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COLLEGE  CALENDAR 

1936-1937 

First  Semester 
Arrival  of  New  Students 

Matriculation  of  New  Students 

Registration  of  Old  Students 
Opening  Convocation  7:30  p.m. 
Instruction  begins  at  8:30  a.m. 
Founders'  Day 
Semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of 

Overseers 
Thanksgiving  Day 
Christmas  vacation  begins  at  11:10  a.m. 

Christmas  vacation  ends  at  10:30  p.m. 
Instruction  of  first  semester  ends  at  5:05  p.m. 
First  semester  examinations  begin 
First  semester  examinations  end 

Second  Semester 
Instruction  of  second  semester  begins 
Spring  vacation  begins  at  11:10  a.m. 
Spring  vacation  ends  at  10:30  p.m. 
May  Day 
Instruction  of  second  semester  ends  at   5:05 

p.m. 
Final  examinations  begin 
Semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of 

Overseers 
Final  examinations  end 
Baccalaureate  Sermon 
Annual  meeting  of  alumnae 
Twenty-eighth  Annual  Commencement 


Sweet  Briar  College 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  * 
Rev.  Carl  E.  Grammer,  S.T.D.,  President  Emeritus 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  Fergus  Reid,  President 
Norfolk,  Va. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Payne,  Secretary 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

Mr.  Allen  Cucullu,  Chairman  Executive  Committee 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Cumnock 

Altavista,  Va. 

Mrs.  Charles  Burnett 

Richmond,  Va. 

Dr.  James  Morrison 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

Dr.  Beverley  D.  Tucker,  Jr. 
Richmond,  Va. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Allen  Cucullu,  Chairman 

Mr.  R.  L.  Cumnock 

Mr.  D.  A.  Payne 

BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS,  Ex-officio 

Rev.  Carl  E.  Grammer,  S.T.D.,  President  Emeritus 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  Fergus  Reid,  President 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Payne,  Secretary 

Lynchburg,  Va. 

Mr.  Allen  Cucullu,  Chairman  Executive  Committee 
Lynchburg,  Va. 


''Self -perpetuating  board  without  terms  of  office. 


Board  of  Overseers 
Mr.  R.  L.  Cumnock 

ALTAVISTA,    V"A. 

Mrs.  Charles  Burnett 

Richmond,  Va. 

Dr.  James  Morrison 

Lynchburg,  Va. 

Dr.  Beverley  D.  Tucker,  Jr. 

Richmond,  Va. 

TERM  EXPIRES  MAY  1937 

Mr.  Arthur  J.  Morris 
New  York  City 

Miss  Meta  Glass 
President,  Sweet  Briar  College 

Mrs.  William  H.  Williamson,  Jr. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

TERM  EXPIRES  MAY  1940 
Senator  Carter  Glass 

Lynchburg,  Va. 

Dr.  H.  Parker  Willis 

New  York  City 

Mr.  James  D.  Mooney 
New  York  City 

Mrs.  A.  Kent  Balls 
Washington,  D.  C. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Allen  Cucullu,  Chairman 
Mr.  R.  L.  Cumnock 

Mr.  D.  A.  Payne 
Dr.  James  Morrison 

President  Meta  Glass,  ex-officio 
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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION  AND 
INSTRUCTION 

THE  EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS 

Meta  Glass,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  President 

Emily  Helen  Dutton,  Ph.D.,  Dean 

Bernice  Drake  Lill,  Registrar 

A.  B.,  Wellesley  College;  A.  M.,  The  George  Washington  University 

Jeanette  Boone,  Assistant  Registrar 

A.  B.,  Sweet  Briar  College 

William  B.  Dew,  Treasurer 

THE  FACULTY 
Meta  Glass 

A.  M.,  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College; 

Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  Columbia   University; 

LL.D.,  University  of  Delaware; 

Litt.D.,  Mount  Holyoke  College 

President 
Emily  Helen  Dutton 

A.  B.,  Mount  Holyoke  College;  A.  M.,  Radcliffe  College; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin 
Mary  Harley* 

M.D.,  Woman's  Medical  College  of  the  New  York  Infirmary 

College  Physician  and  Professor  of  Hygiene 
Hugh  S.  Worthington 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Virginia 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages 
Virginia  Randall  McLaws 

Student  in  the  Charcoal  Club  of  Baltimore;   Student  and  Teacher  in  the 
New  York  School  of  Art;  Pupil  of  Henry  Caro-Delvaille,  Paris 

Director  of  Art 


*On  sabbatical  leave  193  5-36. 


Officers  of  Instruction  11 

Caroline  Lambert  Sparrow* 

A.B.,  Goucher  College;  A.M.,  Cornell  University 

Professor  of  History 
Eugenie  M.  Morenus 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Vassar  College;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Professor  of  Mathematics 
Adeline  Ames 

B.S.,  A.M.,  University  of  Nebraska;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 

Professor  of  Biology 
Lucy  Shepard  Crawford 

A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 

Professor  of  Philosophy,  Psychology  and  Education 
Carl  Y.  Connor 

B.A.,  University  of  Toronto;  A.M.,  Harvard  University; 
Ph.D.,  Columbia   University 

Professor  of  English 
Ewing  C.  Scott 

A.B.,  Stanford  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago 

Professor  of  Chemistry 
Preston  H.  Edwards 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Virginia;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Professor  of  Physics 
M.  Dee  Long 

A.B.,  Northwestern  University;  A.M.,  Columbia  University 

Professor  of  English 
Dora  Neill  Raymond 

A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Texas;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Professor  of  History 


*  Absent  on  leave   193  5-36. 
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Alfred  A.  Finch 

Mus.   B.,  Yale   University; 
Student  of  Thomas   Whitney  Surette,   Francis   Rogers,   Felia   Litvinne,   Dr. 
Theodore   Lierhammer,   and  Austro-American   International   Con- 
servatory,   Mondsee,    Austria.     Diplomas    Conservatoire 
Americaine,  Fontainebleau,  France 

Professor  of  Music 
Harris  Gary  Hudson 

A.B.,  James  Millikin  University;   M.A.,  University  of  Oxford; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago 

Professor  of  History 
Marion  Josephine  Benedict* 

A.B.,  Barnard  College;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University; 
B.D.,  Union  Theological  Seminary 

Professor  of  Biblical  Literature 
Belle  Boone  Beard 

A.B.,   Lynchburg   College;    Ph.D.,   Bryn   Mawr   College 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology 
Carol  M.  Rice 

A.B.,  Smith  College;  A.M.,  Wellesley  College; 
M.D.,   University  of  Wisconsin 

College  Physician  and  Professor  of  Hygiene 
Jessie  Melville  Fraser 

A.B.,  Columbia  College;  A.M.,  University  of  South  Carolina; 
A.M.,  Columbia  University 

Associate  Professor  of  History 
Helen  K.  Mull 

A.B.,  Vassar  College;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Radcliffe  College 

Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Psychology  and  Education 
Florence  Horton  Robinson! 

A.B.,   M.A.,   University  of  California;    Ph.D.,  Columbia   University 
Fellow  American  Academy  in  Rome 

Associate  Professor  of  Art 


*On  sabbatical  leave  first  semester   1935-36. 
tOn  sabbatical  leave  second  semester   193  5-3  6. 


Officers  of  Instruction  13 

johanne  stochholm 

M.A.,   University  of  Copenhagen;   Ph.D.,  Bryn  Mawr   College 

Associate  Professor  of  English 
Harriet  Howell  Rogers 

A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke  College; 
Graduate  of  New  Haven  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 

Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
Gladys  Boone 

M.A.,  University  of  Birmingham,   England 

Associate  Professor  of  Economics 
Joseph  E.  Barker 

B.A.,  B.D.,  Yale  University;  A.M.,  Harvard  University 

Associate  Professor  of  French 
Marion  E.  Blake  * 

A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke  College;  A.  M.,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University; 
Fellow  American  Academy  in  Rome 

Associate  Professor  of  Art 
Minna  Davis  Reynolds 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Goucher  College 
Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Miriam  H.  Weaver 

Student  Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music;  Isador  Philipp,  Paris; 

Thomas  Whitney  Surette,   Columbia   University   Summer   School; 

Juilliard  Summer  School  of  Music 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music 
Florence  Hague 

A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Kansas;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 
Cecile  Guilmineau  Johnson 

M.A.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  French 


^Second  semester   193  5-36. 
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Joseph  Dexter  Bennett 

B.A.,  Yale  University;  B.A.,  University  of  Oxford 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 
Salvatore  C.  Mangiafico 

B.S.,  A.M.,  Columbia  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 
Elisabeth  F.  Moller 

A.B.,  Goucher  College;  A.M.,  Clark  University; 
Ph.D.,   Cornell   University 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 
Mary  J.  Pearl 

B.A.,  University  of  Toronto;  A.M.,  University  of  Michigan 

Assistant  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin 
Ernest  Zechiel 

B.A.,  Oberlin  College;  Graduate  Mannes  School  of  Music,  New  York; 

Pupil  of  Benno  Moiseiwitsch,  London;  Pupil  of  Rosario  Scarlero, 

New  York  and  Italy 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music 
Lois  Wilcox 

Diploma,   School  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,   Boston;   Student,  Art 

Students   League,   New   York;    L'Ecole   Montparmsse,   Paris; 

Student   of   Galemberti   and   Orozco 

Assistant  Professor  of  Art 
Ethel  Ramage* 

A.B.,  Barnard  College;  A.M.,  Columbia  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 
Bertha  Pfister  Wailes 

A.B.,  Sweet  Briar  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Virginia 

Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 
Maria  Boudreaux 

A.B.,  Newcomb  College;  A.M.,  University  of  Chicago 

Instructor  in  Modern  Languages 


hOn  sabbatical  leave   193  5-36. 
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Hilda  Harpster 

A.B.,  Sweet  Briar  College;  A.M.,  University  of  Michigan 

Instructor  in  Biology 
Perry  Laukhuff 

A.B.,  Otterbein  College;  A.M.,  Harvard  University 
Instructor  in  Government 

Wtjlla  R.  Young 

A.B.,   Smith   College;   Certificate,   Institute  Universitaire 
de  Hautes  Etudes   Internationales,  Geneva 

Assistant  to  the  Dean 
General  Advisor  to  Freshmen 

Irene  Huber 

Abitur,  Kantonsschule,  St.  Gall,  Switzerland;  A.B.,  Barnard  College; 
M.A.,  Byrn  Mawr  College 

Instructor  in  German 
Nora  B.  Staael 

B.S.,  Northern  State  Teachers  College;   M.A.,  Columbia   University 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
Elizabeth  Adams 

B.S.,  Middlebury  College;    M.A.,   Smith   College 

Instructor  in  Chemistry 
Gertrude  Malz 

A.B.,  Swarthmore  College;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin 
Nancy  Cole 

A.B.,  Vassar  College;   A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Radcliffe  College 

Instructor  in  Mathematics 
Cameron  King 

A.B.,  University  of  Idaho; 
Certificate,   Department   of  Drama,   Yale   University 

Instructor  in  English 
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Louise  Rood 

B.M.,  University  of  Wisconsin; 
Student  Julliard  Graduate  School  of  Music;  Pupil  of  Edouard  Dethier 

Juilliard  Fellow  in  Music 
Sarah  Thorpe  Ramage 

B.A.,   Newcomb  College;    M.A.,   Bryn   Mawr   College 

Instructor  in  English 
Helen  E.  Davis 

B.S.,    Boston    University;    Graduate    Boston    School    of    Physical    Education 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
Erminie  Huntress"" 

A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke  College;  B.  D.,  Union  Theological  Seminary 

Instructor  in  Biblical  Literature 
Eleanor  Rathbone 

A.B.,  Vassar  College;   A.M.,  Radcliffe  College 

Instructor  in  History 
Anne  L.  Delano 

Graduate  Bouve-Boston  School  of  Physical  Education 

Assistant  in  Physical  Education 
Eleanor  Pease 

A.B.,  Wellesley  College 

Assistant  in  Biology 
Mary  Mangiafico 

A.B.,  Hunter  College 
Assistant  in  Modern  Languages 


Tirst  semester   1935-36. 


Officers  of  Instruction  17 

LIBRARIANS 
Doris  Aline  Lomer 

Formerly   Head,   Cataloguing   Department,   McGill   University   Library 

Librarian 
Elizabeth  W.  Steptoe 

Drexel   Institute 

Assistant  Librarian 
Mabel  Griffith  Edwards 

A.B.,   Smith  College;    B.L.S.,   Library    School, 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

Cataloguer 
Edith  Endicott 

Library   School,  Carnegie   Institute  of   Technology 

Cataloguer 
Marjorie  J.  Smith 

A.B.,   Sweet   Briar  College 

Assistant  to  the  Librarian 


OTHER  OFFICERS  AND  ASSISTANTS 
Margaret  S.  Banister 

A.B.,   Sweet   Briar  College 

Director  of  Public  Relations 

VlVIENNE  BARKALOW  BRECKENRIDGE 

A.B.,   Sweet   Briar  College 

Alumnae  Secretary 
Lois  Ballenger 

B.S.,  Greenville  Woman's   College 

Secretary  to  the  President 

Lelia  Evelyn  Maher 
Assistant  to  the  Treasurer 
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Lelia  Graham  Marsh 

A.B.,  Salem  College 

Secretary  to  the  Dean 

Ada  Robinson 
Secretary  to  the  Registrar 

Nancy  Coale  Worthington 

A.B.,  Sweet  Briar  College 

Secretary  in  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  Public  Relations 
Donna  P.  Wills,  R.N. 

Graduate   St.   Andrew's   Hospital,   Lynchburg,   Va. 

Nurse 
Gwendolyn  Whitmore,  R.N. 

Graduate  Marshall   Lodge  Memorial  Hospital,   Lynchburg,  Va. 

Nurse 

Ruby  Walker 

Manager  of  the  Book  Shop 

OFFICERS  IN  CHARGE  OF  PLANT 
James  Russell  Abbitt 

B.S.,  C.E.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 

Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 

Mary  Dix  Martindale 
Supervisor  of  the  Halls  of  Residence 

Jane  K.  W.  Jensen 

A.B.,  Wellesley  College 

Director  of  the  Refectories 

Lydia  Dodge  Morse 
Head  of  Faculty  House 

Henrietta  Payne  Goldenberg 
Manager  of  the  Boxwood  Inn 


STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  FACULTY 
1935-1936 

Executive  Committee:  The  President,  Dean  Dutton,  Mr. 
Worthington,  Dr.  Connor,  Dr.  Ames,  Miss  McLaws,  Dr. 
Crawford,  Dr.  Edwards,  Dr.  Scott,  Miss  Rogers,  Dr.  Bene- 
dict, Mr.  Finch,  Dr.  Morenus,  Dr.  Beard,  Dr.  Hudson,  Dr. 
Rice. 

Committee  on  Admissions:  Mrs.  Lill,  Dr.  Hudson,  Dr. 
Ames,  Miss  Long,  Miss  Reynolds,  Dr.  Robinson,  Miss  Gladys 
Boone,  Dr.  Benedict,  Miss  Jeanette  Boone,  Dr.  Cole. 

Committee  on  Instruction:  Dr.  Morenus,  Dean  Dutton, 
Dr.  Connor,  Dr.  Crawford,  Dr.  Scott,  Mr.  Worthington, 
Dr.  Hudson,  Dr.  Beard,  Mr.  Zechiel. 

Committee  on  Lectures  and  Concerts:  Miss  Weaver,  Dr. 
Edwards,  Dr.  Raymond,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Finch,  Miss  Ban- 
ister, Miss  Wilcox,  the  President.  Student  member:  Marion 
Taylor. 

Committee  on  Library:  The  Librarian,  the  Dean,  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Committee  on  Student  Publications:  Dr.  Connor,  Mr. 
Laukhuff,  Miss  McLaws,  Dr.  Raymond,  Miss  Banister. 

Committee  on  Academic  Functions:  Dr.  Hague,  Miss 
Rogers,  Miss  Boudreaux. 

Committee  on  Honors:  Dr.  Scott,  Dean  Dutton,  Dr.  Ray- 
mond, Dr.  Stochholm. 

Committee  on  Scholarships:  Dean  Dutton,  Mrs.  Wailes, 
Miss  Young,  Miss  Pearl,  Miss  Harpster. 

Committee  on  Catalogue:  Dr.  Crawford,  Miss  Reynolds, 
Dr.  Malz. 

Committee  on  Personnel:  Dr.  Mull,  Dr.  Robinson,  Miss 
Rogers,  Dr.  Moller;  the  Dean  in  an  advisory  capacity. 
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Joint  Church  Committee:  The  President,  Miss  McLaws, 
Mrs.  Dew,  Dr.  Walker,  Dr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Laukhuff,  Dr. 
Benedict,  Mme.  Johnson;  and  elected  student  members: 
Eliza  H.  Lewis,  Frances  Kemp,  Margaret  Vass,  Jane 
Gregory,  Janice  Wiley,  Nancy  Parsons,  Lillian  Cabell,  Patty 
Moncure,  Mary  Smith. 

Joint  Chapel  Committee:  Miss  Young,  Dr.  Benedict,  Miss 
Reynolds,  Mr.  Zechiel,  Dr.  Connor;  and  student  members: 
Marion  Taylor,  Jacqueline  Moore,  Nancy  Nalle,  Frances 
Faulkner,  Jean  McKenney. 

Committee  on  Departmental  Honors:  Mr.  Bennett,  Dean 
Dutton,  Dr.  Scott,  Dr.  Crawford,  Dr.  Hudson,  Miss  Gladys 
Boone,  Mr.  Barker. 

Committee  on  the  Sullivan  Award:  The  President,  Dean 
Dutton,  Miss  Long,  Miss  Rogers,  Dr.  Connor,  Mr.  Dew; 
and  student  members:  Alice  Benet,  Anna  Redfern,  Alma 
Martin,  Natalie  Hopkins,  Rose  Hyde. 

Committee  on  Bookshop:  Miss  Fraser,  Miss  McLaws,  Mrs. 
Wailes,  Dr.  Mull,  Mr.  Bennett,  Miss  Huber. 

Faculty  Members  of  the  College  Council:  Dean  Dut- 
ton, Miss  Young,  Mr.  Barker,  Dr.  Beard,  Dr.  Edwards,  Mr. 

Laukhuff,  Miss  Long,  Miss  Pearl,  Dr.  Robinson,  Dr.  Benedict. 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEES 

Committee  on  Faculty-Student  Relations:  Dr.  Hudson, 
Mr.  Worthington,  Miss  Stochholm;  and  student  members: 
Betty  Cocke,  Anna  Redfern,  Rose  Hyde,  Lottie  Lewis. 

Committee  on  Excursions:  Mr.  Barker,  Miss  Young,  Mrs. 
Lill. 

Committee  on  Clarification  of  Faculty  Thinking  on 
the  Honor  System:  Dr.  Crawford,  Mr.  Worthington, 
Mrs.  Wailes. 


HISTORY 

Sweet  Briar  College  was  founded  by  Mrs.  Indiana  Fletcher 
Williams,  who  died  in  October,  1900,  leaving  the  bulk  of  her 
estate  in  trust  for  the  establishment  of  a  college  in  memory  of 
her  only  daughter,  Daisy  Williams,  who  had  died  in  1884,  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  years.  Mrs.  Williams  was  the  daughter  of 
Elijah  Fletcher,  originally  of  Ludlow,  Vermont,  who  had  come 
to  Virginia  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  mar- 
ried Maria  Antoinette  Crawford,  of  the  plantation  of  Tuscu- 
lum,  in  Amherst  County,  and  amassed  a  considerable  fortune 
as  well  as  large  holdings  of  land.  At  the  time  of  Mrs.  Williams' 
death,  the  estate  consisted  of  more  than  eight  thousand  acres 
of  land,  comprising  in  large  part  the  Sweet  Briar  Plantation, 
and  over  half  a  million  dollars.  Under  the  terms  of  her  will 
the  Trustees, — the  Right  Reverend  A.  M.  Randolph,  Bishop 
of  Southern  Virginia,  the  Reverend  T.  M.  Carson,  of  Lynch- 
burg, Virginia,  Stephen  R.  Harding  of  Amherst  County, 
Virginia,  and  the  Reverend  Arthur  P.  Gray  of  Amherst,  Vir- 
ginia,— were  directed  to  procure  the  incorporation  in  the  State 
of  Virginia  of  a  foundation  and  to  establish  it  as  a  perpetual 
memorial  to  her  daughter,  turning  over  to  it  all  property  left 
them  in  trust.  Mrs.  Williams  provided  that  this  corporation 
should  be  controlled  by  a  Board  of  seven  Directors,  the  first 
members  of  which  should  be  appointed  by  the  Trustees.  The 
Directors  were  to  hold  all  properties  in  trust  and  to  fill  any 
vacancy  occurring  in  their  number. 

The  intention  of  the  founder  with  regard  to  the  kind  of 
institution  which  should  be  established  is  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  her  will:  "The  said  corporation  shall 
with  suitable  dispatch  establish  and  shall  maintain  and  carry 
on  upon  the  said  plantation  a  school  or  seminary  to  be  known 
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as  the  'Sweet  Briar  Institute,'  for  the  education  of  white  girls 
and  young  women.  It  shall  be  the  general  scope  and  object  of 
the  school  to  impart  to  students  such  an  education  in  sound 
learning,  and  such  physical,  moral,  and  religious  training  as 
shall  in  the  judgment  of  the  Directors  best  fit  them  to  be 
useful  members  of  society." 

The  college  was  chartered  in  February,  1901,  according  to 
the  conditions  of  the  will,  with  a  self-perpetuating  Board  of 
Directors,  consisting  of  the  following  members:  The  Right 
Reverend  A.  M.  Randolph,  the  Reverend  T.  M.  Carson,  the 
Reverend  Arthur  P.  Gray,  Stephen  R.  Harding,  the  Rever- 
end Carl  E.  Grammer,  Dr.  J.  M.  McBryde,  Judge  Legh  R. 
"Watts. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  was  held  in 
April,  1901,  and  Bishop  Randolph  was  elected  president  of 
the  Board.  At  this  first  meeting  it  was  determined  that  the 
foundation  should  be  free  from  denominational  control,  but 
distinctly  religious  in  character,  and  that,  uniting  classical 
and  modern  ideals  of  education,  it  should  maintain  the  highest 
college  standards. 

During  the  next  five  years  the  Board  of  Directors  faced 
many  problems.  The  character  of  the  new  institution  had  to 
be  determined,  buildings  erected,  roads  built  connecting  the 
remote  plantation  with  the  outside  world,  and  the  college 
equipped  and  staffed.  The  firm  of  Cram,  Goodhue  and  Fer- 
guson, of  Boston,  was  engaged  to  draw  the  plans  not  only  for 
the  buildings  then  to  be  erected,  but  also  for  those  that  would 
be  required  in  the  future  development  of  the  college  along  the 
lines  laid  down  by  the  Board.  In  July,  1903,  the  Board  au- 
thorized the  letting  of  contracts  for  the  erection  of  the  first 
buildings. 

At  this  same  July  meeting  a  vacancy  on  the  Board  caused 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  Carson  was  filled  by  the  unanimous  elec- 
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tion  of  N.  C.  Manson,  of  Lynchburg,  Virginia.  In  1905  Mr. 
Manson  became  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Board,  a  post  which  he  held  until  his  death  in  1924.  On  May 
22,  1906,  Dr.  Mary  K.  Benedict,  a  graduate  of  Vassar  College 
and  of  Yale  University,  was  appointed  by  the  Board  the  first 
president  of  the  new  college,  and  the  following  autumn,  Sep- 
tember, 1906,  Sweet  Briar  opened  its  doors,  with  four  college 
buildings,  four  faculty  houses,  and  thirty-six  students.  Under 
Dr.  Benedict's  administration  a  sound  curriculum  was  insti- 
tuted, the  academic  standards  of  the  college  were  established, 
the  physical  plant  was  enlarged  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
steadily  growing  student  body,  and  the  social  life  and  com- 
munity organization  of  the  students  were  shaped. 

In  1916  Dr.  Benedict  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
late  Dr.  Emilie  Watts  McVea,  who  remained  at  the  head  of 
the  college  until  ill  health  forced  her  resignation  in  1925. 
During  her  administration  the  student  body  grew  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  college,  the  faculty  was  increased  and  the  phy- 
sical plant  enlarged  by  a  number  of  important  buildings.  The 
academic  standing  of  the  college  was  recognized  by  all  the 
appropriate  accrediting  agencies,  such  as  the  Southern  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  the  Association  of 
American  Universities,  and  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity "Women.  In  1917  Bishop  Randolph  resigned  from  the 
Board  of  Directors,  and  Dr.  Carl  E.  Grammer  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Board,  holding  the  office  until  1933  when,  upon 
his  resignation  because  of  ill  health,  he  was  designated  presi- 
dent emeritus  of  the  Board.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  presi- 
dency by  Fergus  Reid,  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  a  member  of  the 
Board  since  1905. 

The  administration  of  President  Meta  Glass  began  in  Sep- 
tember, 1925,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  college.  Since  that 
time  the  faculty  has  been  considerably  increased  and  strength- 
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ened  and  the  curriculum  has  been  adjusted  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  swiftly  changing  modern  world,  with  particular  empha- 
sis given  to  the  adaptation  of  the  curriculum  to  individual 
requirements.  The  physical  plant  has  been  maintained  and 
enlarged,  and  the  financial  system  of  the  college  has  been  put 
on  a  sound  budgetary  basis.  The  Daisy  Williams  Gymnasium 
and  the  Mary  Helen  Cochran  Library  have  been  erected,  and 
the  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  has  been  more  than 
doubled.  The  Alumnae  Association  has  become  a  self-support- 
ing organization,  an  Alumnae  Fund  has  been  established,  and 
the  Association  has  been  given  alumnae  representation  on  the 
Board  of  Overseers. 

OBJECTIVES 

The  fundamental  objective  of  Sweet  Briar  College  is  to  give 
to  young  women  a  sound  liberal  education,  to  quicken  their 
intellectual  life,  to  emphasize  the  basic  necessity  of  strong 
character  development,  to  arouse  and  make  discriminating 
their  aesthetic  appreciation. 

Subject  matter  and  teaching  methods  are  determined  by  a 
desire  to  afford  an  enlightened  approach  to  the  art  of  living, 
an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  world  today,  an  ability  to 
evaluate  knowledge  and  use  it,  and  to  provide  the  element  of 
balance  in  a  world  pulled  along  countless  intellectual  by-paths 
by  specialization. 

The  college  seeks  to  prompt  analysis  of  conduct  according 
to  moral  principles,  application  of  principles  to  individual  and 
collective  living  and  the  assumption  of  responsibility  to  make 
such  principles  prevail. 

It  seeks  to  give  its  students  the  trained  minds,  the  quick- 
ened understanding  and  the  enlarged  outlook  which  will  form 
the  firm  foundation  for  the  successful  pursuit  of  whatever 
profession  or  occupation  they  may  undertake,  or  which  will, 
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in  the  case  of  the  majority  who  will  not  engage  in  professions 
or  gainful  occupations,  provide  them  with  the  mental  and 
spiritual  resources  for  interesting  and  useful  lives. 

Sweet  Briar  maintains  a  liberal  attitude  toward  the  educa- 
tional trends  of  the  time,  and  its  policy  is  to  emphasize  indi- 
vidual development  and  to  that  end  to  give  as  much  consider- 
ation as  possible  to  individual  requirements,  within  limits  and 
safeguarded  against  unconstructive  sampling.  The  Group  Sys- 
tem of  required  and  elective  courses  in  the  first  two  years, 
given  to  making  wide  acquaintance  with  fields  of  knowledge, 
and  a  system  of  reading  for  honors,  which  largely  involves  the 
tutorial  plan  of  study,  inter-departmental  majors,  which  pro- 
vide a  synchronization  of  allied  fields  of  knowledge,  and  the 
opportunity  for  the  junior  year  of  study  abroad  for  particular 
students,  are  parts  of  a  recent  adjustment  of  the  curriculum 
looking  toward  the  objective  of  individual  development. 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  feature  in  Sweet  Briar's  pursuit  of 
this  aim  is  the  intimate  community  life,  made  possible  by  the 
rural  location,  the  way  of  daily  living,  the  size  of  the  college 
and  above  all  by  the  personalities  of  the  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty, which  results  in  a  large  degree  of  spontaneous  intercourse 
between  students  and  faculty  members,  increasing  the  stimu- 
lation to  intellectual,  aesthetic  and  spiritual  development,  and 
the  cultivation  of  simple  and  sound  social  relationships. 

LOCATION  AND  COMMUNICATION 

Sweet  Briar  College  is  in  the  Piedmont  section  of  Virginia, 
twelve  miles  north  of  Lynchburg  and  one  hundred  and  sixty 
miles  south  of  Washington  on  the  main  line  of  the  Southern 
Railroad. 

It  is  accessible  via  the  Norfolk  and  Western,  and  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Railroads  by  way  of  Lynchburg,  with  which 
city  there  are  bus  connections.    The  college  is  on  U.  S.  Route 
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29,  a  direct  automobile  route  from  Greensboro,  N.  C,  to 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  it  is  three  miles  from  U.  S.  Route  60, 
the  direct  route  from  Norfolk,  Virginia,  to  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky. 

During  the  academic  year  the  Sweet  Briar  bus  meets  regu- 
larly all  trains  at  the  Sweet  Briar  station,  located  a  mile  from 
the  academic  buildings  on  property  given  to  the  Southern 
Railroad  by  the  college.  The  Amherst-Lynchburg  bus  stops  at 
the  college  and  offers  year-round  service. 

There  is  direct  telegraphic  connection  to  the  college  via 
Western  Union  and  telegrams  should  be  addressed  to  Sweet 
Briar  College,  Virginia.  Messages  sent  by  the  Postal  Company 
must  be  telephoned  from  Lynchburg. 

EQUIPMENT 
Grounds 

The  college  grounds  consist  of  twenty-eight  hundred  acres 
of  land,  including  fields,  meadows,  orchards,  woodland,  two 
mountains,  a  lake,  and  miles  of  bridle  paths.  Lawns  and  gar- 
dens surround  the  college  buildings,  which  are  located  on  a 
low  plateau  between  two  wide  ravines,  known  as  the  East  and 
West  Dells,  which  form  ideal  natural  amphitheatres  for  the 
presentation  of  outdoor  pageants  and  masques.  The  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  are  visible  from  almost  all  parts  of  the  cam- 
pus. 

The  extensive  campus  provides  ample  opportunity  for  sports 
and  outdoor  living,  and  the  college  is  equipped  for  every  form 
of  sport  possible  at  a  woman's  college  in  this  climate.  There 
are  two  large  athletic  fields,  tennis  courts,  archery  ranges,  a 
track  for  track  and  field  events,  and  a  riding  ring  for  horse 
shows.  The  lake  is  provided  with  a  boathouse  housing  canoes 
and  rowboats,  a  pen  for  beginning  swimmers,  and  diving  floats. 
The  college  maintains  a  stable  of  good  saddle  horses  and  stable 
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facilities  are  provided  for  a  limited  number  of  privately  owned 
horses.  There  is  a  drag  hunt  course  with  fourteen  jumps  of 
various  types.  The  unusual  extent  and  beauty  of  the  campus 
and  the  nature  of  the  surrounding  rolling  countryside  make 
riding  and  cross-country  walking  particularly  popular  with 
the  students. 

The  college  maintains  a  large  farm  and  a  modern  dairy 
which  supplies  the  milk  and  cream  used. 

Buildings 

Sweet  Briar  House,  the  beautiful  old  plantation  home  of  the 
founder  of  the  college,  with  its  arched  porticos,  square  towers 
and  extensive  gardens,  is  the  President's  home  and  is  used  for 
college  receptions.  The  gardens  contain  one  of  the  finest  col- 
lections of  English  box  in  this  country,  including  the  famous 
Boxwood  Circle,  and  also  an  unusual  number  of  rare  ever- 
greens, trees  and  shrubs,  including  an  ancient  deodar  brought 
from  India,  weeping  hemlocks,  Norway  spruces,  holly,  mag- 
nolia, pawlonia,  catalpa  and  mimosa  trees. 

The  present  college  buildings  have  been  erected  in  accord- 
ance with  a  plan  for  a  group  of  sixteen  buildings.  They  are 
all  of  Georgian  architecture,  constructed  of  red  brick  with 
pillars  and  balustrades  of  limestone.  The  plan  provides  for 
two  quadrangles:  one,  containing  seven  dormitories  and  a  re- 
fectory; the  other,  the  academic  buildings,  the  art  building,  a 
science  hall,  and  a  chapel.  Of  these  buildings,  six  dormitories, 
two  academic  buildings,  the  Refectory  and  the  library  have 
been  erected.  Outside  of  the  quadrangles  lies  the  Daisy  Wil- 
liams Gymnasium,  built  in  1931. 

Manson,  Carson,  Gray  and  Randolph  are  residence  halls  for 
upperclassmen.  These  are  connected  by  arcades  with  the  Re- 
fectory, a  spacious  and  dignified  dining  hall.  The  two  fresh- 
man dormitories,  Carl  Grammer  and  Fergus  Reid,  are  located 
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on  the  opposite  side  of  the  quadrangle;  these  halls  are  con- 
nected and  have  their  own  dining  accommodations. 

The  dormitories  have  every  modern  convenience,  including 
shower-baths,  and  are  comfortably  and  attractively  furnished. 
They  contain  single  rooms,  double  rooms,  suites,  and  reception 
rooms.    There  are  no  single  rooms  in  the  freshman  dormitories. 

The  Mary  Helen  Cochran  Library,  given  to  the  college  by 
Fergus  Reid,  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  in  memory  of  his  mother, 
was  opened  in  October,  1929.  It  is  of  the  same  Georgian 
architecture  as  the  rest  of  the  college  buildings  and  is  recessed 
between  Academic  and  Fletcher.  Inside,  connecting  the  wings 
across  the  front  of  the  building,  is  an  exhibition  gallery.  A 
lobby  gives  access  to  the  west  wing  to  the  catalogue,  delivery 
desk,  and  through  swinging  doors  to  the  reading  room.  Above 
are  five  special  study  rooms.  The  two-story  reading  room, 
over  seventy  feet  in  length,  is  furnished  with  walnut  tables  and 
trough  lights.  Here  are  kept  the  reference  and  reserve  books. 
It  has  seats  for  one  hundred  and  eighty  persons  on  the  floor 
and  forty-two  in  the  balcony.  The  total  seating  capacity  of 
reading  rooms,  studies,  and  stack  alcoves  is  two  hundred  and 
seventy. 

The  east  wing  houses  the  periodical  room  and  the  Browsing 
Room.  This  room  has  the  portrait  of  Mary  Helen  Cochran 
over  the  fireplace,  and  holds  a  varied  collection  of  books  for 
recreational  reading.  Deep  comfortable  chairs  and  soft  shaded 
lights  lend  the  room  an  intimate  and  restful  atmosphere. 
Above  the  Browsing  Room,  the  Art  Room,  a  large  reading 
and  reference  room,  contains  over  800  books  on  Art  and 
Archaeology  and  2,000  pictures.  In  this  wing  are  also  the 
Meredith  Collection,  one  of  the  most  complete  in  existence, 
bequeathed  to  the  Library  by  the  Rev.  James  Elmer  Bailey, 
and  five  offices.  Beneath  the  reading  room  a  well-lighted  stack 
with  steel  shelves  has  a  total  capacity  of  100,000  volumes  and 
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actual  shelving  for  5  0,000.  The  Library  now  consists  of 
41,000  books  and  2,5  00  pictures  and  is  rapidly  increasing  in 
size. 

In  Academic  Hall  are  located  class-rooms,  laboratories,  the 
Art  studio,  and  some  faculty  offices.  Fletcher  Hall  also  con- 
tains class-rooms  and  faculty  offices;  the  administrative  offices 
occupy  the  first  floor. 

The  Music  Building,  a  short  distance  from  the  main  group 
of  college  buildings,  houses  practice  rooms  and  studios,  one  of 
the  latter  being  equipped  for  informal  recitals  and  lectures. 
Here  are  carried  on  the  courses  in  applied  music  as  well  as 
theoretical  work.  The  studios  are  provided  with  Steinway  and 
Baldwin  pianos,  also  phonographs  for  which  there  is  an  excel- 
lent library  of  domestic  and  foreign  records.  The  Music  De- 
partment also  possesses  a  library  of  piano  and  chamber  music 
of  real  worth.  The  Moller  organ  is  located  in  the  Assembly 
Hall  where  all  formal  student  and  faculty  recitals  are  given. 

The  Assembly  Hall,  in  which  religious  services  and  all  pub- 
he  exercises  are  held,  seats  four  hundred  and  fifty  persons. 

The  Daisy  Williams  Gymnasium,  a  gift  of  the  students  of 
1922-1931,  contains  the  main  gymnasium,  the  auxiliary  gym- 
nasium, posture  rooms,  squash  court,  offices,  showers,  dressing 
rooms,  etc.  It  affords  ample  opportunity  for  formal  work  and 
indoor  sports — tennis,  basketball,  badminton,  squash,  etc.  An 
attractively  furnished,  pine-panelled  room  on  the  top  floor  of 
the  gymnasium  provides  headquarters  for  the  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation, for  the  display  of  athletic  trophies  and  the  entertain- 
ing of  visiting  teams. 

The  Boxwood  Inn  on  the  campus  is  open  all  the  year  to 
parents  and  friends  visiting  the  college.  Students  also  use  the 
Inn  for  entertaining.  Special  rates  for  room  and  board  are 
given  students  who  wish  to  remain  on  the  campus  during  a 
recess,  also  to  others  wishing  a  quiet  place  to  spend  a  summer 
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vacation.  All  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Manager,  Box- 
wood Inn,  Sweet  Briar,  Va. 

There  are  fourteen  faculty  residences  and  clubhouses  and 
three  apartments  for  faculty  use  in  the  Book  Shop  Building, 
which  also  contains  the  Book  Shop  and  post  office.  In  addition 
there  are  on  the  campus  an  infirmary,  a  steam  laundry,  an  ice 
plant,  a  creamery,  and  a  power  house. 

All  buildings  are  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity. 

COMMUNITY  LIFE 

Because  of  its  rural  location  and  the  limited  size  of  its  stu- 
dent body  Sweet  Briar  is  in  large  measure  dependent  upon  its 
own  resources  for  recreation  and  interest  outside  the  class- 
room, and  as  a  consequence  a  community  life  has  been  devel- 
oped among  the  students,  and  between  students  and  faculty, 
involving  general  participation  and  intimate  and  interesting 
contacts  which  in  intellectual  stimulation,  development  of 
individual  responsibility  for  community  activities  and  the  cul- 
tivation and  social  relationships,  makes  a  very  real  contribution 
toward  a  rounded  and  agreeable  student  existence. 

Student  Organizations 
The  student  body  is  organized  into  the  Student  Govern- 
ment Association,  the  outstanding  organization  of  the  college, 
membership  in  which  is  automatic  upon  matriculation.  In  its 
hands  rests  largely  the  discipline  of  the  college,  which  is  edu- 
cative in  character.  The  Association  is  administered  by  an 
Executive  Committee  composed  of  the  president  of  Student 
Government,  the  vice-president,  secretary,  treasurer  and  six 
house  presidents,  two  from  the  senior,  two  from  the  junior 
and  two  from  the  sophomore  classes.  The  College  Council, 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  faculty  and  the  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  Student  Government  serves  as 
an  intermediary  body  between  faculty  and  students  and  not 
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only  considers  cases  of  major  discipline  but  is  a  discussion 
group  for  problems  of  general  college  welfare. 

The  Athletic  Association,  in  conjunction  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physical  Education,  handles  all  matters  relating  to 
sports  and  athletics,  whether  organized  or  informal.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  officers  of  the  Association  there  is  a  student  head 
of  every  sport.  Membership  in  the  Athletic  Association  en- 
titles the  student  to  the  use  of  all  athletic  property  and  equip- 
ment. 

Paint  and  Patches  is  the  student  dramatic  association  of  the 
college,  membership  in  which  is  on  the  basis  of  dramatic 
ability.  The  association  presents  plays  and  productions 
throughout  the  year,  several  of  which  are  produced  under  the 
trained  direction  of  the  instructor  in  drama  and  the  funda- 
mentals of  speech. 

The  student  Y.  W.  C.  A.  is  an  active  organization,  the  work 
of  which  is  described  under  Religious  Life  and  Services. 

There  are  three  student  publications:  The  Sweet  Briar 
News,  issued  once  a  week;  The  Brambler,  a  literary  magazine 
issued  six  times  a  year;  and  The  Briar  Patch,  an  annual  pub- 
lication. 

There  are  in  addition  a  number  of  student  organizations 
and  departmental  clubs  such  as  L'Alliance  Francaise,  Der 
Deutsche  Verein,  the  Classical  Club,  the  Biology  Club,  the 
English  Club,  the  International  Relations  Club,  the  New 
Voters  League,  and  the  Economics  and  Sociology  Club. 

The  Glee  Club,  the  Choir  and  the  Chamber  Music  Ensemble 
are  student  organizations,  the  activities  of  which  are  men- 
tioned under  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Music. 

Health 
A  physician  of  excellent  training  and  experience  resides  on 
the  campus.    She  makes  a  thorough  physical  examination  of 
every  student  who  enters  college,  and  supervises  the  health  of 
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the  students  and  the  general  living  conditions  of  the  college. 
The  Infirmary  is  a  new,  well-equipped  building  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  twenty  beds.  Special  rooms  are  available  for  the 
isolation  of  patients  with  communicable  diseases.  Stress  is  laid 
upon  the  use  of  the  Infirmary  for  the  prevention  as  well  as  the 
cure  of  illness.  Two  nurses  are  in  residence,  and  available  for 
the  care  of  students  at  all  times.  The  Infirmary  fee  of  $10, 
which  is  included  in  the  general  $600  fee  for  expenses  other 
than  tuition,  covers  medicine,  usual  office  visits  and  medical 
attention,  and  seven  days  in  the  Infirmary.  In  cases  where 
serious  or  contagious  illness  makes  a  special  nurse  necessary, 
an  extra  charge  will  be  made.  Extra  time  in  the  Infirmary 
will  be  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  $2.50  a  day. 

Sports 

The  unusually  large  campus  affords  extensive  opportunities 
for  exercise  and  outdoor  living,  and  sports  play  an  important 
part  in  the  life  of  the  college.  Hockey,  basketball,  lacrosse, 
tennis,  archery,  baseball,  field  and  track,  swimming,  riding, 
hiking,  and  dancing  are  organized  sports,  and  there  is  provi- 
sion for  badminton,  squash  racquets,  deck  tennis  and  other 
informal  recreational  sports.  Sweet  Briar  plays  both  inter- 
collegiate and  interclass  hockey  and  basketball,  and  each  year 
participates  in  the  annual  tournament  of  the  Virginia  Field 
Hockey  Association. 

Riding  is  a  popular  sport,  and  frequent  drag  hunts  and 
riding  picnics  take  place.  A  Horse  Show  is  held  by  the  stu- 
dents each  year  on  the  morning  of  May  Day,  the  annual  spring 
festival.  The  May  Day  festival,  with  its  elaborate  pageant  or 
masque,  also  gives  opportunity  for  group  and  individual  danc- 
ing. 
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Lectures  and  Concerts 


The  college,  through  the  medium  of  the  Committee  on 
Lectures  and  Concerts,  presents  each  year  a  program  of  events 
for  the  entertainment  and  informal  education  of  the  students, 
the  fee  for  which  is  included  in  the  general  college  fees.  Nota- 
ble lecturers  speaking  on  subjects  of  national  and  international 
interest  and  outstanding  musical  events  feature  this  program. 
There  are  in  addition  the  plays  produced  by  Paint  and  Patches, 
the  Senior  Play,  Glee  Club  concerts,  students'  recitals,  and 
talks  and  lectures  sponsored  by  the  various  departmental  clubs. 
The  neighboring  city  of  Lynchburg  also  affords  additional 
opportunities  for  hearing  worthwhile  lectures  and  concerts. 

Religious  Life  and  Services 

Sweet  Briar  College  is  non-sectarian  but  endeavors  to  main- 
tain a  high  spiritual  and  Christian  atmosphere  of  living.  The 
community  is  organized  as  a  congregation  with  the  President 
of  the  college  as  the  chairman  of  the  Church  Committee.  This 
committee  of  about  fourteen  members  is  composed  of  stu- 
dents, faculty,  and  immediate  neighbors.  There  is  regular 
Sunday  service  with  invited  ministers.  There  are  Chapel  ser- 
vices twice  each  week  of  a  distinctly  religious  nature. 

Convocations  of  twenty  minutes  duration  are  held  when 
occasion  demands  for  discussion  of  college  problems,  notices, 
and  to  afford  opportunity  for  interesting  visitors  to  speak  and 
generally  to  take  care  of  matters  that  are  often  included  in 
daily  Chapel. 

The  activities  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  students  and  vary  in  nature  from  year 
to  year,  according  to  the  personnel  of  the  cabinet  and  advisory 
members.  It  always  directs  practical  social  work  at  the  neigh- 
boring Bear  Mountain  Mission  and  among  the  employees  of 
the  College. 
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VISITING  MINISTERS 

From  February  1933  through  January  1936 

February     10  The    Rt.    Reverend    Robert    E.    L.    Strider,    D.D.,    Wheeling, 
193  5  West  Virginia. 

17  The    Reverend    Beverley    D.    Tucker,    Jr.,    D.D.,    Richmond, 
Virginia. 

24  The    Reverend    W.    Aiken   Smart,    D.D.,    Emory   University, 
Georgia. 

March  3    The  Reverend   Stanley  Brown-Serman,   Alexandria,   Virginia. 

10  The   Reverend    Frank    S.    Hickman,    D.D.,    Durham,   North 
Carolina. 

17  The  Reverend  Richard  H.  Lee,  Lynchburg,  Virginia. 
April  7  The  Reverend  W.  E.   Rollins,  D.D.,  Alexandria,  Virginia. 

14  The   Reverend   Hugh   Black,   D.D.,   Union  Theological   Sem- 
inary, New  York  City. 

2 1   The  Reverend  Alexander  C.  Zabriskie,  Alexandria,  Virginia. 

2  8   The   Reverend   H.    Spencer    Edmunds,    D.D.,    Roanoke,   Vir- 
ginia. 

May  5   The  Reverend  James  A.  Mitchell,  Englewood,  New  Jersey. 

12  The  Reverend  Kelsey  Regen,  Covington,  Kentucky. 

19  The    Reverend    Dwight    M.    Chalmers,    Charlottesville,    Vir- 

ginia. 

26  The  Reverend  Luke  White,  D.D.,  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 
June               2   The  Reverend  Charles  E.  Eder,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

9  Baccalaureate  Sermon:  The  Reverend  Halford  E.  Luccock, 
D.D.,  Divinity  School,  Yale  University,  New  Haven, 
Connecticut. 

September   22   The    Reverend    Beverley    D.    Tucker,    Jr.,    D.D.,    Richmond, 
Virginia. 
29  The    Reverend    Bernard    Iddings    Bell,    S.T.D.,    Diocese    of 
Rhode  Island,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

October         6  The  Reverend  C.  Sturges  Ball,  D.D.,  Alexandria,  Virginia. 

13  The    Reverend    Hornell    Hart,    D.D.,    Hartford    Theological 

Seminary,   Hartford,  Connecticut. 

20  The  Reverend  J.  Lewis  Gibbs,  Staunton,  Virginia. 

27  Miss   Clara  Davidson,   Associate   Professor  of   Religion,  Ran- 

dolph-Macon   Woman's    College,    Lynchburg,    Virginia. 

November      3   The  Reverend  Alexander  C.  Zabriskie,  Alexandria,  Virginia. 
10  Dr.    Elbert    Russell,   Dean,    School   of    Religion,    Duke    Uni- 
versity, Durham,  North  Carolina. 
17  The  Reverend  Ernest  F.  Campbell,  Lynchburg,  Virginia. 
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24  The    Reverend    Charles    J.    Smith,    D.D.,    Roanoke    College, 

Salem,   Virginia. 
28   Thanksgiving    Service:    President    Meta    Glass,    Sweet    Briar, 

Virginia. 

December      1    The  Reverend  Archibald  Black,  D.D.,  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 
8   The    Reverend    Charles    W.    Lowry,    Jr.,    D.D.,    Alexandria, 
Virginia. 
1 5    Christmas  Carol  Service. 
January       12   The  Reverend  Karl  Reiland,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  New  York  City. 
193  6        19  The   Reverend   W.   Taliaferro   Thompson,   D.D.,   Richmond, 
Virginia. 
26   President  Meta  Glass,  Sweet  Briar,  Virginia. 


ADMISSION 

Students  may  enter  Sweet  Briar  College  as  candidates  for 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  either  from  secondary  schools  or 
on  transfer  from  other  colleges. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  selects  those  applicants  whose 
records  seem  to  present  strongest  evidence  of  superior  prepara- 
tion, high  ability,  and  those  traits  of  character  which  lead  to 
success  in  college.  The  committee  gives  careful  individual 
consideration  to  each  applicant  for  entrance  and  desires  as 
complete  information  as  possible  upon  which  to  base  its  selec- 
tion. 

Applicants  are  advised  to  communicate  with  the  college 
before  their  final  year  of  preparation  in  order  that  the  college 
may  cooperate  with  them  and  their  schools  in  planning  courses 
for  the  senior  year. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  FRESHMAN  CLASS 

In  general  the  applicant  should  complete  her  preparation  at 
an  accredited  school  and  should  rank  in  the  highest  quarter  of 
her  class.  The  required  credentials  are  school  certificates  cov- 
ering the  period  of  the  applicant's  secondary  school  work, 
recommendations  of  character  from  principals  of  last  schools 
attended,  a  scholastic  aptitude  test,  and  satisfactory  health 
records.  Examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  are  required  of  applicants  whose  school  certificates  are 
not  strong  enough  to  qualify  them  for  places  in  the  group 
selected  on  this  basis.  Each  candidate  should  be  at  least  sixteen 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  her  entrance. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  will  hold  two  series  of  meet- 
ings, in  February  and  in  May,  to  select  the  most  promising 
applicants    whose    credentials    are    complete    at    those    times. 
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Notices  of  acceptance  will  be  sent  promptly  after  these  meet- 
ings, all  acceptances  being  conditional  upon  the  filing  of  satis- 
factory final  records.  Places  will  be  reserved  for  applicants 
who  are  given  permission  to  take  entrance  examinations  and 
these  applicants  will  be  notified  not  later  than  August  1  of 
each  year.  Delayed  applications  and  credentials  of  students 
who  must  undertake  summer  work  will  be  considered  during 
the  summer  months  by  the  Administration. 

Schools  accredited  by  the  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States  and  associations  of 
similar  character  in  the  North  and  West,  are  recognized  as 
accredited  schools  except  in  cases  where  the  college  has  re- 
ceived from  these  schools  students  unable  to  maintain  them- 
selves creditably  in  college. 

METHODS  OF  ADMISSION 

Applicants  may  qualify  for  admission  on  the  basis  of  school 
certificates,  by  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Exami- 
nation Board  or  of  the  Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York,  or 
by  a  combination  of  these  methods. 

Admission  by  Certificate.  Candidates  who  have  made 
strong  records  in  accredited  schools  and  who  are  highly  re- 
commended by  their  schools  for  scholarship  and  character  will 
be  considered  on  the  basis  of  school  certificates,  recommenda- 
tions from  principals,  and  a  scholastic  aptitude  test. 

If  a  secondary  school  indicates  no  recommending  grade  for 
college  entrance,  it  is  expected  that  the  grade  in  every  subject 
will  be  appreciably  above  the  passing  mark. 

Students  who  present  certificates  at  the  end  of  their  junior 
year  in  secondary  school  may  be  given  provisional  acceptance 
on  the  basis  of  the  preliminary  certificate  and  the  psychologi- 
cal examination.  Students  who  present  certificates  after  the 
first  semester  of  the  final  year  of  preparation  may  be  given 
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provisional  acceptance  at  the  February  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Admissions.  Applicants  whose  credentials  do  not 
meet  in  full  the  standards  for  admission  on  the  certificate  basis 
may  take  examinations  in  subjects  specified  by  the  Committee 
on  Admissions. 

Admission  by  Examination.  Applicants  may  follow  the 
formal  Plan  B  or  Plan  C  or  may  take  designated  examinations 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  Detailed  infor- 
mation about  these  examinations  is  given  on  pages  5  0-53. 
Regents  examinations  of  New  York  State  are  acceptable  under 
the  conditions  explained  below. 

Plan  B.  Under  this  plan  four  examinations  must  be  taken 
at  the  completion  of  the  secondary  school  course.  One  ex- 
amination must  be  chosen  from  each  of  the  following  groups: 
(1)  English  or  history;  (2)  a  foreign  language;  (3)  mathe- 
matics or  physics  or  chemistry;  (4)  a  subject  selected  by  the 
applicant  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Ad- 
missions. Two  examinations  must  cover  the  work  of  more 
than  two  years.  Under  this  plan  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test 
must  be  taken  during  the  examination  week  unless  it  has  been 
taken  in  the  preceding  June. 

This  examination  plan  is  recommended  for  applicants  for 
the  competitive  freshman  scholarships  described  on  pages  161 
and  162. 

Plan  C.  Under  this  plan  candidates  may  take  at  the  end  of 
the  junior  year  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  and  two  exami- 
nations (not  English)  from  the  four  examinations  required 
under  Plan  B.  Provisional  acceptance  may  be  given  on  the 
basis  of  these  examinations  and  other  credentials.  Definite 
acceptance  will  be  given  at  the  end  of  the  final  year  provided 
the  two  comprehensive  examinations  taken  at  that  time  and 
the  other  credentials  are  satisfactory.  Candidates  whose  two 
examinations  at  the  end  of  the  junior  year  do  not  entitle  them 
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to  provisional  acceptance  may  be  allowed  to  take  Plan  B  ex- 
aminations in  the  following  year. 

Regents  Examinations.  Candidates  who  take  Regents  ex- 
aminations of  the  State  of  New  York  may  offer  these  for 
admission  provided  the  ratings  in  each  subject  are  not  lower 
than  75  percent.  Official  reports,  verified  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  Albany,  New  York,  must  be  filed  for 
applicants  who  take  these  examinations. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

An  application  fee  of  $10  is  required  of  all  applicants  to 
help  defray  the  expense  of  securing  and  examining  entrance 
credentials.  This  fee  should  accompany  each  application.  The 
fee  may  be  transferred  to  a  later  year  provided  the  request  is 
received  by  the  first  of  June  next  after  the  September  for 
which  the  application  was  originally  made.  The  application 
fee  will  not  be  returned.  It  will  be  deducted  from  the  first 
payment  to  the  college  for  applicants  who  enter  and  will  be 
forfeited  to  the  college  for  all  other  applicants. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  will  consider  applications 
when  the  following  data  are  received: 

1.  A  formal  application  for  admission.  Blanks  for  this 
purpose  will  be  sent  upon  request.  Applications  to  be  con- 
sidered at  the  February  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Admis- 
sions should  reach  the  college  by  January  1.  Those  to  be  con- 
sidered at  the  May  meeting  should  reach  the  college  not  later 
than  April  1.  Applications  for  consideration  at  the  end  of  the 
junior  year  should  be  received  not  later  than  July  1. 

2.  Preliminary  certificates.  It  is  advisable  to  file  a  certi- 
ficate before  the  final  year  of  preparation  so  that  the  college 
may  assist  the  applicant  in  planning  her  work  with  a  view  to 
her  greatest  possible  success  in  college.  Such  a  certificate  must 
be  presented  from  each  school  attended.    Those  who  wish  to 
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be  considered  at  the  February  meetings  of  the  Committee  on 
Admissions  should  have  supplementary  statements  of  progress 
sent  from  their  schools  by  February  1 5 ;  those  who  wish  to  be 
considered  at  the  May  meetings,  by  the  first  of  that  month. 
Certificate  forms  will  be  mailed  with  the  application  blanks. 

3.  A  scholastic  aptitude  test.  The  test  to  be  taken  by 
certificate  applicants  at  their  school  is  distinct  from  the  Scho- 
lastic Aptitude  Test  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board,  described  on  pages  52-53.  Full  information  about  the 
test  for  certificate  applicants  is  mailed  to  each  candidate  im- 
mediately after  the  receipt  of  her  formal  application  for  ad- 
mission. 

4.  A  recommendation  of  character  and  personality  by  the 
school  principal,  including  information  about  the  student's 
interests,  attitudes  and  habits  as  a  member  of  her  school  com- 
munity. Provision  for  this  information  is  made  on  the  reverse 
side  of  the  certificate  form. 

5.  Reports  of  College  Board  and  New  York  Regents  ex- 
aminations if  the  applicant  has  taken  such  examinations. 

Health  certificates  are  required  on  forms  provided  by  the 
college.  These  will  be  mailed  to  approved  candidates  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  of  admission. 

Each  applicant  is  also  requested  to  send  to  the  Committee 
on  Admissions  a  letter  giving  information  about  her  intellec- 
tual interests  and  activities,  reading,  and  plans.  A  definite 
request  for  this  letter  will  be  sent  to  each  registered  applicant 
in  the  autumn  before  her  proposed  entrance. 

The  acceptance  of  an  applicant  is  not  confirmed  until  the 
final  record  of  preparatory  work  is  received  and  health  records 
are  accepted.  Blanks  for  the  final  school  record  will  be  mailed 
directly  to  schools  in  May. 
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The  Committee  on  Admissions  will  also  welcome  any  fur- 
ther evidence  of  an  applicant's  achievement  or  preparation  for 
college  work,  including  cumulative  comparable  test  records 
furnished  by  a  qualified  agency  for  giving  and  rating  such 
tests. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  college  must  offer  work 
amounting  to  fifteen  units.  A  unit  represents  such  an  amount 
of  preparation  in  one  subject  as  is  usually  completed  during 
a  school  year  with  five  recitations  a  week. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  believes  that  the  entrance 
requirements  outlined  here  normally  provide  the  best  founda- 
tion for  successful  work  at  Sweet  Briar  College,  but  it  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  adequate  preparation  is  not  necessarily  de- 
pendent upon  conformity  with  these  requirements.  The  com- 
mittee invites  any  applicant  whose  credentials  do  not  comply 
with  the  prescribed  units  but  who  is  recommended  by  her 
secondary  school  as  well  fitted  for  college  work  to  submit  her 
complete  record. 

Prescribed  units 11  or  12 

English   (4  years) 3 

History     1 

Mathematics     3 

Foreign  Languages 4  or  5 

Latin 4 

or 
Two   foreign   languages,   preferably  in- 
cluding Latin    5 

The  foreign  languages  offered  may  be  Greek,  Latin,  German, 
French,  Italian  or  Spanish.  Any  combination  must  provide  for 
at  least  three  units  of  one  language  and  two  of  another. 

Elective  units  from  the  following  list 4  or  3 

History  and  Government    1-3 

Plane  Trigonometry    l/2 
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Solid  Geometry    l/2 

Greek    2-3 

Latin 2-4 

German     2-4 

French     2-4 

Italian    2-4 

Spanish    2-4 

Chemistry     1 

Physics    1 

Botany    1 

Zoology    1 

Biology   (Botany-Zoology)    1 

Physical  Geography    y2-l 

Physiology    l/2 

General  Science    1 

Units  not  included  in  the  above  table  may  be  submitted  for 
approval.  Descriptions  of  such  courses  should  be  sent  to  the 
college  before  the  applicant  enters  upon  her  final  year  of  pre- 
paration. 

One  or  two  units  in  Music  will  be  accepted  for  entrance  by 
examination  only.    These  may  be: 

Elementary  Theory  and  Harmony 1  unit 

Music  Appreciation 1  unit 

Applied   Music   if   combined   with   either  of 

the  above 1  unit 

DEFINITIONS  OF  REQUIREMENTS 
English 
Four  Years,   3    Units.    The  study  of  English  should  include 
careful  training  in  written  composition,  in  the  essentials  of 
grammar,  and  in  literature.    Emphasis  should  be  placed  each 
year  upon  written  work,  without  which  the  student  will  find 
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herself  handicapped  in  college.  In  all  written  work  constant 
attention  should  be  paid  to  spelling,  punctuation,  and  good 
usage  in  general.  The  course  in  literature  should  lead  to  ability 
to  read  with  intelligence  and  appreciation  works  of  moderate 
difficulty  and  to  familiarity  with  a  few  masterpieces. 

The  statement  formulated  by  the  National  Conference  on 
Uniform  Entrance  Requirements  in  English,  including  lists  of 
books  suggested  for  reading  and  study,  is  printed  in  the  Col- 
lege Entrance  Examination  Board  document,  Definition  of  the 
Requirements,  Edition  of  December,  193  5,  to  which  reference 
is  made  below. 

HISTORY  AND  GOVERNMENT 
1  to  4  Units.  Units  in  History  and  Government  may  be 
selected  from  the  following  subjects:  Ancient  history,  Eng- 
lish history,  American  history,  American  government,  Ameri- 
can history  with  American  government  (one  half-year  each), 
European  history.  American  history,  studied  preferably  in  the 
third  or  fourth  year  of  high  school,  is  advised  for  the  pre- 
scribed unit  in  history.  If  one,  two  or  three  additional  units 
are  offered,  one  should  be  ancient  history.  If  two  additional 
units  are  offered,  a  unit  in  American  government  may  be  in- 
cluded. In  this  case,  the  study  of  American  government 
should  be  undertaken  in  the  same  year  as  American  history 
and  be  closely  coordinated  with  it.  It  is  suggested  that  Euro- 
pean history  be  offered  only  as  a  fourth  unit  for  admission  to 
college. 

It  is  important  that  students  entering  college  by  certificate 
shall  have  taken  a  course  in  history  in  the  third  or  fourth  year 
of  high  school. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 
French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  2,  3,  or  4  Units.     The  re- 
quirements in  French,  German,  Italian  and  Spanish  follow  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  of  the  Modern 
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Language  Association  of  America,  embodied  in  Definition  of 
the  Requirements,  Edition  of  December,  1935,  published  by 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  to  which  reference 
is  made  below. 

2  Units.  At  the  end  of  the  elementary  course  the  student 
should  be  able  to  pronounce  the  language  accurately,  to  read 
at  sight  easy  prose,  to  put  into  the  foreign  language  simple 
English  sentences,  and  to  answer  questions  on  the  rudiments 
of  grammar.  During  the  second  year  about  200  pages  of  easy 
prose  should  be  read. 

3  Units.  At  the  end  of  the  intermediate  course  the  student 
should  be  able  to  read  at  sight  ordinary  prose  or  poetry  in  the 
foreign  language,  to  translate  into  it  a  connected  passage  of 
English  based  on  the  text  read,  and  to  answer  questions  in- 
volving a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  syntax  than  is  ex- 
pected in  the  elementary  course.  The  work  should  comprise 
the  reading  of  about  400  pages  of  ordinary  difficulty,  constant 
practice  in  giving  paraphrases,  abstracts  and  reproductions 
from  memory  of  selected  portions  of  matter  read,  the  study 
of  a  grammar  of  moderate  completeness,  writing  from  dicta- 
tion. 

4  Units.  At  the  end  of  the  advanced  course  the  student 
should  be  able  to  read  at  sight,  to  write  a  short  essay  in  the 
foreign  language  on  some  simple  subject  connected  with  the 
works  read,  to  put  into  the  foreign  language  a  passage  of  easy 
English  prose,  and  to  carry  on  a  simple  conversation  in  the 
foreign  language.  The  work  should  comprise  the  reading  of 
at  least  500  pages  of  good  literature. 

Latin,  2,  3,  or  4  Units.  Candidates  should  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  regular  inflections,  all  common  irregular 
forms,  and  the  ordinary  syntax  and  vocabulary  of  the  authors 
read,  with  the  ability  to  use  this  knowledge  in  writing  Latin 
and  in  translation  at  sight. 
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In  the  second  year  the  amount  of  prepared  reading  should 
be  not  less  than  four  books  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  and  in  the 
third  year  seven  orations  of  Cicero  (counting  the  Manilian 
Law  as  two) .  The  reading  may  be  selected  from  other  works 
of  Caesar  and  Cicero  or  from  other  suitable  authors,  but  not 
less  than  one-half  of  the  second  year  should  be  devoted  to  the 
reading  of  selections  from  Caesar  and  not  less  than  one-half 
of  the  third  year  to  the  reading  of  selections  from  Cicero  in- 
cluding at  least  three  orations. 

In  the  fourth  year  the  amount  of  prepared  reading  should 
be  the  equivalent  of  six  books  of  Vergil's  Aeneid.  This  read- 
ing may  be  selected  from  the  other  works  of  Vergil  or  from 
the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid,  but  must  include  three  books  of 
the  Aeneid.  It  is  important  that  all  candidates  throughout  the 
entire  period  of  preparation  give  attention  to  sight  reading 
and  to  translating  English  into  Latin. 

Optional  Reading.  The  Comprehensive  Examination  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  based  upon  the  amount 
and  range  of  reading  recommended  in  the  definition  of  the 
College  Board  requirements  in  Latin  may  be  offered  in  place 
of  the  reading  from  Caesar,  Cicero,  and  Vergil  specified  above. 
(See  Definition  of  the  Requirements,  published  by  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  December,   1935,  pp.  23,  24.) 

Greek,  2  or  3  Units.  The  study  of  Greek  should  comprise  a 
systematic  course  which  should  lead  to  ability  to  translate  at 
sight  passages  of  simple  Attic  prose  and  of  Homer.  The  stu- 
dent should  master  ordinary  forms,  constructions,  and  idioms 
of  the  language.  To  meet  the  2 -unit  requirement  the  student 
should  read  the  first  four  books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis.  To 
meet  the  3 -unit  requirement  the  student  should  read  the  first 
three  books  of  Homer's  Iliad  (omitting  II,  494  to  end)  and 
should  master  the  Homeric  constructions,  form  and  prosody. 
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MATHEMATICS 

Algebra,  2  Units.  The  satisfactory  completion  of  two  units 
of  algebra  requires,  in  general,  two  years.  The  ability  to  solve 
problems  which  involve  putting  questions  into  equations  is 
important.  The  use  of  graphical  methods  and  illustrations, 
particularly  in  connection  with  the  solution  of  equations,  is 
expected. 

The  requirement  includes  the  following  topics:  The  four 
fundamental  operations  for  rational  algebraic  expressions;  fac- 
toring, determination  of  highest  common  factor  and  lowest 
common  multiple  by  factoring;  fractions,  including  complex 
fractions;  ratio  and  proportion;  linear  equations,  both  numeri- 
cal and  literal,  containing  one  or  more  unknown  quantities; 
problems  depending  on  linear  equations;  radicals,  including  the 
extraction  of  the  square  root  of  polynomials  and  of  numbers; 
exponents,  including  fractional  and  negative  exponents;  quad- 
ratic equations,  both  numerical  and  literal;  simple  cases  of 
equations  with  one  or  more  unknown  quantities  that  can  be 
solved  by  the  methods  of  linear  or  quadratic  equations;  prob- 
lems depending  upon  quadratic  equations;  the  binomial  theo- 
rem for  positive  integral  exponents;  arithmetical  and  geome- 
trical progressions. 

Plane  Geometry,  1  Unit.  The  usual  theorems  and  construc- 
tions of  good  textbooks,  including  properties  of  plane  recti- 
linear figures  and  the  circle;  the  solution  of  numerous  original 
exercises,  including  loci  problems;  applications  to  problems  of 
mensuration. 

Solid  Geometry,  l/z  Unit.  The  usual  theorems  and  construc- 
tions of  good  textbooks,  including  the  relations  of  planes  and 
lines  in  space;  the  properties  and  measurement  of  prisms, 
pyramids,  cylinders,  and  cones,  the  sphere  and  the  spherical 
triangle;  the  solution  of  numerous  original  exercises,  including 
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loci  problems;  applications  to  the  mensurations  of  surfaces 
and  solids. 

Trigonometry,  x/2  Unit.  In  this  requirement  are  included  the 
following  topics:  (1)  Definition  of  the  six  trigonometric 
functions  of  angles  of  any  magnitude,  as  ratios.  The  compu- 
tation of  five  of  these  ratios  from  any  given  one.  Functions 
of  0°,  30°,  45°,  60°,  90°,  and  of  angles  differing  from  these 
by  multiples  of  90°.  (2)  Determination,  by  means  of  a  dia- 
gram, of  such  functions  as  sin(A-j-90°)  in  terms  of  the 
trigonometric  functions  of  A.  (3)  Circular  measure  of 
angles;  length  of  an  arc  in  terms  of  the  central  angle  in 
radians.  (4)  Proofs  of  the  fundamental  formulas,  and  of 
simple  identities  derived  from  them.  ( 5 )  Solution  of  simple 
trigonometric  equations.  (6)  Theory  and  use  of  logarithms, 
without  the  introduction  of  work  involving  infinite  series. 
Use  of  trigonometric  tables,  with  interpolation.  (7)  Deriva- 
tion of  the  Law  of  Sines  and  the  Law  of  Cosines.  (8)  Solu- 
tion of  right  and  oblique  triangles  (both  with  and  without 
logarithms)  with  special  reference  to  the  applications.  Value 
will  be  attached  to  the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  work. 

MUSIC 

1  or  2  Units  which  may  be  offered  as  follows:  1.  One  unit  in 
Harmony.  2.  One  unit  in  Appreciation.  3.  Two  units,  Ap- 
plied Music  combined  with  either  of  the  above.  The  standards 
in  these  subjects  follow. 

1.  Harmony.  The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the 
proficiency  of  those  who  have  had  one  year's  systematic  train- 
ing with  at  least  five  lessons  a  week  or  its  equivalent.  The 
candidate  should  have  acquired  the  ability  to  harmonize  in 
four  vocal  parts  simple  melodies  or  basses  of  not  fewer  than 


Note. — It  is  advised  that  students  planning  to  continue  Mathematics  in 
college  have  a  review  of  algebra  in  the  senior  year  of  preparatory  work. 
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sixteen  measures  in  major  and  minor.  These  harmonizations 
will  require  a  knowledge  of  (a)  triads  and  inversions,  (b) 
diatonic  seventh  chords  and  inversions,  (c)  non-harmonic 
tones,  (d)  cadences,  (e)  modulation,  transient  and  complete, 
to  nearly-related  keys. 

It  is  expected  that  systematic  work  in  ear-training  involv- 
ing the  recognition  of  melodic  and  harmonic  intervals,  melo- 
dies, and  chords  has  been  done  in  connection  with  the  above. 
Students  will  be  examined  on  this  as  well  as  on  the  above. 

The  ground  covered  by  this  examination  is  represented  by 
the  following  textbooks:  Goetschius,  The  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Tone  Relations,  Chaps.  I  through  XXI,  for  analysis  only 
XXII  through  LIV  (omitting  LII  and  LIII) .  Foote  and  Spald- 
ing, Modern  Harmony,  Chaps.  I  through  XXI  (omitting 
XVII)  for  analysis  only  XVII,  XXX  (paragraphs  157  through 
164),  XXXVII  through  XLIII.  Chad  wick,  Harmony,  Chaps. 
I  through  XVII,  XXV,  and  XXVI,  for  analysis  only  XIX, 
XX,  XXXVII  through  XLVIII,  LV  through  LXIV,  and 
LXXII.  Gehrkens,  Music  Notations  and  Terminology  is  sug- 
gested for  rudiments,  and  Wedge,  Ear-Training  and  Sight- 
Singing  for  practice  in  the  recognition  of  intervals  and  melo- 
dic dictation.  Material  for  practice  in  the  recognition  of 
chords  may  be  found  in  any  harmony  textbook. 

2.  Appreciation  of  Music.  This  unit  assumes  that  the 
equivalent  of  five  periods  a  week  for  a  year  has  been  given  to 
the  subject.  The  examination  will  presuppose  that  training 
has  been  given  in  (a)  Elements  of  Music,  including  names  of 
scale  tones,  scale  formations  and  key  signatures,  commonly 
used  time  signatures  and  marks  of  expression,  and  chord  for- 
mations including  the  dominant  seventh,  (b)  Ear-Training 
including  recognition  of  major  and  minor  scales,  intervals  and 
triads,  or  plagal,  perfect,  half  and  deceptive  cadences,  of  duple 
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and  triple  meters,  and  of  rhythms  characteristic  of  waltz, 
minuet,  mazurka,  polonaise. 

The  examination  will  be  based  on  the  following  material. 

(a) .  A  knowledge  of  the  following  forms  and  of  at  least 
one  musical  example  representative  of  each:  binary  form, 
ternary  form,  rondo,  theme  and  variations,  minuet  and  trio. 
The  student  will  be  required  to  recognize  the  form  of  a  com- 
position upon  hearing  it  played  three  times. 

(b).  A  knowledge  of  the  chief  periods  in  the  History  of 
Music  from  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present,  with  com- 
posers representative  of  each. 

(c) .  Memory  test  on  at  least  twenty  examples  chosen  by 
the  candidate  and  representative  of  the  following  musical 
types  or  forms:  folk  song,  Bach  chorale,  art  song,  recitative, 
aria,  Handel  oratorio,  Bach  prelude  and  fugue,  Mozart  or 
Haydn  symphony  or  string  quartet,  Beethoven  symphony, 
classical  suite,  overture,  program  music;  songs  by  Schubert, 
Schumann,  and  Brahms;  piano  compositions  of  the  Classic, 
Romantic,  and  Modern  Schools;  excerpts  from  Wagner's 
music. 

A  list  of  appropriate  examples  will  be  furnished  upon  re- 
quest to  the  Department  of  Music,  Sweet  Briar  College,  Sweet 
Briar,  Va. 

Suggested  textbooks  are  Surette  and  Mason,  The  Appre- 
ciation of  Music  (H.  W.  Gray) ;  Spalding,  Music,  an  Art  and 
a  Language  (A.  P.  Schmidt) ;  Welch,  R.  D.,  The  Appreciation 
of  Music  (Harper  and  Bros.). 

3.  Applied  Music  Combined  with  Harmony  or  Apprecia- 
tion. 

Requirements  for  entrance  in  applied  music  are  identical 
with  the  requirements  for  credit  described  on  pages  13  8-139 
of  the  catalogue. 
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SCIENCE 

Units  of  science  are  accepted  in  Biology,  Botany,  Chemis- 
try, Physical  Geography,  Physics  and  Zoology.  The  unit  in 
Biology  should  consist  of  the  study  of  Botany  and  Zoology. 
Half  units  are  accepted  in  Physical  Geography  and  Physiology. 
Laboratory  work  performed  by  the  student  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  instructor  must  form  an  integral  part  of  the 
course.  Notebooks  should  be  kept  so  they  may  be  sent  to  the 
college  upon  request. 

It  is  advised  that  students  do  not  offer  General  Science  as 
an  entrance  unit.  If  such  a  unit  is  offered  it  should  comprise 
one  full  unit  of  work  and  should  meet  the  requirements  stated 
above  regarding  laboratory  work  and  notebooks.  Outlines  and 
full  information  about  courses  in  General  Science  may  be  re- 
quired. 

Detailed  Definition  of  Requirements 

Specific  definitions  of  entrance  units,  together  with  recom- 
mended texts  and  lists  of  books  for  reading  and  study  are 
given  in  the  Definition  of  the  Requirements,  Edition  of  De- 
cember, 1935,  published  by  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board,  431  West  117th  Street,  New  York  City.  This 
document  may  be  obtained  by  sending  thirty  cents  in  stamps 
to  that  address.  It  will  be  sent  without  charge  to  any  teacher. 
With  the  exception  of  such  specific  requirements  as  are  stated 
above  this  definition  of  subjects  meets  the  entrance  require- 
ments of  the  college. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  applicants  who  are  interested  in  ad- 
mission on  the  examination  basis  the  following  information 
is  given: 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
Examinations  of  June  13-20,  1936 

The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  will  hold  exami- 
nations in  June   1936   at  over  three  hundred  points  in  this 
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country  and  abroad.  A  list  of  these  places  will  be  published 
about  March  1,  1936.  Requests  that  the  examinations  be  held 
at  particular  points  should  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  not  later  than  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1936. 

Detailed  definitions  of  the  requirements  in  all  examination 
subjects  are  given  in  a  circular  of  information  published  an- 
nually about  December  1.  Upon  request  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  a  single  copy  of  this 
document  will  be  sent  to  any  teacher  without  charge.  In 
general,  there  will  be  a  charge  of  thirty  cents,  which  may  be 
remitted  in  postage. 

All  candidates  wishing  to  take  these  examinations  should 
make  application  by  mail  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board,  431  West  117th  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  Blank  forms  for  this  purpose  will  be  mailed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  to  any  teacher  or  candidate  upon  re- 
quest by  mail. 

The  applications  and  fees  of  all  candidates  who  wish  to  take 
the  examinations  in  June  1936  should  reach  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  not  later  than  the  dates  specified  in  the  following 
schedule: 

For  examination  centers 

In  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi 

River  or  on  the  Mississippi May  25,  1936 

In  the  United  States  west  of  the  Mississippi 

River  or  in  Canada May   18,  1936 

Outside  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 

except   in  Asia May     4,  1936 

In  China  or  elsewhere  in  the  Orient April  20,  1936 

An  application  which  reaches  the  Secretary  later  than  the 
scheduled  date  will  be  accepted  only  upon  payment  of  $5  in 
addition  to  the  regular  examination  fee  of  $10. 
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When  a  candidate  has  failed  to  obtain  the  required  blank 
form  of  application,  the  regular  examination  fee  will  be  ac- 
cepted if  the  fee  arrives  not  later  than  the  date  specified  above 
and  if  it  be  accompanied  by  a  memorandum  with  the  name 
and  address  of  the  candidate,  the  exact  examination  center 
selected,  and  a  list  of  the  subjects  in  which  the  candidate  is 
to  take  the  Board  examinations. 

Candidates  who  have  failed  to  file  applications  for  exami- 
nation may  be  admitted  by  the  supervisor  upon  payment  of  a 
fee  of  $5  in  addition  to  the  regular  examination  fee.  Such 
candidates  should  present  themselves  at  the  beginning  of  the 
period  of  registration.  They  will  receive  from  the  super- 
visor blank  forms  of  application  which  must  be  filled  out  and 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College  Entrance  Exami- 
nation Board. 

In  order  to  exhibit  their  tickets  of  admission,  to  present 
their  identification  cards,  and  to  obtain  seats  in  the  examina- 
tion room,  candidates  should  report  for  a  morning  examina- 
tion at  8:45  and  for  an  afternoon  examination  at  1:45.  An 
examination  will  close  for  candidates  admitted  late  at  the  same 
time  as  for  other  candidates.  The  examinations  will  be  held  in 
accordance  with  the  time  (Standard  Time  or  Daylight  Saving 
Time)   observed  in  the  local  schools. 

No  candidate  will  be  admitted  to  the  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Test  late,  that  is,  after  the  test  has  begun. 

The  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  may  be  taken  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  school  course  or  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  of 
secondary  school  work.  Each  candidate  desiring  to  take  this 
test,  even  though  he  is  to  take  no  other  examination,  must  file 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  the  usual  application  for  ex- 
amination. If  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  is  taken  in  con- 
nection with  other  examinations,  no  additional  fee  is  required; 
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if  taken  alone,  the  fee  is  $10.  This  test  will  be  offered  on  the 
morning  of  Saturday,  June  13. 

A  week  in  advance  of  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  each 
candidate  who  is  to  take  the  test  should  receive  a  booklet  con- 
taining, with  explanations  and  instructions,  a  specimen  test, 
the  blank  spaces  of  which  are  to  be  filled  in  by  the  candidate. 
In  order  to  secure  admission  to  the  test,  the  candidate  must 
present  not  only  his  ticket  of  admission  but  also  this  booklet 
with  the  spaces  filled  in  as  requested. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  candidates  who  are  to  take  the 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  file  their  application  with  the  Secre- 
tary. Applications  for  the  test  will  be  accepted  by  the  super- 
visor, however,  up  to  the  day  before  the  test  provided  the 
supervisor's  supply  of  material  for  the  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Test  is  sufficient. 

Admission  with  Advanced  Standing 

A  candidate  for  advanced  standing  must  fulfill  all  require- 
ments for  admission  to  the  freshman  class.  In  considering 
admission  to  advanced  standing  much  importance  is  attached 
to  the  character  and  quality  of  the  work  done  by  the  student 
at  the  college  from  which  she  transfers.  Ordinarily  grades 
below  C  are  not  accepted.  A  student  wishing  to  be  admitted 
from  another  college  must  present  ( 1 )  an  official  transcript 
of  credits,  showing  both  her  entrance  and  her  college  work, 
(2)  a  catalogue  of  the  institution  previously  attended,  for  the 
years  in  which  the  work  was  done,  with  the  applicant's  name 
plainly  written  thereon,  (3)  a  letter  of  honorable  dismissal. 
When  the  candidate  enters  from  a  four-year  college  belonging 
to  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the 
Southern  States,  or  an  association  of  equal  rank,  she  will  be 
given  tentative  credit,  hour  for  hour,  for  the  satisfactory 
completion   of   courses   that   correspond   to   those   offered   by 
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Sweet  Briar  College.  Confirmation  of  this  credit  will  be  de- 
pendent upon  her  making  satisfactory  grades  in  the  courses 
undertaken  at  Sweet  Briar  College. 

Applicants  for  advanced  standing  from  other  colleges  will 
be  expected  to  take  courses  dependent  upon  their  previous 
work,  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  the  Dean.  Upon  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  these  courses  they  will  be  given 
such  credit  as  the  Dean,  in  consultation  with  the  departments 
concerned,  deems  just. 

In  the  case  of  students  entering  from  other  colleges,  an  ar- 
rangement of  schedule  may  be  made  whereby  certain  require- 
ments of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  may  be  considered 
as  deferred  subjects. 

DEGREES 

Beginning  with  the  class  entering  in  1936  Sweet  Briar  Col- 
lege will  confer  only  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Students 
now  in  college  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  may  become  candidates  for  the  A.B.  degree  if  they 
can  meet  the  new  requirements  for  admission  and  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 
Every  candidate  for  a  degree  must  complete  for  graduation 
one  hundred  and  twenty  semester  hours  of  college  work,  or  its 
equivalent  in  terms  of  units,  and  four  semester  hours  in 
Physical  Education.  Deficiency  of  work  in  any  semester  may 
be  made  good  in  accordance  with  regulations  adopted  by  the 
Faculty.  Not  more  than  two  first-year  languages  may  be 
credited  toward  the  degree. 

GROUP  PLAN 
The  following  groups  are  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging the  student  to  distribute  her  work  as  widely  as  pos- 
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sible  in  different  major  fields  of  knowledge  during  the  first 
two  years.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  semester  hours 
required  for  the  A.B.  degree:  12  or  18  hours  are  required  in 
Group  I  (of  which  12  shall  be  in  English);  12  hours  are  re- 
quired in  Group  II  (of  which  6  shall  be  in  a  laboratory 
science) ;  12  or  18  hours  are  required  in  Group  III  (of  which 
6  shall  be  in  history) ;  6  hours  are  required  in  Group  IV. 

Group  I.    Language  and  Literature.    (12  or  18  hours). 
English  German  Italian  Spanish 

French  Greek  Latin 

Group  II.  Natural  and  Mathematical  Sciences.  (12 
hours)  .* 

Botany  Hygiene  Psychology        Zoology 

Chemistry         Mathematics     Physics 

Group  III.   Social  Studies.    (12  or  18  hours). 

Biblical  Literature  Government  Philosophy 

Economics  History  Sociology 

Group  IV.  Fine  Arts.    (6  hours). 

Art  Drama  (English  2  87-2  88)  Music 

If  a  student  takes  Greek  or  Latin  in  college,  she  shall  take 
18  hours  in  Group  I  and  12  hours  in  Group  III.  Those  stu- 
dents who  do  not  take  at  least  one  year  (6  hours)  of  Greek 
or  Latin  in  college  are  required  to  take  a  six-hour  course  in 
Classical  Civilization  (History  191-192),  preferably  in  the 
sophomore  year.  This  course  is  open  to  freshmen  only  by 
special  permission.    If  a  student  takes  this  course  instead  of 


"■Candidates  for  the  B.S.  degree  must  complete  a  total  of  twelve  hours 
of  laboratory  science  and  six  hours  of  Mathematics  before  graduation.  They 
are  not  eligible  to  select  any  of  the  following  as  a  major  subject:  Biblical 
Literature,  English,  French,  History  and  Government,  Revolution  and 
Romanticism. 
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Greek  or  Latin,  she  shall  take  12  hours  in  Group  I  and  18 
hours  in  Group  III.  History  191-192  does  not  satisfy  the 
special  requirement  of  six  hours  in  history,  but  may  be  cred- 
ited toward  the  general  requirement  in  Group  III. 

English  1-2  (English  Composition  and  Rhetoric)  is  pre- 
scribed for  freshmen  unless  exemption  is  obtained  by  passing 
an  achievement  examination.  In  that  case,  the  student  shall 
take  English  103-104  to  complete  the  12 -hour  English  re- 
quirement. If  she  takes  English  Composition  and  Rhetoric 
(English  1-2)  in  course,  she  may  elect  English  103-104  or 
any  other  course  in  English  Literature,  with  due  regard  to 
prerequisites,   to  complete  the   12 -hour  English  requirement. 

Students  are  strongly  advised  to  take  a  laboratory  science 
in  their  first  year.  It  is  desirable  to  elect  a  physical  science  if 
the  student  has  had  a  biological  science  in  high  school  or  to 
elect  a  biological  science  if  she  has  had  a  physical  science  in 
high  school. 

It  is  understood  that,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Dean, 
exceptional  cases  may  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Faculty  for  consideration,  wherever  the  requirements 
of  the  Group  Plan  seem  to  be  at  variance  with  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  student. 

Freshmen  are  normally  expected  to  take  from  13  to  15 
hours  each  semester  (not  including  required  work  in  physical 
education). 

Sophomores  are  normally  expected  to  take  1 J  or  16  hours 
each  semester  (not  including  required  work  in  physical  edu- 
cation) . 

In  addition  to  the  prescribed  and  elective  courses  in  the 
four  Groups,  the  required  work  in  the  Department  of  Physical 
Education  shall  be  taken  during  each  of  the  first  two  years — 
two  credit  hours  each  year.  A  series  of  lectures  and  confer- 
ences will  be  held  for  entering  students  during  the  first  se- 
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mester  covering  general  laws  of  hygiene  and  individual  health 
problems,  which  will  endeavor  to  place  before  each  student 
the  ideal  of  a  well-balanced  program  of  daily  living.  Fresh- 
men are  required  to  attend  lectures  and  conferences  and  to 
keep  health  charts  on  the  advice  of  the  department.  No  credit. 
An  opportunity  will  be  given  to  qualified  freshmen  or  sopho- 
mores to  take  an  achievement  examination  on  the  content  of 
any  of  the  following  courses,  without  attendance  on  the 
course,  in  order  to  make  them  eligible  for  more  advanced 
courses  in  the  given  department,  or  to  absolve  the  depart- 
mental and  group  requirement  for  the  degree:  English  1-2 
and  English  103-104;  Mathematics  1,  2,  3,  or  6;  Music  1-2; 
courses  in  Modern  Languages  in  which  the  student  is  prepared; 
other  courses  subject  to  the  recommendation  of  the  depart 
ment  concerned.  Satisfactory  passing  of  such  examinations 
will  not  diminish  the  number  of  hours  required  for  the  degree, 
but  will  eliminate  course  requirements  only,  thus  allowing 
greater  freedom  of  election  during  the  first  two  years.  Such 
examinations  will  be  held  at  the  opening  of  the  first  and 
second  semesters.  Application  for  permission  to  take  the  Sep- 
tember examinations  should  be  filed  with  the  Registrar's  Office 
not  later  than  September  1. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  REQUIREMENT 
Before  graduation,  a  student  must  have  ( 1 )  a  reading 
knowledge  of  French  or  German,  and  a  reading  knowledge  of 
Greek  or  Latin;  or,  (2)  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  or 
German,  and  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  other  of  these 
two  languages  or  of  Italian  or  of  Spanish. 

These  requirements  may  be  absolved  by  examination,  or,  in 
special  cases,  by  certification  by  the  department  concerned. 
Examinations  are  held  in  September  and  in  March  of  each  year. 
Students  are  urged  to  meet  these  requirements  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, but  freshmen  are  not  advised  to  take  either  of  these  ex- 
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aminations  until  March  of  their  first  year  unless  they  have 
had  thorough  preparation.  If,  for  any  reason,  a  student  is 
unable  to  fulfill  these  requirements  by  September  of  the  junior 
year,  she  will  be  expected  to  take  the  necessary  language 
courses.  In  the  case  of  transfer  students,  whenever  necessary, 
special  arrangements  may  be  made  by  the  Dean  for  their  satis- 
factory fulfillment  before  graduation. 

A  reading  knowledge  of  Latin  represents  preparation  equi- 
valent to  the  4-unit  entrance  requirement  plus  six  semester 
hours  in  college,  or  the  equivalent  of  Latin  1-2  and  Latin  11, 
12. 

A  reading  knowledge  of  Greek  represents  preparation  equi- 
valent to  Greek  1-2  and  Greek  103,  104. 

A  reading  knowledge  of  French  represents  preparation  equi- 
valent to  the  facility  a  student  is  expected  to  attain  who  has 
successfully  completed  the  first  semester  of  French  27-2  8  or 
French  29-30. 

A  reading  knowledge  of  German  represents  preparation 
equivalent  to  the  facility  a  student  is  expected  to  attain  who 
has  successfully  completed  German  3-4. 

An  elementary  knowledge  of  French,  German,  Italian,  or 
Spanish  represents  preparation  equivalent  to  either  two  years 
of  pre-college  training,  or  one  year  of  college  training;  that  is, 
to  the  satisfactory  completion  of  French  1-2,  of  German  1-2, 
of  Italian  1-2,  or  of  Spanish  1-2. 

MAJOR  SUBJECT 

In  addition  to  the  group  requirements  and  the  foreign  lan- 
guage requirements,  a  student  must  choose  a  major  subject 
and  related  subjects  amounting  to  36  semester  hours,  exclusive 
of  courses  taken  to  meet  the  general  requirements  for  the  de- 
gree.  The  remaining  36  hours  are  elective.   The  choice  of  the 
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major  subject  is  made  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  and 
the  work  of  the  junior  and  senior  years  is  planned  with  the 
advice  of  the  major  professor. 

A  student  may  select  any  one  of  the  following  as  her  major 
subject'1":  Biblical  Literature,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Economics 
and  Sociology,  English,  French,  Romance  Languages,  History 
and  Government,  Latin,  Mathematics,  Music,  Philosophy  and 
Psychology,  Physics,  Pre-medical  Sciences,  American  Prob- 
lems, Revolution  and  Romanticism. 

SUMMER  READING 

Departments  prepare  a  summer  reading  list  for  courses  in 
connection  with  which  they  deem  that  private  reading  can 
profitably  be  done.  These  lists  with  discussion  of  them  are 
given  to  the  students  in  such  courses  in  the  second  semester 
of  each  year.  This  is  intended  to  stimulate  wide  reading  and 
personal  initiative  among  all  students,  and  offers  the  only 
chance  freshmen  have  to  do  supervised  summer  reading. 

A  sophomore  or  a  junior,  who  has  done  sufficiently  well  in 
a  course  to  make  her  instructor  think  she  can  do  so  with 
profit,  may  arrange,  with  the  approval  of  the  department,  to 
do  special  summer  reading  from  lists  prepared  for  that  course, 
take  an  examination  on  it  at  the  opening  of  college  the  fol- 
lowing fall,  and,  if  successful  in  the  examination,  may  receive 
an  hour  of  credit.  Such  reading  assignment  for  credit  in  con- 
nection with  each  course  shall  be  submitted  along  with  the 
description  of  that  course  to  the  Committee  on  Instruction. 
No  student  is  to  do  such  reading  for  credit  in  more  than  two 
courses  in  one  summer. 


*  Specific  requirements  for  each  major  subject  are  described  under  the 
various  departments  in  Courses  of  Instruction.  The  majors  in  Pre-medical 
Sciences,  in  American  Problems,  and  in  Revolution  and  Romanticism  are 
described  on  pages  15  1-15 J. 
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SPEECH  IMPROVEMENT 
A  phonographic  record  of  the  speech  of  each  new  student 
is  made  under  the  supervision  of  the  instructor  in  Speech.  The 
purpose  of  the  recording  is  to  enable  the  student  to  form  an 
accurate  estimate  of  her  proficiency  in  the  fundamentals  of 
good  speech.  Students  who  are  noticeably  deficient  are  advised 
to  enter  English  111-112.  Others  are  assisted  by  means  of 
periodical  conferences. 

HONORS 

GENERAL  HONORS 

General  Honors  are  awarded  to  members  of  the  graduating 
class  in  three  classes:  cum  laude,  magna  cum  lati.de,  and  sum- 
ma  cum  laude,  on  the  basis  of  their  grades  during  the  entire 
course,  and,  in  addition,  on  the  results  of  a  comprehensive  ex- 
amination in  their  major  subject.  This  examination  is  to  be 
taken  in  May  of  the  senior  year  and  must  be  passed  in  order 
to  receive  general  honors.  The  examination  will  be  a  written 
examination  of  not  less  than  three  hours  set  by  the  major  de- 
partment. It  will  not  be  of  the  nature  of  a  wide  range  of 
facts,  but  rather  a  test  of  the  candidate's  power  of  reflection 
and  her  ability  to  employ  the  ideas  and  processes  characteristic 
of  her  major  subject.  Due  consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
form  in  which  the  material  is  presented. 

Students  having  a  credit  ratio  of  2  on  their  first  seven 
semesters'  work  shall  be  eligible  to  take  the  comprehensive  ex- 
amination. The  final  credit  ratio  shall  be  computed  from  a 
consideration  of  the  grades  in  the  course  and  the  comprehen- 
sive examination  with  a  weighting  of  three  to  one. 

READING  FOR  DEPARTMENTAL  HONORS 
The  plan  of  reading  for  departmental  honors  is  in  principle 
the  same  for  all  departments,  although,  in  certain  details,  the 
procedure  in  the  case  of  those  departments  having  a  relatively 
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large  number  of  major  students  (namely,  the  Departments  of 
Economics  and  Sociology;  English;  French;  History  and  Gov- 
ernment) differs  somewhat  from  the  procedure  in  those  de- 
partments having  relatively  few  major  students  (namely, 
Chemistry;  Greek  and  Latin;  Mathematics;  Philosophy,  Psy- 
chology and  Education;  Physics). 

The  underlying  aim  of  this  plan  of  reading  for  departmen- 
tal honors  is  to  achieve  a  synthesis  of  the  field  of  major  in- 
terest, rather  than  specialization,  with  the  idea  that  specializa- 
tion should  be  reserved  for  graduate  work.  The  plan  is  de- 
signed not  merely  for  the  very  exceptional  student,  but  rather 
for  any  earnest  and  able  student  who  is  really  interested  in  her 
chosen  field,  and  who  is  eager  to  do  scholarly  work  in  that 
field  by  the  method  proposed.  The  aim  is  to  encourage  in- 
terest in  scholarly  work  by  offering  this  opportunity  to  as 
many  students  as  can  be  expected  to  profit  by  it.  The  ex- 
ceptional student  also  will  have  opportunity  under  such  a 
plan,  and  will  be  rewarded  for  distinguished  work  by  graduat- 
ing with  highest  honors  or  with  high  honors  in  her  chosen 
department.  Those  whose  work  meets  the  requirements  of 
this  plan,  but  is  not  of  exceptional  merit,  will  graduate  with 
honors. 

As  a  rule,  students  are  admitted  to  the  honors  group  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  sophomore  year.  However,  in  exceptional 
cases  a  promising  candidate  may  be  admitted  upon  recom- 
mendation of  her  instructors  in  the  department  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  first  semester  of  the  junior  year,  but  not  there- 
after. 

For  good  and  sufficient  reason,  a  student  may  withdraw 
from  the  honors  group  at  the  end  of  the  junior  year,  with 
the  consent  of  the  department,  the  Committee  on  Depart- 
mental Honors,  and  the  Dean.  During  the  senior  year  no 
student   may   withdraw   from    the   honors   group   except   for 
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very  grave  reasons   which  are  approved  by  the  department, 
the  Committee  on  Departmental  Honors,  and  the  Dean. 

Qualifications  of  Applicants  for  Admission  to 
the  Honors  Group 

( 1 )  A  credit  ratio  of  1 . 5  for  the  work  of  the  freshman  and 

sophomore  years. 

(2)  An  average  grade  of  B  on  work  taken  in  the  department 

before  the  junior  year. 

(3)  At  least  one  elementary  course  in  the  department  elect- 

ed for  major  work,  with  the  understanding  that  some 
departments  may  require  more  than  one. 

(4)  Approval  of  the  department. 

In  the  Department  of  Chemistry  and  the  Department  of 
Physics,  candidates  for  honors  work  must  give  evidence  of 
superior   ability  in   both   theoretical   and   experimental   work. 

Supplementary  Reading 

Reading  or  other  work  relating  to  certain  parts  of  the 
major  field  not  otherwise  covered  shall  be  designated  by  the 
department  concerned  when  a  student  is  accepted  for  honors 
work  in  the  spring  of  her  sophomore  year.  This  supplemen- 
tary work  shall  be  apportioned  in  such  a  way  that  it  may, 
if  the  student  wishes,  be  done  during  the  two  following  sum- 
mers. The  student  shall  be  examined  the  following  Septem- 
ber on  such  supplementary  work  done  during  the  summer. 
When  done  during  the  junior  year,  the  student  shall  be  ex- 
amined before  May  of  that  year.  It  is  intended  that  these 
examinations  shall  be  merely  interim  tests  and  checks,  and  it 
is  not  contemplated  that  the  grades  shall  be  recorded  in 
the  Registrar's  Office,  or  that  they  shall  in  any  way  be  aver- 
aged in  with  the  final  examinations. 
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Final  Comprehensive  Examination 

The  final  comprehensive  examination  (for  which  a  free 
reading  period  of  at  least  one  or  two  weeks  shall  be  granted 
in  the  spring  of  the  senior  year)  shall  consist  of  (a)  two  or 
more  written  examinations  on  the  major  work  of  both  junior 
and  senior  years,  to  be  followed  by  (b)  a  general  oral  exami- 
nation. These  final  comprehensive  examinations  shall  be  com- 
pleted before  the  regular  examination  period.  Each  oral  ex- 
amination shall  be  conducted  by  the  department  as  a  whole 
assisted,  when  possible,  by  at  least  one  examiner  from  outside 
the  college.  At  least  two  members  of  the  department  shall 
join  in  the  preparation  of  the  questions  of  each  written  ex- 
amination. The  papers  shall  be  read  and  graded  by  these  mem- 
bers and  by  the  outside  examiner. 

Supervising  Committee 
The  Faculty  Committee  on  Departmental  Honors  considers 
all  phases  of  honors  work,  including  approval  of  candidates 
for  honors  work,  approval  of  units  offered  for  honors  work, 
approval  of  schedules  of  honors  students,  and  arrangements 
of  final  examinations. 

DEPARTMENTAL  HONORS  IN  DETAIL 
Plan  A. 

For  the  Departments  of  Chemistry,  Greek  and  Latin,  Mathe- 
matics, Philosophy  and  Psychology,  and  Physics: 

The  plan  of  reading  for  honors  in  these  departments  is 
tutorial.  In  general,  students  working  for  honors  under  this 
plan  are  not  regularly  enrolled  in  courses,  but  pursue  their 
work  under  the  direction  of  their  respective  departmental 
supervisors.  The  students  and  the  departmental  supervisor 
meet  for  approximately  two  consecutive  hours  at  least  once 
a  week.  If  there  is  more  than  one  student,  each  student  has 
at  least  one  additional  weekly  conference  with  her  supervisor. 
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A  student  reading  for  departmental  honors  under  this  plan 
shall  take  five  units  (the  equivalent  of  thirty  semester  hours) 
within  the  department  in  which  she  is  reading  for  honors,  and 
two  units  (the  equivalent  of  twelve  semester  hours)  in  desig- 
nated allied  fields.  Thus  the  total  number  of  units  included 
in  the  honors  work  and  tested  by  the  final  comprehensive 
examinations  in  the  senior  year  is  seven  (the  equivalent  of 
forty-two  semester  hours).  In  the  Department  of  Physics, 
the  seven  units  are  distributed  among  physics,  mathematics 
and  chemisty.  In  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  the  seven 
units  are  distributed  among  chemistry,  physics,  mathematics 
and  biology.  In  view  of  the  extra  work  undertaken  by  the 
candidate  for  honors  outside  the  units  required,  she  is  granted, 
upon  passing  the  final  comprehensive  examinations,  an  addi- 
tional half -unit  credit  (the  equivalent  of  three  semester 
hours),  making  her  total  credit  in  honors  work  equivalent  to 
forty-five  credit  hours.  The  remaining  semester  hours  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  requirements  for  a  degree  should  be  given 
entirely  to  electives,  preferably  outside  the  department  in 
which  she  is  reading  for  honors.  During  both  the  junior  and 
senior  years,  the  student  must  pass  the  regular  examinations 
in  elective  courses  not  included  in  the  honors  work. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  a  student  working  for 
departmental  honors  under  this  plan  take  four  units  in  the 
junior  year,  two  units  in  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year, 
and  one  unit  in  the  second  semester  of  the  senior  year,  but 
it  is  understood  that  this  distribution  may  be  modified  by  the 
department  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  a  student. 

The  final  comprehensive  examinations,  both  written  and 
oral,  must  be  passed  with  a  grade  of  A  or  B  in  order  to  grad- 
uate with  departmental  honors.  If  passed  with  a  grade  of  C, 
the  candidate  is  allowed  to  graduate  as  a  major  in  the  depart- 
ment without  further  examinations,  but  without  honors.    A 
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student  receiving  a  grade  below  C  on  the  final  comprehensive 
examinations  is  required,  in  order  to  graduate,  to  pass  further 
tests  arranged  by  the  department  in  which  she  is  doing  her 
major  work,  and  must  obtain  the  special  recommendation  of 
the  department.  Inasmuch  as  the  student's  credit  ratio  under 
these  circumstances  may  be  below  1.0,  such  a  case  must  be 
referred  for  final  decision  to  the  Committee  on  Departmental 
Honors  and  the  Dean. 

In  the  spring  of  the  junior  year,  written  examinations  are 
arranged  by  the  student's  supervisor  on  the  honors  work  cov- 
ered in  that  year,  both  as  a  means  of  affording  practice  to  the 
student  and  as  a  means  of  determining  a  tentative  grade  for 
the  year's  work  in  the  field  of  major  interest.  This  tentative 
grade  becomes  final  in  the  event  that  the  student  withdraws 
from  the  honors  group,  or  from  college. 

Any  department  may  at  its  discretion,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Committee  on  Departmental  Honors,  follow 
the  tutorial  method  outlined  above,  but  the  larger  depart- 
ments will  ordinarily  pursue  the  plan  described  below. 

Plan  B. 

For  the  Departments  of  Economics   and  Sociology,  English, 

French   (Modern  Languages),  History  and  Government: 

A  student  reading  for  departmental  honors  under  this  plan 
takes  courses  aggregating  thirty  semester  hours  within  the 
department  in  which  she  is  reading  for  honors,  and  twelve 
semester  hours  in  designated  courses  in  allied  fields.  Thus  the 
total  number  of  semester  hours  included  in  the  honors  work 
and  tested  by  the  final  comprehensive  examination  in  the 
senior  year  is  forty-two.  In  view  of  the  extra  work  under- 
taken by  the  candidate  for  honors  outside  the  required  courses, 
she  is  granted,  upon  passing  the  final  comprehensive  examina- 
tions, three  additional  hours  of  credit,  making  a  total  of  forty- 
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five  credit  hours  in  honors  work.  The  remaining  semester 
hours  necessary  to  complete  the  requirements  for  a  degree 
should  be  given  entirely  to  electives,  preferably  outside  the 
department  in  which  the  student  is  studying  for  honors. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  an  honors  student  take 
thirty  or  thirty-two  hours  in  the  junior  year,  fifteen  or  sixteen 
hours  in  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year,  and  nine  or  ten 
in  the  second  semester  of  the  senior  year. 

Juniors  in  the  honors  group  shall  take  the  regular  exami- 
nations in  all  courses.  Seniors  in  the  honors  group  are  ex- 
empted from  course  examinations  in  their  honors  work,  but 
must  pass  regular  course  examinations  in  courses  not  included 
in  the  honors  work. 

The  final  comprehensive  examinations,  both  written  and 
oral,  must  be  passed  with  a  grade  of  A  or  B  in  order  to 
graduate  with  departmental  honors.  If  passed  with  a  grade 
of  C,  the  candidate  is  allowed  to  graduate  as  a  major  in 
the  department  without  further  examinations,  but  wtihout 
honors.  A  student  receiving  a  grade  below  C  on  the  final 
comprehensive  examinations  is  required,  in  order  to  graduate 
as  a  major  in  the  department,  to  pass  the  regular  examinations 
in  courses  taken  in  her  senior  year.  Her  standing  is  then  de- 
termined by  the  final  grades  obtained  in  individual  courses 
taken  in  the  junior  and  senior  years,  in  the  same  way  as  with 
students  not  reading  for  honors.  Automatically,  however,  she 
receives  a  grade  of  D  for  the  additional  three  hours  awarded 
to  honors  students  only,  as  these  hours  cannot  be  covered  by 
course  examinations. 

While  this  plan  is  not  essentially  tutorial,  each  honors  stu- 
dent receives  individual  supervision.  There  are  fortnightly 
conferences  with  a  supervisor,  and  occasional  conferences  with 
instructors  in  the  major  subject  aiming  to  assist  and  encourage 
the  student. 
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An  honors  student  is  permitted  to  attend  classes  voluntarily 
during  her  senior  year. 

OTHER  HONORS 
Dean's  List 
At  the  end  of  each  semester  a  Dean's  List  is  prepared  con- 
sisting of  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors  recommended  by 
the  instructors  in  most  of  their  classes  for  ability,  dependa- 
bility, and  achievement.  For  the  following  semester  students 
so  recommended  may  attend  class  or  not  at  their  own  dis- 
cretion. A  student  may  be  removed  from  this  list  at  any  time 
upon  unfavorable  report  from  her  instructors. 

Junior  Honors 
Junior  Honors,  based  upon  the  work  of  the  first  two  years, 
are  awarded  at  the  opening  Convocation  of  the  college  year 
to  the  highest  ranking  members  of  the  junior  class. 

Freshman  Honor  List 

The  names  of  freshmen  whose  grades  are  all  B  or  who  have 
an  average  better  than  B  for  the  first  semester  are  published 
and  an  occasion  is  made  for  suitable  recognition  of  them  by 
the  college. 

The  Junior  Year  Abroad 

Students  may  be  allowed  to  substitute  for  the  work  of  the 
junior  year  a  year  of  supervised  study  in  France  under  the 
Foreign  Study  Plan  of  the  University  of  Delaware. 

The  course  of  study  in  France  is  divided  into  two  periods, 
a  ten- week  summer  term,  from  the  second  week  in  August  to 
the  third  week  in  October,  at  Tours,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Universite  de  Poitiers,  and  the  regular  French  academic 
session  of  eight  months,  November  1  to  July  1,  which  is  spent 
in  Paris,  at  the  Universite  de  Paris  and  the  Ecole  Libre  des 
Sciences  Politiques. 
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The  summer  is  devoted  to  an  intensive  study  of  the  French 
language  preliminary  to  lecture  courses  in  Paris.  The  lecture 
system  of  French  universities  is  supplemented  by  collateral 
reading  and  discussions  under  preceptorial  supervision  and  by 
private  lessons  in  French  diction  and  composition.  The  sub- 
jects offered  include  French  literature,  history,  geography, 
philosophy,  economics,  and  history  of  French  art. 

The  students  live  in  private  French  families  where  they 
must  speak  the  language  and  where  they  have  an  opportunity 
to  become  acquainted  with  French  life.  A  carefully  arranged 
program  includes  the  best  French  operas  and  plays  and  also 
vacation  excursions  to  some  of  the  most  interesting  places  in 
France  and  adjacent  countries. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Foreign  Study  Group  must 
have  shown  special  ability  in  French,  have  maintained  a  high 
quality  of  work  in  language,  and  good  general  scholarship 
throughout  the  first  two  years  in  college.  They  must  be 
recommended  by  the  Department  of  Modern  Languages  and 
by  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

A  few  honors  students  who  are  recommended  by  the  fac- 
ulty spend  their  junior  year  at  St.  Andrews  University,  St. 
Andrews,  Scotland,  under  a  plan  especially  arranged  for  them 
by  the  administration  of  Sweet  Briar  College. 

ACADEMIC  STANDARDS 

Scholarship  Regulations 

Grades  are  assigned  with  the  following  meaning:  A  indi- 
cates excellent  work;  B,  very  good;  C,  fair,  or  the  work  of 
an  average  student;  D,  poor  but  passing;  E,  a  condition  with 
privilege  of  re-examination;  F,  a  failure  which  can  be  made 
up  only  by  repeating  the  course  in  class. 

Each  semester  hour  graded  A  counts  3  quality  points;  B, 
2;  C,  1.    The  minimum  requirement  for  a  degree  is  the  com- 
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pletion  of  120  semester  hours  and  4  hours  additional  in  Physi- 
cal Education.  Every  student  must  also  have  for  graduation 
120  quality  points  and  a  credit  ratio  of  1.0  for  her  entire 
course.  The  credit  ratio  is  the  ratio  of  the  total  number  of 
quality  points  to  the  total  number  of  hours  taken,  a  credit 
ratio  of  1.0  being  equivalent  to  a  C  average. 

A  student  transferring  from  another  college  is  required  to 
make  for  graduation  a  credit  ratio  of  1.0  upon  the  work 
pursued  at  Sweet  Briar  College. 

Examinations 

General  examinations  are  held  twice  a  year.  In  all  courses 
extending  throughout  the  year,  midyear  grades  are  recorded 
in  the  Registrar's  office,  but  the  grade  recorded  at  the  close  of 
the  year  is  the  permanent  grade  for  the  year's  work.  In  the 
case  of  juniors  and  seniors,  in  courses  extending  throughout 
the  year,  wherever  practicable,  the  final  spring  examination 
presupposes  a  synthetic  grasp  of  the  whole  year's  work,  and 
includes  questions  bearing  upon  the  work  of  the  first  semester 
in  its  relation  to  the  work  of  the  second  semester. 

If  a  student  is  unable  on  account  of  illness  to  take  an  ex- 
amination at  the  time  scheduled,  she  must  secure  a  physician's 
certificate  of  illness  and  present  it  to  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  the  examination  was  missed,  who  will  set  the 
time  for  special  examination.  Absence  for  other  reason  than 
that  of  illness  will  be  considered  a  cause  for  a  failure,  unless 
the  student  presents  for  such  absence  reasons  satisfactory  to 
the  Faculty. 

Re-examinations  are  allowed  in  case  of  conditional  failure 
at  the  discretion  of,  and  at  the  time  appointed  by,  the  head 
of  the  department  concerned.  Those  failing  in  the  re-exami- 
nation will  be  required  to  repeat  the  course  in  question. 
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All  tests  and  examinations  are  given  under  the  honor  sys- 
tem. Any  violation  of  its  requirements  constitutes  an  offense 
of  great  seriousness. 

Class  Attendance 
Students  are  expected  to  attend  their  classes  regularly  and 
promptly.  Any  absence  tends  naturally  to  lower  the  student's 
standing.  After  a  specified  number  of  absences,  whatever  the 
cause,  students  must  conform  to  Faculty  Rulings  VIII — Ab- 
sence from  Academic  Appointments. 

The  College  reserves  the  right  to  exclude  at  any  time  any 
student  whose  conduct  or  academic  standing  it  regards  as 
undesirable. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  numbers  of  courses  indicate  in  a  general  way  their 
difficulty  and  the  advancement  of  the  student  group  for 
which  the  courses  are  offered.  Numbers  below  100  indicate 
courses  without  prerequisites  and  courses  open  to  freshmen; 
numbers  from  101  to  199  indicate  courses  open  to  sopho- 
mores and  upperclassmen,  usually  with  one  prerequisite;  num- 
bers from  201  to  299  indicate  courses  open  to  juniors  and 
seniors,  usually  with  two  prerequisites;  the  numbers  above  300 
indicate  advanced  courses  open  to  seniors,  major  students,  and 
others  of  unusual  ability. 

Odd  numbers  indicate  courses  offered  in  the  first  semester, 
even  numbers,  those  offered  in  the  second  semester. 

In  general,  students  are  expected  to  complete  the  full  year 
in  courses  in  which  the  semester  numbers  are  connected  with 
a  hyphen.  In  courses  in  which  the  semester  numbers  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  comma  this  is  not  the  case,  but  the  first  semester 
is  prerequisite  to  the  second  except  where  otherwise  specified. 

ART 

Miss  McLaws  Associate  Professor  Robinson 

Assistant  Professor  Wilcox 

1-2.     History  and  Appreciation  of  Art. 

This  course  seeks  to  give  an  understanding  of  art  as  a  record 

of  the  aesthetic  experience  of  mankind  through  the  ages  and 

to  awaken  the  perceptions  so  that  the  arts  of  the  past  and 

present  become  a  vital  reality.    Studio  practice  in  drawing, 

painting  in  all  mediums  including  fresco,  and  modeling.    No 

previous  training  necessary.    A  knowledge  of  ancient  history 

is  desirable  as  a  basis  for  this  course. 

Open  to  all  students.    Three  hours  throughout  the  year.    Credit  six  hours. 

Miss  Wilcox 
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3,  4.     History  of  Architecture. 

A  survey  of  architecture  from  prehistoric  times  to  the  pres- 
ent. This  course  aims  to  give  an  understanding  of  the  ele- 
ments of  architecture,  the  historic  styles,  and  an  appreciation 
of  the  buildings  of  man  from  the  standpoint  of  beauty  and 
function.  First  semester:  Egyptian,  Mesopotamian,  Greek, 
Roman,  Early  Christian,  Byzantine  and  Romanesque  architec- 
ture. Second  semester:  Gothic,  Renaissance  and  Modern 
architecture. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  three  hours  each  semester. 
Course  4  may  be  elected  independently  of  Course  3,  but  students  who 
take  Course  4  without  Course  3  will  be  required  to  do  extra  work  in 
classical  architecture  as  a  basis  for  the  work  of  the  second  semester. 

Dr.  Robinson 

101-102.     Greek  Sculpture. 

An  historical  and  critical  study  of  the  development  of  Greek 
sculpture  from  the  earliest  times  through  the  Graeco-Roman 
period.   Studio  practice  in  drawing  and  modeling. 

The  purpose  of  the  practical  work  is  training  in  observa- 
tion and  some  development  of  aesthetic  appreciation.  It  will 
be  adapted  to  the  ability  and  needs  of  individual  students 
and  does  not  necessarily  imply  previous  training  in  art. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year.    Credit  four  hours. 

Dr.  Robinson  and  Miss  Wilcox 

103.  Italian  Painting. 

A  critical  study  of  the  technique,  subjects,  composition  and 
historic  relations  of  Italian  painting  from  the  Gothic  period 
through  the  High  Renaissance. 

Three  hours  first  semester.    Credit  three  hours.  Miss  McLaws 

104.  Northern  and  Spanish  Painting. 

A  study  of  Flemish,  Dutch,  Spanish  and  German  painting 
through  the  seventeenth  century;  English  and  French  paint- 
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ing  through  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  highly  desirable  that 
course  103  should  precede  this  course. 

Three  hours  second  semester.    Credit  three  hours.  Miss  McLaws 

105.  Monuments  of  Ancient  Athens. 

An  historical  study  of  the  principal  monuments  of  ancient 
Athens  with  an  account  of  the  development  and  topography 
of  the  city. 

Two  hours  first  semester.  Credit  two  hours.  Given  when  desired  by  a 
sufficient  number  of  students.  Dr.  Robinson 

106.  Monuments  of  Ancient  Rome. 

An  historical  study  of  the  principal  monuments  of  ancient 
Rome  with  an  account  of  the  development  and  topography 
of  the  city. 

Two  hours  second  semester.  Credit  two  hours.  Given  when  desired  by  a 
sufficient  number  of  students.  Dr.  Robinson 

107-108.     Medieval  Art. 

A  study  of  the  transformation  of  classical  art  into  Byzantine 
in  the  East  and  into  Romanesque  and  Gothic  in  the  West, 
traced  through  the  changing  styles  in  sculpture,  painting  and 
the  minor  arts  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Consideration  will  be 
given  to  illuminated  manuscripts,  mosaics,  tapestries  and 
stained  glass  from  the  Early  Christian  period  through  the 
Gothic. 
Two  hours  throughout  the  year.    Credit  four  hours.  Dr.  Robinson 

201.     Greek  Art. 

A  brief  survey  of  pre-Hellenic  civilization  and  art  followed  by 
a  study  of   historic   Greek   architecture,   sculpture,   painting, 
coins  and  minor  arts.   Extra  credit  of  one-half  hour  in  labora- 
tory work  is  offered. 
Three  hours  first  semester.    Credit  three  hours.  Dr.  Robinson 
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202.     Etruscan  and  Roman  Art. 

A  study  of  Etruscan  and  Roman  architecture,  sculpture, 
painting  and  minor  arts,  with  a  preliminary  study  of  pre- 
historic Italy.  Extra  credit  of  one-half  hour  in  laboratory 
work  is  offered.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  course  201  should 
precede  this  course. 

Three  hours  second  semester.    Credit  three  hours.  Dr.  Robinson 

205-206.     Modern  Painting. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  modern  schools  of  painting 
in  France  and  England  from  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, in  America  from  the  eighteenth  century,  and  in  Holland 
and  Spain  during  the  nineteenth  century.  Special  attention 
will  be  paid  to  contemporary  art  in  America. 

Prerequisite:  Courses  1-2,  or  103  and  104.  Three  hours  throughout  the 
year.    Credit  six  hours.  Miss  McLaws 

APPLIED  ART 

9.     Elementary  Drawing  and  Color. 

Drawing  and  sketching  in  pencil,  charcoal  and  color  from 
nature,  life,  cast  and  still  life.  This  course  aims  to  develop 
the  ability  to  see  and  represent  things  pictorially  for  form, 
line,  color  and  composition.  Qualified  students  may  work  in 
oil. 

Open  to  all  classes.    Hours  to  be  arranged  with  the  department.    No  credit. 

Miss  McLaws 

110.     Sketching  from  Life  and  Landscape. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  or  are  taking  course  1-2  and  course  9 
or  its  equivalent.    One  hour  credit  for  three  hours  of  practical  work. 

Miss  McLaws  and  Miss  Wilcox 
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BIBLICAL  LITERATURE 

Professor  Benedict*  Miss  Huntress-)- 

A  student  who  elects  Biblical  Literature  as  her  major  sub- 
ject must  complete  thirty-six  hours  in  Biblical  Literature  and 
related  subjects,  of  which  at  least  eighteen  hours  must  be 
taken  in  this  department,  in  addition  to  introductory  survey 
courses  in  both  Old  Testament  (105)  and  New  Testament 
(106  or  103,  104).  In  view  of  the  various  possible  emphases 
within  the  field  (literary,  historical,  sociological,  philosophical) 
the  allied  courses  to  be  counted  in  the  major  will  be  separately 
determined  for  each  student.  Ancient  History,  Ethics,  Prin- 
ciples of  Sociology,  Social  Psychology,  and  Greek  obviously 
have  a  close  relationship  to  this  field,  as  do  certain  aspects  of 
other  courses  in  History,  Philosophy,  Literature,  Art,  and 
Music.  Students  planning  to  major  in  Biblical  Literature  who 
have  not  had  Greek  are  advised  to  take  Greek  1-2  before  or 
during  the  junior  year. 

103,  104.  The  Literature  of  the  New  Testament  in 
Its  Historical  Setting. 

First  semester:  A  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Jews  and  the 
major  lines  of  development  in  Jewish  thought  and  institutions 
up  to  the  New  Testament  period;  the  political  and  religious 
situation  in  Palestine  in  the  first  century  A.D.;  against  this 
background,  a  study  of  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  as  pre- 
sented in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  with  attention  to  the  inter- 
relation of  Mark,  Matthew,  and  Luke.  Second  semester:  The 
beginnings  of  the  church  and  the  outreach  of  Christianity 
into  the  Graeco-Roman  world  as  seen  in  the  book  of  Acts; 
the  significance  of  each  of  the  New  Testament  writings  in 


*On  sabbatical  leave  first  semester  193  5-3  6. 
fFirst  semester   193  5-36. 
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the  expanding  Christian  movement,  with  special  attention  to 
the  Pauline  Epistles  and  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

No  prerequisite.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  Course  106.  Two 
hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  two  hours  each  semester.  A  third  hour 
of  credit  may  be  earned  in  either  or  both  semesters  by  supervised  indi- 
vidual work  including  additional  readings  and  the  preparation  of  a  paper 
for  class  presentation.  Course  103  may  be  taken  without  course  104,  but 
course   104  may  not  be  taken  without  course   103. 

105.  The  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Its 
Historical  Setting. 

The  cultural  and  political  history  of  Israel  as  influenced  by 
other  civilizations,  by  the  physical  environment,  and  by  the 
genius  of  outstanding  personalities;  the  literary  expression  of 
national  and  personal  experience  and  aspiration  in  the  varied 
forms  of  Old  Testament  prose  and  poetry. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  all  classes.  Three  hours  first  semester.  Credit 
three  hours. 

106.  The  Literature  of  the  New  Testament  in  Its 
Historical  Setting. 

A  course  dealing  with  the  same  main  topics  as  course  103, 
104,  but  presupposing  Old  Testament  study. 

Prerequisite:  Biblical  Literature  105.  Open  to  all  classes.  Not  open  to 
students  who  have  had  course  103,  104.  Three  hours  second  semester. 
Credit  three  hours. 

203.     The  Pre-Exilic  and  Exilic  Prophets. 

The  social  forces  and  individual  experiences  that  culminated 
in  the  work  of  the  great  prophets  before  and  during  the  Exile; 
the  significance  of  each  in  his  own  time,  in  his  influence  upon 
subsequent  religious  thought,  and  in  his  relation  to  present- 
day  problems. 

Prerequisite:  Biblical  Literature  10  5.  Three  hours  first  semester.  Credit 
three  hours.    Given  in  alternate  years.    Not  given  in   1936-37. 
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204.  The  Poetry  and  Wisdom  Literature  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  Apocrypha. 

A  brief  study  of  the  early  poems  embedded  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment narrative,  and  of  the  poetic  forms  used  by  the  prophets; 
a  fuller  study  of  the  lyric  anthologies,  especially  the  Psalms; 
of  the  book  of  Job;  and  of  the  didactic  poetry  of  Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes,  Ecclesiasticus,  and  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon. 

Prerequisite:  Biblical  Literature  105.  Three  hours  second  semester.  Credit 
three  hours.    Given  in  alternative  years.    Not  given  in   193  6-3  7. 

207.  The  Records  and  Historic  Interpretations  of 
the  Life  and  Teaching  of  Jesus. 

An  intensive  study  of  certain  aspects  of  the  Gospels,  leading 
into  a  survey  of  the  varying  emphases  in  the  interpretation  of 
Christian  ethics,  theology,  and  worship  as  formulated  through 
the  centuries  by  outstanding  leaders  and  embodied  in  the 
teaching  and  ritual  of  different  denominational  groups. 

Prerequisite:  Biblical  Literature  103,  104  or  106.  Three  hours  first  semester. 
Credit  three  hours.    Given  in  alternative  years.    Given  in  193  6-37. 

212.     Modern  Problems  in  Religion. 

Problems  for  study  will  be  selected  from  such  topics  as  the 
conception  of  God,  the  place  of  Jesus  in  Christian  thought  and 
experience,  immortality,  the  problem  of  evil,  science  and  re- 
ligion, prayer,  the  Bible,  the  Church.  The  course  is  designed 
to  give,  by  reading,  lectures,  and  discussion,  a  familiarity  with 
different  points  of  view  in  recent  religious  thought,  with 
enough  historical  background  to  make  these  developments 
intelligible. 

Open  to  students  who  have  the  permission  of  the  instructor.  Three  hours 
second  semester.    Credit  three  hours. 
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215-216.     Comparative  Religion. 

An  introduction  to  the  historical  development  of  the  great 
living  religions  of  the  world  and  the  comparative  study  of 
their  teachings. 

Prerequisite:  Biblical  Literature  103,  104  or  105,  106,  except  by  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor.  Two  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  four 
hours.  A  third  hour  of  credit  may  be  earned  in  either  or  both  semesters 
by  supervised  individual  work  including  additional  readings  and  the  pre- 
paration of  a  paper  for  class  presentation. 

221.     The  Use  of  the  Bible  in  Religious  Education. 

A  survey  of  the  methods  and  materials  of  present-day  "re- 
ligious education,"  with  critical  study  of  the  selection  and 
treatment  of  Biblical  material  in  the  curricula  of  Sunday 
schools,  week-day  schools  of  religion,  and  vacation  Bible 
schools.  Practice  in  planning  simple  curricula  and  in  present- 
ing material  for  different  age  groups. 

Prerequisite:  Biblical  Literature  105  and  either  106  or  103,  104.  Two 
hours  first  semester.    Credit  two  hours.    Not  given  in   193  6-3  7. 

2  51-252.     Elementary  Hebrew. 

An  introductory  course  in  Hebrew  grammar  and  syntax,  with 
translation  of  selected  portions  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  six  hours.  Given  only  when 
desired  by  major  students,  but  open  to  others  whenever  given. 

261-262.     New  Testament  Greek. 

Selected  portions  of  the  New  Testament  studied  from  the 
Greek  text. 

Prerequisites:  Greek  1-2  and  Biblical  Literature  103,  104  or  106.  Students 
desiring  this  course  should  consult  with  the  Department  of  Greek,  as  well 
as   with   the  Department  of   Biblical   Literature. 
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BIOLOGY 

Professor  Ames  Assistant   Professor  Hague 

Miss  Harpster  Miss  Pease 

Botany  1,2,  Zoology  1,  2,  or  Zoology  1,  4  may  be  elected 
as  the  required  freshman  science. 

A  student  who  elects  Biology  as  her  major  subject  must 
complete  thirty-six  hours  in  Biology  and  related  subjects, 
eighteen  hours  of  which  must  be  in  advanced  courses  in  the 
department.  The  remaining  eighteen  hours  may  be  elected 
from  allied  sciences  or  Sociology,  but  must  include  Chem- 
istry 1-2.    German  is  recommended,  but  not  required. 

A  student  who  elects  Natural  History  as  her  major  subject 
must  complete  thirty -six  hours  in  Botany,  Zoology,  and  re- 
lated subjects,  including  the  following  courses:  Zoology  1,  2, 
109,  110,  115-116,  207,  208,  Botany  103,  104,  209,  210.  The 
remaining  hours  of  the  required  thirty-six  may  be  elected  from 
Astronomy,  Art  1-2,  Latin,  Greek  or  German. 

Courses  taken  to  meet  the  general  requirements  for  a  degree 
may  not  be  counted  in  the  major  subject  requirements. 

The  attention  of  students  interested  in  medicine  is  called  to 
the  Pre-Medical  Major,  on  page  153. 

BOTANY 

1,  2.     General  Botany. 

First  semester:  Anatomy,  physiology  and  ecology  of  the  seed 
plants.  Second  semester:  Comparative  morphology  and  evolu- 
tion of  types  from  the  great  plant  phyla.  Emphasis  on  the 
position  of  plants  in  the  organic  world  and  their  importance 
in  man's  and  nature's  economy.    Text:   Sinnott's  Botany. 

Open  to  all  classes.  Three  hours  lecture  or  recitation  and  four  hours 
laboratory  throughout  the  year.    Credit   three  hours  each  semester. 

Dr.  Ames,  Miss  Pease 
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103,  104.  Taxonomy  and  Economics  of  Spermatophytes. 
A  study  of  the  families  of  this  phylum,  their  relationships  and 
evolution.  Identification  of  species  by  use  of  keys  and  man- 
uals. Especial  attention  to  trees  and  shrubs.  The  large  forest 
belonging  to  the  college  affords  an  excellent  field  laboratory. 

Prerequisite:  Botany  1,  2.  Open  to  other  students  only  by  permission  of 
the  instructor.  One  hour  lecture  with  four  hours  laboratory  and  field 
work  throughout  the  year.  Credit  two  hours  each  semester.  An  additional 
credit  hour  may  be  gained  each  semester  by  additional  field  work  accom- 
panied by  readings  and  discussions.  Dr.  Ames 

20 J,  206.  Bacteriology  and  Microbiology. 
A  study  of  non-pathogenic  micro-organisms,  with  emphasis  on 
their  relation  to  domestic  and  industrial  problems.  Technic 
of  isolation,  cultivation  and  identification  of  organisms.  Water 
and  milk  analysis.  Lectures  on  pathogenic  organisms,  theories 
of  immunity  and  serum  reactions. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  1-2.  Three  hours  lecture  and  four  hours  laboratory 
throughout  the  year.  Credit  four  hours  each  semester.  Given  in  alternate 
years.    Not  given  in   193  6-37.  Dr.  Ames 

207,  208.     Morphology. 

A  continuation  of  the  morphology  given  in  Botany  1,  2.  A 
more  detailed  study  of  additional  types  especially  in  Pteri- 
dophyta  and  Spermatophyta. 

Prerequisite:  Botany  1,2.  Five  hours  laboratory  and  lectures  throughout 
the  year.  Credit  two  hours  each  semester.  An  additional  credit-hour  may 
be  gained  each  semester  by  additional  work  (amounting  to  three  hours  of 
laboratory  each  week)  in  the  technic  of  preserving  material,  preparation 
of  slides  and  the  use  of  chemicals  in  the  study  of  plant  material.  Given 
only  when  desired  by  students  doing  major  work  in  the  department. 

Dr.  Ames 

209,  210.     Cryptogamic  Botany. 

First  semester:   Collection  and  identification  of  fungi.    Such 

culture  work  as  is  necessary  to  study  life  histories.    Second 
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semester:  Collection  and  identification  of  fresh  water  algae 
and  Bryophyta.    Study  of  preserved  marine  algae. 

Prerequisite:  Botany  1,  2.  One  hour  lecture  and  four  hours  laboratory 
work  throughout  the  year.  Credit  two  hours  each  semester.  Given  only 
when  desired  by  students  doing  major  work  in  the  department. 

Dr.  Ames 

ZOOLOGY 

1,  2.     General  Zoology. 

An  introduction  to  biological  principles  is  gained  by  a  study 
of  the  frog  in  laboratory  and  discussion.  During  the  second 
semester,  a  study  of  representatives  of  several  invertebrate 
phyla  precedes  the  discussion  of  evolution  and  heredity.  Text: 
Curtis  and  Guthrie,  Textbook  of  General  Zoology. 

Open  to  all  classes.  Three  hours  of  lecture  or  recitation  and  four  hours 
of  laboratory  work  throughout  the  year.    Credit  three  hours  each  semester. 

Dr.  Hague,   Miss  Harpster,  Miss  Pease 

4.     Elementary  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

A  study  of  human  anatomy  and  physiology  based  on  models, 
dissection  of  a  small  mammal,  simple  experiments  and  lectures. 

Prerequisite:  Zoology  1.  Three  hours  of  lecture  or  discussion  and  four 
hours  of  laboratory  work  the  second  semester.    Credit  three  hours. 

Dr.  Hague 

103-104.     Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

A  study  of  anatomy  by  dissection  and  models;  of  physiology 
by  simple  experiments  and  lectures.  Different  vertebrates  are 
used  in  the  laboratory  work  to  explain  the  structure  and  func- 
tions of  the  human  body. 

Prerequisites:  Zoology  1,  2,  Chemestry  1,  2.  Not  open  to  those  who  have 
had  Zoology  4.  Three  hours  of  lecture  or  discussion  and  four  hours  of 
laboratory  work   throughout   the  year.    Credit   eight  hours.        Dr.   Hague 
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109,  110.     Invertebrate  Zoology. 

A  study  of  the  invertebrate  phyla,  including  morphology,  life 
histories,  economic  importance  and  phylogenetic  relations. 

'Prerequisite:  Zoology  1,  2.  Six  hours  of  lecture  and  laboratory  work 
throughout  the  year.  Credit  three  hours  each  semester.  Given  only  when 
desired  by  a  sufficient  number  of  students.  Miss  Harpster 

115-116.     Ornithology. 

A  study  of  birds — their  identification  and  habits. 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors.  Three  hours  of  lecture  and 
reading  or  field  work  throughout  the  year.    Credit  two  hours.    Dr.  Hague 

206.  Embryology. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  typical  vertebrate  forms. 

Prerequisites:  Zoology  1,  2,  and  Zoology  103,  104  or  Zoology  211.  Six 
hours  of  lecture  and  laboratory  work  the  second  semester.  Credit  three 
hours.  Given  when  desired  by  a  sufficient  number  of  students  doing  major 
work  in  the  department.  Dr.  Hague 

207.  Evolution. 

A  study  of  the  evidences  for  organic  evolution,  and  of  the 
theories  which  have  been  offered  to  explain  how  it  might  have 
occurred. 

Prerequisite:  Zoology  1,  2  or  Botany  1,  2.  Primarily  for  juniors  and 
seniors.  Open  to  sophomores  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Two  hours 
of  lecture  or  discussion  the  first  semester.    Credit  two  hours.     Dr.  Hague 

208.  Heredity. 

A  study  of  heredity  and  of  its  laws. 

Prerequisites:  Zoology  1,  2  or  1,  4  or  Botany  1,  2.  Primarily  for  juniors 
and  seniors.  Open  to  sophomores  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Two 
hours  of  lecture  or  discussion  the  second  semester.    Credit   two  hours. 

Dr.  Hague 
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211.     Vertebrate  Zoology. 

Dissection  of  the  dogfish  is  used  as  the  basis  for  a  limited 
amount  of  comparative  study  of  vertebrates. 

Prerequisite:  Zoology  1,  2.  Six  hours  of  lecture  and  laboratory  work. 
Credit  three  hours.  Given  only  when  desired  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
students   doing   major  work  in   the   department.  Dr.   Hague 

213-214.     Histology  and  Micro-Technic. 

A  study  of  the  microscopic  structures  of  tissues  and  organs. 
Laboratory  work  includes  the  technic  of  preparing  micro- 
scopic slides. 

Prerequisite:  Zoology  1,  2.  One  lecture  or  recitation  and  five  hours  of 
laboratory  work.  Credit  four  hours.  Given  when  desired  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  students.  Dr.  Hague 

CHEMISTRY 

Professor  Scott  Miss  Adams 

A  student  who  elects  Chemistry  as  her  major  subject  must 
complete  thirty-six  hours  of  Chemistry  and  allied  sciences, 
twenty-four  hours  of  which  must  be  in  advanced  courses  in 
the  department,  including  courses  103,  104,  105-106,  107- 
108,  and  either  111-112  or  a  course  in  the  200  classification. 
The  remaining  twelve  hours  may  be  taken  in  Physics,  Mathe- 
matics, or  Biology.  German  is  recommended  in  addition,  but 
is  not  required.  Courses  taken  to  meet  the  general  require- 
ments for  a  degree  may  not  be  counted  in  the  major  subject 
requirement. 

Training  in  the  advanced  courses  is  designed  to  make 
chemists  or  teachers  of  Chemistry;  also  to  prepare  students  to 
do  work  at  the  universities  toward  advanced  degrees  in  Chem- 
istry. Courses  103,  104  and  1 05-106  will  be  given  in  alter- 
nate years;  more  advanced  courses  will  be  given  as  the  regis- 
tration may  warrant. 
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The  attention  of  students  interested  in  Chemistry  is  also 
directed  to  the  Pre-Medical  Major,  on  page  153. 

1-2.     General  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

A  course  for  beginners  developed  in  accordance  with  modern 
theories  of  matter.  Although  sufficient  preparation  is  given 
for  continuance  in  advanced  courses,  particular  attention  is 
paid  to  the  needs  of  students  taking  a  science  for  its  cultural 
value.  The  importance  of  the  scientific  method  is  stressed,  the 
contacts  of  Chemistry  with  other  sciences  are  pointed  out, 
and  its  manifold  bearing  on  daily  life  explained. 

Open  to  all  classes.  Three  hours  of  lecture  or  recitation  and  one  three- 
hour  laboratory  period  throughout  the  year.    Credit  six  hours. 

Dr.  Scott,  Miss  Adams 

103.  Qualitative  Analysis. 

A  study  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  qualitative  analysis. 
Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  application  of  the  laws  of  chemical 
equilibrium,  and  the  theories  of  solution  and  of  electrolytic 
dissociation  to  the  practical  problem  of  the  analyst. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  1-2.  Two  hours  of  lectures  or  recitation  and  two 
three-hour  laboratory  periods  first  semester.  Credit  four  hours.  Given  in 
193  6-37.  Miss  Adams 

104.  Quantitative  Analysis. 

An  introductory  course  in  gravimetric  and  volumetric 
analysis.    Added  practise  in  chemical  calculations  is  given. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  103.  Three  three-hour  laboratory  periods  second 
semester.    Credit  four  hours.    Given  in   1936-37.  Dr.  Scott 

105-106.     Organic  Chemistry. 

A  study  of  the  chief  classes  of  carbon  compounds  of  the 
aliphatic   and   aromatic   series  in   the  light   of   the  electronic 
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theory  of  valence.  Due  regard  is  paid  to  the  physical  chemical 
viewpoint. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  1-2.  Corequisite:  Chemistry  107-108.  Three 
lectures  or  recitations  throughout  the  year.  Credit  six  hours.  Not  given 
in  193  6-37.  Miss  Adams 

107-108.     Organic  Preparation. 

Synthesis  of  typical  organic  compounds  together  with  some 
work  on  the  identification  of  important  atomic  groupings. 

Coreqnisite:  Chemistry  105-1 06.  Two  three-hour  laboratory  periods  a 
week  throughout  the  year.  Credit  four  hours.  Students  not  doing  major 
work  in  Chemistry  may  take  this  course  for  two  hours  credit,  putting  in 
half  time.    Not  given  in   1936-37.  Miss  Adams 

111-112.     Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

A  course  especially  designed  for  students  who  desire  to  do 
major  work  in  chemistry.  Practice  is  given  in  the  application 
of  the  fundamental  theories  introduced  in  Chemistry  1-2,  to- 
gether with  much  more  descriptive  inorganic  chemistry.  Im- 
portant industrial  processes  are  studied.  All  is  presented  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  latest  theoretical  advances. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  1-2.  Three  lectures  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
Credit  six  hours.  Dr.  Scott 

203,  204.     Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry. 

Additional  practice  in  analysis,  both  qualitative  and  quantita- 
tive. In  the  qualitative  work  the  student  is  introduced  to 
some  of  the  less  common  elements  now  becoming  important 
industrially  and  to  some  of  the  newer  specific  reagents  and 
drop  reactions.  In  the  quantitative  work  new  modern  methods 
and  reagents  will  be  employed.  Electrometric  and  conducto- 
metric  titrations,  colorimetric  work,  hydrogen  ion  determina- 
tions and  the  use  of  eerie  and  chromous  ions  as  oxidizing  and 
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reducing  agents  are  among  the  topics  from  which  selection 
will  be  made. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  103,  104.  Three  three-hour  laboratory  periods 
throughout   the   year.    Credit   three  hours  each   semester.  Dr.   Scott 

205-206.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry. 
A  more  detailed  study  of  the  important  classes  of  organic 
compounds  than  is  given  in  Chemistry  105-106.  Emphasis  is 
laid  on  theoretical  background  and  comparisons  of  the  re- 
actions studied.  Some  groups  of  compounds  of  importance  in 
daily  life  are  studied  in  detail.  Laboratory  work  consists  of 
simple  coordinated  research  problems  and  organic  qualita- 
tive analysis. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  105-106.  Two  lectures  and  one,  two  or  three 
three-hour  laboratory  periods  throughout  the  year.  Credit  six,  eight  or 
ten  hours.  Miss  Adams 

301-302.     Elementary  Physical  Chemistry. 

An  introduction  to  the  principles  of  physical  chemistry  in 
which  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  solution  of  problems.  An 
acquaintance  with  the  calculus  is  extremely  desirable  but  not 
absolutely  necessary. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  1-2,  Physics  1,  2,  Mathematics  105  and  Mathe- 
matics 207-208,  except  in  special  cases.  Three  lectures  or  recitations  a 
week  throughout  the  year.  Credit  six  hours.  In  special  cases  optional 
laboratory  work   may  be  arranged   without  credit.  Dr.   Scott 

ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY 

Professor  Beard  Associate    Professor  Boone 

Assistant  Professor  Wailes 

A  student  who  elects  Economics  and  Sociology  as  her  major 
subject  must  complete  thirty-six  hours  of  Economics  and 
Sociology  and  allied  subjects,  thirty  hours  of  which  must  be 
in  courses  in  the  department,  including  Economics   101-102 
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and  Sociology  101-102.  The  remaining  six  hours  may  also  be 
taken  within  the  department,  or  may  be  taken  in  History, 
Psychology,  or  Biology.  Courses  taken  to  meet  the  general 
requirements  for  a  degree  may  not  be  counted  in  the  major 
subject  requirement. 

ECONOMICS 

101-102.     Principles  of  Economics. 

A  survey  of  modern  economic  life;  the  characteristic  insti- 
tutions of  our  economic  organization,  distinguishing  it  from 
the  economic  life  of  the  past.  Analysis  of  the  problems  of 
production,  consumption  and  distribution  of  wealth;  the 
price  system;  money  and  banking;  business  cycles;  inter- 
national trade;  foreign  investments.  Social  control  of  eco- 
nomic life;  the  role  of  voluntary  organization  and  of  govern- 
ment; the  international  character  of  the  problem. 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors.  Three  hours  throughout  the 
year.    Credit  six  hours.  Miss  Boone 

105,  106.  Economic  History  of  England  and  the 
United  States. 

The  development  of  English  economic  life  from  the  manorial 
system  to  the  factory  system.  Emphasis  on  the  Industrial 
Revolution  of  the  18th  century;  changes  in  social  classes;  de- 
velopment of  the  economic  policy  of  the  government.  The 
economic  life  of  the  American  Colonies  and  their  relation  to 
England.  The  development  of  economic  institutions  in  the 
United  States.  Growth  and  extent  of  an  international  economy. 

Open  to  sophomores,  junior  and  seniors.  In  special  cases,  by  permission 
of  the  instructor  students  may  take  106  without  105.  Three  hours 
throughout  the  year.    Credit  three  hours  each  semester.    Given  in  1936-37. 

Miss  Boone 
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203.     Labor  Problems. 

A  study  of  the  causes  of  industrial  unrest  and  conflict.  The 
roles  of  the  employer,  of  government  and  of  labor  organiza- 
tion in  the  solution  of  industrial  problems.  Observation  trips 
are  made  to  Lynchburg  factories. 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Economics  101-102.  Three  hours  first  semester. 
Credit  three  hours.  Miss  Boone 

206.     Current  Economic  Tendencies. 

A  course  designed  to  develop  a  habit  of  analysis  of  economic 
news  items  and  an  intelligent  interest  in  public  affairs.  Modern 
problems  of  production  and  consumption.  The  present  extent 
and  the  development  of  social  control  of  business  by  voluntary 
agencies  and  by  government.  Trends  toward  economic  nation- 
alism and  internationalism.  The  co-operative  movement.  So- 
cialism, communism  and  fascism  in  theory  and  practice. 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Economics  101-102.  Three  hours  second 
semester.    Credit  three  hours.  Miss  Boone 

211.     Business  Organization  and  Banking. 

A  course  designed  for  those  students  who  wish  to  make  an  in- 
tensive study  of  the  relation  between  the  industrial,  com- 
mercial and  financial  systems  or  to  prepare  for  active  or  auxil- 
iary participation  in  business.  The  principles  and  practice  of 
business  organization  and  business  law.  The  functions  of  bank- 
ing.   The  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  101-102.  Three  hours  first  semester.  Credit  three 
hours.    Given  in  alternate  years.    Not  given  in  193  6-3  7.  Miss  Boone 

216.     Economics  of  Consumption. 

A  course  designed  to  prepare  for  homemaking  and  the  intelli- 
gent management  of  personal  finances.  The  material,  financial 
and  social  problems  of  household  management.    Principles  gov- 
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erning    the    expenditure    of    income;    keeping    household    ac- 
counts;  budgeting.    An  attempt  to  evaluate  American  stan- 
dards of  consumption. 
Two  hours  second  semester.    Credit  two  hours.  Mrs.  Wailes 

3  52.     Senior  Seminar. 

A  course  dealing  with  various  special  subjects  pursued  inde- 
pendently by  each  student  under  supervision. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  209  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Open  only  to 
seniors  who  are  doing  major  work  in  the  department.  Second  semester. 
One  to  four  hours  credit.  Miss  Boone 

SOCIOLOGY 

101-102.     Introductory  Sociology. 

A  course  designed  to  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  origin 
and  function  of  society.  Emphasis  on  types  of  social  organi- 
zation, social  processes,  and  means  of  social  control.  An  analy- 
sis of  the  chief  characteristics  of  contemporary  civilization  in 
their  relation  to  the  process  of  social  evolution. 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors.  Three  hours  throughout  the 
year.    Credit  six  hours.  Dr.  Beard 

103.  Social  Origins. 

A  course  in  social  anthropology,  presenting  a  considerable  mass 
of  concrete  data  concerning  the  level  of  culture  reached  by 
mankind  before  historic  times,  the  physical  and  mental  traits 
and  culture  achievements  of  primitive  peoples  and  the  origins 
of  culture  traits  prominent  in  present  day  society. 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Sociology  101-102.  Three  hours  first  semester. 
Credit  three  hours.    Given  in  alternate  years.    Not  given  in   1936-37. 

Dr.  Beard 

104.  Social  Progress. 

An  analysis  of  the  concept  of  progress  and  of  its  relation  to 
the   process   of  invention   and   diffusion.     The   phenomena  of 
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social  change  with  special  reference  to  present  social  trends. 
The  application  of  scientific  control  to  social  institutions. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  103.  Three  hours  second  semester.  Credit  three 
hours.    Given  in  alternate  years.    Not  given  in  193  6-37.  Dr.  Beard 

106.     Problems  of  Child  Welfare. 

A  study  of  the  social  obligations  to  childhood,  of  existing  con- 
ditions and  of  necessary  reforms.  Special  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  education,  recreation,  problems  of  delinquency,  depend- 
ency and  child  labor. 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors.  Three  hours  second  semester. 
Credit  three  hours.  Mrs.  Wailes 

111.  Social  and  Economic  Geography. 

A  study  of  the  racial,  linguistic,  cultural,  and  religious  sub- 
divisions of  mankind.  Old  World  backgrounds  of  our  immi- 
grant people.  The  relation  of  factors  of  the  physical  environ- 
ment to  economic  and  social  activities.  The  concept  of  the 
natural  region.  The  course  is  designed  to  give  a  background 
of  social  and  economic  facts  regarding  the  peoples  of  the 
world  and  their  habitats. 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors.  Three  hours  first  semester. 
Credit  three  hours.  Mrs.  Wailes 

112.  Race  and  Population. 

A  course  dealing  with  both  quantitative  and  qualitative  as- 
pects of  population  and  race.  The  former  includes  theories  of 
population  growth  and  distribution,  migration  movements, 
birth,  death  and  marriage  rates,  and  the  relation  of  population 
to  natural  resources,  production  and  income.  The  latter  in- 
cludes individual  and  racial  differences,  the  roles  of  heredity 
and  environment,  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  eugenics. 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors.  Three  hours  second  semester. 
Credit  three  hours.  Mrs.  Wailes 
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203.  History  of  Social  Thought. 

A  survey  of  social  theory  beginning  with  ancient  proverbs  and 
rules  of  conduct,  and  ending  with  the  doctrines  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  sociologists.  Emphasis  given  to  the  social  the- 
ories of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  to  early  Christian  teachings,  and 
to  the  contributions  to  social  thinking  made  by  Machiavelli, 
Montesquieu,  Smith,  Malthus,  Comte,  Darwin,  Marx,  Spencer 
and  Ward. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  101-102.  Three  hours  first  semester.  Credit  three 
hours.    Given  in  alternate  years.    Given  in   193  6-37.  Dr.  Beard 

204.  Contemporary  Sociological  Theory. 

A  comparative  study  of  leading  modern  social  theories  and  the 
ways  in  which  they  have  been  developed.  Relation  to  social 
practice  with  particular  reference  to  the  United  States,  Ger- 
many, Russia  and  other  European  nations. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  101-102.  Three  hours  second  semester.  Credit 
three  hours.    Given  in  alternate  years.    Given  in  1936-37.  Dr.  Beard 

205.  Social  Maladjustment  and  Welfare  Programs. 
A  study  of  social  disabilities  and  maladjustments  such  as  pov- 
erty, dependency,  defectiveness  and  crime.  The  nature,  extent 
and  causes  of  poverty  and  dependency;  historical  survey  of 
methods  of  treatment,  measures  for  relief,  reconstruction  and 
prevention.  The  social  aspects  of  mental  disease  and  mental 
defect.  Problems  of  crime,  causes  and  prevention,  and  the 
treatment  of  the  offender.  Observation  trips  are  made  to  local 
institutions. 

Three  hours  first  semester.    Credit  three  hours.  Mrs.  Wailes 

206.  Principles  of  Social  Case  Work. 

A  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  nature  of 
social  case  work,  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  based,  and 
the  fields   in  which  it  is  useful.    An  analysis  of  case  work 
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methods  in  treatment  of  individual  maladjustment.  Case  rec- 
ords serve  as  the  basis  for  class  discussion. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  205  and  permission  of  the  department.  Three  hours 
second  semester.    Credit  three  hours.  Mrs.  Wailes 

209.     Scientific  Methods  in  Social  Science. 

A  course  designed  to  give  a  very  elementary  preparation  for 
statistical  or  research  work  and  to  make  the  student  a  critical 
judge  of  social  statistics  and  generalizations  encountered  in 
everyday  reading.  A  brief  survey  of  the  methods  of  observ- 
ing, measuring,  comparing  and  presenting  social  and  economic 
facts  and  drawing  conclusions  in  the  social  sciences.  The 
criteria  of  valid  scientific  work. 

Those  taking  three  credits  are  taught  to  compute  averages,  index  numbers, 
correlation  coefficients,  etc.,  and  meet  three  hours  a  week.  Those  taking 
two  credits  meet  two  hours  a  week\and  omit  the  more  complicated  mathe- 
matical technic  but  are  held  responsible  for  understanding  its  general 
nature  and  significance. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  101-102  or  Sociology  101-102.  Two  or  three  hours 
first  semester.    Credit   two  or  three  hours.  Dr.   Beard 

215.     The  Family. 

An  introduction  to  the  problems  of  family  life.  The  history 
and  functions  of  the  family  as  a  social  institution.  The  effects 
of  modern  social  conditions  upon  family  life  in  rural  and  ur- 
ban communities.  A  critical  study  of  proposed  solutions  for 
the  problems  of  the  family. 

No  previous  training  in  sociology  or  social  psychology  necessary.  Two 
hours  first  semester.    Credit  two  hours.  Mrs.  Wailes 

217.     The  Community. 

A  study  of  the  community  as  a  social  unit  with  emphasis  on 
the  rural  community  and  its  problems.  The  early  neighbor- 
hood and  village,  the  present  day  rural  community  with  its 
institutions  such  as  the  home,  school  and  church.    Commun- 
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ity  organization,  consideration  of  agencies  promoting  com- 
munity life.  The  evolution  of  the  modern  urban  community. 
Two  hours  first  semester.    Credit  two  hours.  Mrs.  Wailes 

218.     The  City. 

A  course  dealing  with  the  ecology  of  the  city,  the  geographic, 
economic  and  social  factors  which  determine  its  growth,  struc- 
ture and  population  selection  and  segregation.  City  and  re- 
gional planning.  The  significance  of  changing  forms  of  trans- 
portation and  communication,  the  effect  of  urbanization  on 
social  institutions  and  personality. 
Two  hours  second  semester.    Credit  two  hours.  Mrs.  Wailes 

221,  222.     Social  Psychology.* 

First  semester:  A  survey  of  the  fundamental  psychological 
factors  in  the  evolution  of  human  society;  their  origin  in 
animal  societies,  manifestation  in  typical  human  groups,  and 
expression  in  language,  religion,  and  the  arts. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  101.  Three  hours  first  semester.  Credit  three 
hours.  Dr.  Mull 

Second  semester:  A  course  showing  how  personality  is  de- 
veloped through  social  situations.  Social  attitudes  and  their 
relation  to  leadership,  tradition,  current  opinion,  prejudice, 
and  propaganda.  Factors  determining  the  social  adaptation  of 
individuals  and  groups. 

Prerequisites:  Psychology  101  and  Sociology  101-102  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.    Three  hours  second  semester.    Credit   three  hours. 

Dr.  Beard 

3  52.     Senior  Seminar. 

A  course  dealing  with  various  special  subjects  pursued  inde- 
pendently by  each  student  under  supervision. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  209  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Open  only  to 
seniors  who  are  doing  major  work  in  the  department.  One  to  four  hours 
credit.  Dr.  Beard  and  Mrs.  Wailes 


^This  course  is  the  same  as  Psychology  221,  222. 
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ENGLISH 

Professor  Connor  Professor  Long 

Associate  Professor  Stochholm  Assistant  Professor  Reynolds 

Assistant  Professor  Bennett  Assistant  Professor  Ramage* 

Mr.  King  Miss  Ramage 

Twelve  hours  of  English  are  required  of  all  candidates  for 
degrees.  Course  1-2  (six  hours)  is  prerequisite  to  all  other 
courses  of  the  department.  Course  103-104  (six  hours)  is 
prerequisite  to  231,  232,  237-238  and  241,  242. 

A  student  who  elects  English  as  her  major  subject  must 
complete  thirty-six  hours  in  English  and  related  subjects,  of 
which  twenty-four  hours  must  be  within  the  department, 
including  213-214  or  215-216;  219-220;  225,  226  and  one 
semester  of  Composition  exclusive  of  209-210  and  in  addition 
to  l-2.f  English  111-112  may  not  be  included  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours  required. 

A  student  who  elects  as  her  major  subject  English  with 
concentration  in  Drama  is  required  to  take  English  213-214 
or  English  215-216;  English  225,  226;  English  287-288  and 
at  least  one  semester  of  English  281,  282.  In  addition  she 
must  take  English  209-210  or  one  semester  of  Composition 
and  one  semester  of  English  281,  2  82. 

The  remaining  twelve  hours  may  be  taken  within  the  de- 
partment or,  with  the  approval  of  the  department,  may  be 
distributed  among  the  following  related  subjects;  languages 
other  than  English,  History,  Philosophy,  Psychology  and 
Biblical  Literature.  Courses  taken  to  meet  the  general  require- 
ments for  a  degree  may  not  be  counted  in  the  major  subject 
requirement. 

A  course  in  general  English  History  is  strongly   recommended  to  students 
who  elect  major  work  in  this  department. 


*On  sabbatical  leave  193  5-3  6. 

fMajor  students  may  be  required  by  the  department  to  take  additional 
work  in  composition. 
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1-2.     Freshman  Composition. 

A  study  of  the  technique  of  writing;  illustrative  readings; 
use  of  reference  material;  short  and  long  papers;  individual 
conferences. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  freshman  year.    Credit  six  hours. 

Dr.  Connor,   Miss  Reynolds,  Mr.  Bennett,  Miss  Ramage 

Students  found  deficient  in  the  writing  of  clear  and  idiomatic  English 
may  be  required  to  take  additional  training.  Such  work  may  not  in  itself 
count  toward  a  degree. 

103-104.     Survey  of  English  Literature. 

A  chronological  survey  of  English  Literature  to  1800. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year.    Credit  six  hours. 

Miss  Long,  Dr.  Stochholm,  Miss  Ramage 

111-112.     Fundamentals  of  Speech. 

Correct  pronunciation,  pleasant  vocal  tone,  accurate  enunica- 
tion,  and  distinct  articulation  are  developed  through  study  of 
the  principles  of  phonetics  and  pronunciation  and  by  means 
of  oral  exercises. 

Open  to  all  students  upon  advice  of  the  instructor.  Frequent  conferences. 
Two  hours  throughout  the  year.    Credit  four  hours.  Mr.  King 

201,  202.     Descriptive  and  Narrative  Writing. 

A  study  during  the  first  semester  of  the  theory  of  descrip- 
tion, and  the  writing  of  description;  and  during  the  second 
semester  a  study  of  the  technique  of  the  short  story,  and  the 
writing  of  stories. 

Prerequisite:  English  1-2.  Open  to  sophomores  and  juniors  with  permis- 
sion of  the  department.  Two  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  two 
hours  each  semester.  Either  course  may  be  elected  independently.  Given 
in  alternate  years.    Not  given  in  193  6-3  7.  Miss  Reynolds 
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203,  204.     Expository  Writing. 

During  the  first  semester,  practice  in  writing  various  types  of 
essays,  with  emphasis  on  investigation  and  the  organization 
of  reference  material;  and  during  the  second  semester,  a  study 
of  the  principles  of  modern  biography  and  practice  in  writing 
interpretative  biography. 

Prerequisite:  English  1-2.  Open  to  sophomores  and  juniors  with  permission 
of  the  department.  Two  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  two  hours 
each  semester.  Either  course  may  be  elected  independently.  Given  in 
alternate  years.    Given  in   193  6-37.  Miss  Reynolds 

205,  206.     Advanced  Composition. 

A  general  course  in  writing  for  advanced  students. 

Prerequisite:  English  1-2.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  with  permission  of 
the  department.  Two  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  two  hours  each 
semester.  Course  206  may  be  elected  independently  of  course  20  5  only  by 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Mr.   Bennett 

208.     Seminar  in  Writing. 

Practice  in  various  forms  of  writing,  including  the  magazine 
article,  the  short  story  and  the  review,  with  effort  through 
revision  to  secure  finished  form. 

Prerequisite:  English  201,  202  or  203,  204;  or  205,  206.  Open  to  juniors 
and  seniors  with  permission  of  the  department.  Two  hours  second  semester. 
Credit  two  hours.    Given  in    193  5-3  6.  Mr.   Bennett 

209-210.     The  Technique  of  Play  Writing. 

Analysis  and  evaluation  of  methods  used  by  playwrights  of 
various  periods  in  the  treatment  of  the  problems  of  dramatic 
composition.  In  the  first  semester,  practice  through  the  drama- 
tization of  selected  short  stories.  In  the  second  semester,  the 
composition  of  original  one-act  plays. 

Prerequisite:  English  1-2.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  with  permission  of 
the  department.    Three  hours  throughout  the  year.    Credit  six  hours. 

Mr.  King 
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213-214.     Old  English. 

A  linguistic  and  literary  study  of  Old  English  prose  and 
poetry  supplemented  by  studies  in  the  later  development  of 
the  English  language. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  four  hours.  Given  in  alternate 
years.    Given  in  193  6-37.  Dr.  Stochholm 

215-216.     History  of  the  English  Language. 

First  semester:  A  study  of  the  nature  of  language,  general 
tendencies  in  growth  and  decay  of  language,  sources  of  the 
vocabulary,  formation  of  words  and  changes  in  the  meaning 
of  words.  Second  semester:  A  study  of  sound  changes  and 
the  historical  development  of  grammatical  forms  from  Old 
English  to  modern  times,  supplemented  by  extensive  reading 
and  analysis  of  texts  especially  from  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  six  hours.  Given  in  alternate 
years.    Given  in   193  5-36.    Not  given  in  1936-37.  Dr.  Stochholm 

219-220.     Chaucer. 

A  detailed  study  in  the  first  semester  of  Chaucer's  early  poems 
with  emphasis  on  Troilus  and  Criseyde  and  in  the  second 
semester  of  The  Canterbury  Tales;  in  each  semester  supple- 
mentary reading  in  other  Middle  English  texts  and  student 
reports  on  specially  assigned  topics  in  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
century  literature. 
Two  hours  throughout  the  year.    Credit  four  hours.  Dr.  Stochholm 

225,  226.     Shakespeare. 

A  study  of  Shakespeare,  his  period  and  his  plays,  six  of  which 
are  treated  in  detail. 

Three  hours   throughout  the  year.    Credit   three  hours  each   semester. 

Dr.  Connor 
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231,  232.     English  Drama  to  1642. 

The  development  of  English  dramatic  literature  from  its  early 
beginnings  to  the  closing  of  the  theatres. 

Three  hours  throughout   the  year.    Credit   three   hours  each   semester. 

Dr.  Stochholm 

237-23  8.  English  Literature  of  the  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Centuries  Exclusive  of  the  Drama. 

A  study  during  the  first  semester  of  Elizabethan  poets  includ- 
ing Spenser  and,  during  the  second  semester,  of  Stuart  and 
Puritan  writers  including  Milton. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year.    Credit  six  hours.  Mr.  Bennett 

241,  242.  English  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century. 

The  essay,  drama  and  poetry  considered  in  relation  to  the 
social,  political  and  philosophical  background.  First  semester, 
the  Age  of  Pope;  second  semester,  the  Age  of  Johnson. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  three  hours  each  semester. 
Course  242  may  be  elected  independently  of  course  241.  Miss  Long 

2  51,  252.  English  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. 

An  introductory  consideration  of  the  beginnings  of  Roman- 
ticism, followed  in  the  first  semester,  by  the  study  of  Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth,  Byron,  Shelley  and  Keats;  in  the  second 
semester,  by  the  study  of  Tennyson,  Browning,  Arnold,  Ro- 
setti,  Swinburne  and  Meredith. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit 
three  hours  each  semester.  Course  252  may  be  elected  independently  of 
course  251.    Not  given  in   1936-37.  Dr.  Connor 
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263,  264.     English  Prose  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

A  study  of  the  prose  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in- 
cluding in  the  first  semester  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  DeQuincey,  Lan- 
dor  and  Carlyle,  and  in  the  second  semester,  Newman,  Ruskin, 
Arnold  and  Pater. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit 
three  hours  each  semester.  Course  264  may  be  elected  independently  of 
course  263.    Not  given  in  1936-37.  Miss  Ramage 

269,  270.     English  Literature  of  the  Romantic  Period. 

In  the  first  semester  a  study  of  Blake,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth, 
Lamb,  Hazlitt  and  Byron,  and  in  the  second,  of  Keats,  Shelley, 
De  Quincey,  Landor  and  Carlyle. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit 
three  hours  each  semester.  Course  270  may  be  elected  independently  of 
course  269.  Dr.  Connor 

275,  276.     The  Development  of  the  English  Novel. 

A  study  of  the  early  types  of  fiction  that  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  novel;  a  cursory  survey  of  fiction  writers  to 
Austen.  An  intensive  study  of  representative  works  of  Aus- 
ten, Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Eliot,  Meredith  and  Hardy. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  and  to  sophomores  by  permission  of  the  de- 
partment. Two  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  two  hours  each  semester. 
Course  276  may  be  elected  independently  of  course  275.  Given  in  alternate 
years.    Not  given  in  193  6-37.  Miss  Long 

277,  278.     American  Literature. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  literature  of  the  United 
States  from  the  Colonial  period  to  the  present  time,  with 
emphasis  upon  frontier  literature  and  international  influences. 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors.  Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 
Credit  two  hours  each  semester.  Course  278  may  be  elected  independently 
of  course  277.    Given  in  alternate  years.    Given  in   193  6-3  7.        Miss  Long 
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281,  282.     Modern  Drama. 

A  course  in  which  the  first  semester  deals  with  British  and 
American  drama  from  1860  to  1930,  the  second  with  Conti- 
nental plays  and  playwrights  from  Ibsen  to  the  present  time. 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors.  Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 
Credit  two  hours  each  semester.  An  optional  third  hour  for  juniors  and 
seniors  in  one  semester  may  be  arranged.  Course  282  may  be  elected 
independently  of  course  281.  Dr.  Connor 

287-288.     History  and  Appreciation  of  Drama. 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  drama  as  a  reflection  of  so- 
ciety, together  with  a  study  of  the  physical  aspects  of  the 
theatre  and  of  the  art  of  acting,  from  the  beginnings  in 
Greece  to  modern  times. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors,  and  to  sophomores  by  permission  of  the  de- 
partment.   Three  hours  throughout  the  year.    Credit  six  hours.    Mr.  King 

293,  294.     Modern  Poetry. 

A  study  during  the  first  semester  of  representative  English 
poets  since  1900;  a  study  during  the  second  semester  of  repre- 
sentative American  poets,  concluding  with  the  poetic  ten- 
dencies in  both  nations  since  the  war. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors,  but  only  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
One  hour  throughout  the  year.    Credit  one  hour  each  semester. 

Mr.  Bennett 

FRENCH 

(See  Modern  Languages) 

GERMAN 

(See  Modern  Languages) 
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GREEK  AND  LATIN 

Professor  Dutton  Assistant  Professor  Pearl  Dr.  Malz 

Greek  is  not  offered  as  a  major  subject,  but  students  whose 
major  subject  is  Latin  are  advised  to  take  Greek  as  a  related 
subject,  if  possible. 

A  student  who  elects  Latin  as  her  major  subject  must  com- 
plete thirty-six  hours  in  Latin  and  related  subjects,  of  which 
eighteen  hours  must  be  taken  in  Latin,  in  addition  to  Latin 
11,  12.  Six  additional  hours  must  be  taken  in  the  department 
of  Greek  and  Latin  or  in  Ancient  History.  The  remaining 
twelve  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  department  of  Greek  and 
Latin  or  in  one  of  the  following  subjects:  English,  French, 
German,  Spanish,  Italian,  Ancient  History.  Courses  taken  to 
meet  the  general  requirements  for  a  degree  may  not  be  counted 
in  the  major  subject  requirement.  Latin  11,  12  is  prerequisite 
to  all  other  courses  in  Latin  except  1-2,  3-4,  131,  132,  191- 
192,  234,  unless  special  permission  is  granted  by  the  head 
of   the  department. 

Students  who  have  offered  less  than  three  units  of  Latin  for  entrance 
credit  and  who  wish  to  take  the  subject  in  college  are  asked  to  consult  the 
head  of  the  department. 

GREEK 

1-2.     Elementary  Greek. 

A  course  covering  the  fundamental  facts  of  Greek  grammar 
with  practice  in  reading  and  writing.  The  reading  includes 
selections  from  Plato  and  quotations  from  other  master- 
pieces of  prose  and  poetry.   Allen's  First  Year  of  Greek. 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors,  and  freshmen  who  have  met  the 
four-unit  entrance  requirement  in  Latin.  Three  hours  throughout  the 
year.    Credit  six  hours.  Dr.  Malz 
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103,  104.     Plato  and  Homer. 

Plato:  Apology  and  Crito,  and  selections  from  other  dia- 
logues. Lectures  on  the  relation  of  Plato  to  the  history  of 
philosophical  thought.  Homer:  Iliad  or  Odyssey,  selected 
books.    Study  of  the  Greek  epic  and  its  place  in  literature. 

Prerequisite:  Greek  1-2  or  two  units  at  entrance.  Three  hours  through- 
out the  year.    Credit  three  hours  each  semester.     Dr.  Dutton,  Dr.  Malz 

111-112.     Greek  Literature  in  Translation. 

A  survey  of  Greek  literature  from  Homor  to  Theocritus  with 
special  emphasis  upon  epic  and  dramatic  poetry.  Lectures, 
reading  and  reports. 

A  knowledge  of  Greek  is  not  necessary.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and 
seniors.    Two  hours  throughout  the  year.    Credit  four  hours.    Dr.  Dutton 

131.     Monuments  of  Ancient  Athens. 

An  historical  study  of  the  principal  monuments  of  ancient 
Athens  with  an  account  of  the  development  and  topography 
of  the  city. 

The  same  course  as  Art  105.  A  knowledge  of  Greek  is  not  essential.  Two 
hours  first  semester.  Credit  two  hours.  Given  when  desired  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  students.  Dr.  Robinson 

13  5-136.     Greek  Sculpture. 

An  historical  and  critical  study  of  the  development  of  Greek 
sculpture  from  the  earliest  times  through  the  Graeco-Roman 
period.    Lectures,  reading  and  reports. 

The  same  course  as  Art  101-102.  A  knowledge  of  Greek  is  not  essential. 
Two  hours  throughout  the  year.    Credit  four  hours.  Dr.   Robinson 

191-192.     Classical  Civilization. 

A  study  of  the  elements  of  classical  civilization  which  have 
profoundly  affected  the  development  of  our  own  culture. 
The  course  deals  particularly  with  the  contributions  of  the 
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Greeks  in  art,  literature,  science,  philosophy,  religion  and  po- 
litical ideas,  and  of  the  Romans  in  art,  literature,  government 
and  law. 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors,  and  to  qualified  freshmen  by  per- 
mission of  the  instructors.  Required  for  students  who  do  not  study  Latin 
or  Greek  in  college.  This  is  the  same  course  as  History  191-192.  Three 
hours  throughout  the  year.    Credit  six  hours. 

Dr.  Hudson  and  cooperating  professors 

205-206.     Athenian  Drama. 

Reading  and  study  of  selected  plays  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles 
and  Euripides.  Aristophanes,  one  play.  Lectures  on  the  Greek 
theatre  and  Greek  drama. 

Prerequisite:  Greek  103-104.  Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit 
six  hours.  Miss  Pearl 

207.  Greek  Historians. 

Selections  from  Herodotus  and  Thucydides. 

Three  hours  first  semester.    Credit  three  hours.    Not  given  in   193  6-37. 

Dr.  Malz 

208.  Attic  Orators. 
Selected  orations. 

Three  hours  second  semester.  Credit  three  hours.  Given  when  desired  by  a 
sufficient  number  of  students. 

210.     Greek  Lyric,  Elegiac  and  Iambic  Poetry. 

Selections. 

Three  hours  second  semester.    Credit   three  hours.    Not  given  in    193  6-3  7. 

Dr.  Malz 

233.     Greek  Art. 

A  brief  survey  of  pre-Hellenic  civilization  and  art  followed 
by  a  study  of  historic  Greek  architecture,  sculpture,  painting, 
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coins  and  minor  arts.  Lectures  illustrated  with  photographs 
and  slides. 

The  same  course  as  Art  201.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  and  on  permis- 
sion of  the  department  to  sophomores.  A  knowledge  of  Greek  is  not 
essential.    Three  hours  first  semester.    Credit  three  hours.        Dr.  Robinson 

For  courses  in  Roman  Art,  see  Latin.  It  is  desirable  that  Greek  233  be 
followed  by  Latin  234,  but  the  courses  may  be  selected  independently. 

LATIN 

1-2.     Vergil  and  Ovid. 

Selections  from  Vergil,  Aeneid  I- VI,  and  from  the  Meta- 
morphoses of  Ovid.    Latin  composition. 

Open  to  students  who  present  three  units  of  Latin  for  entrance  of  which 
the  third  unit  is  Cicero.  Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  six 
hours.  Dr.  Malz 

3-4.     Cicero. 

Three  orations  against  Catiline,  the  oration  for  the  poet 
Archias,  and  the  De  Amicitia.    Latin  composition. 

Open  to  students  who  present  for  entrance  three  units  of  Latin  of  which 
the  third  unit  is  Vergil.  Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  six 
hours.  Miss  Pearl 

11,  12.     Livy  and  Horace. 

Early  Rome:  A  study  of  Livy's  History,  Book  I,  with  col- 
lateral readings  from  primary  and  secondary  sources,  and 
consideration  of  the  value  of  the  legends  as  historical  evi- 
dence in  the  light  of  archaeological  discoveries. 

Horace,  Odes  and  Epodes:  Introductory  study  of  the  his- 
tory of  Latin  literature. 

Open  to  students  who  present  four  uniits  of  Latin  for  entrance.  Three 
hours  throughout  the  year.    Credit  three  hours  each  semester. 

Miss  Pearl  and  Dr.  Malz 
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21-22.     Composition. 

Primarily  for  freshmen  and  sophomores.  Students  planning  to  elect  Latin 
as  a  major  subject  are  advised  to  take  this  course  in  combination  with  a 
reading  course.  Prerequisite:  Four  units  of  entrance  Latin  or  Latin  1-2. 
One  hour  throughout  the  year.    Credit  two  hours.  Miss  Pearl 

103.  Lyric  and  Elegiac  Poetry. 

Catullus,  Tibullus,  Propertius  and  Ovid.  Study  of  lyric  and 
elegiac  metres.   The  development  of  Roman  elegy. 

Three  hours  first  semester.    Credit  three  hours.  Miss  Pearl 

104.  Vergil,  Bucolics,  Georgics,  Aeneid,  VII-XII. 

A  literary  study  of  the  works  of  Vergil,  his  sources  and  in- 
fluence. 

Three  hours  second  semester.    Credit  three  hours.  Miss  Pearl 

131.  Roman  Private  Life. 

The  daily  life  of  ancient  Rome,  the  classes  of  society,  educa- 
tion, marriage,  amusements,  religion.  Lectures  illustrated  with 
photographs  and  slides. 

A  knowledge  of  Latin  is  not  essential.  Two  hours  first  semester.  Credit 
two  hours.  Dr.  Robinson 

132.  Monuments  of  Ancient  Rome. 

An  historical  study  of  the  principal  monuments  of  ancient 
Rome,  with  an  account  of  the  development  and  topography 
of  the  city. 

The  same  course  as  Art  106.  A  knowledge  of  Latin  is  not  essential.  Two 
hours  second  semester.  Credit  two  hours.  Given  when  desired  by  a 
sufficient  number  of  students.  Dr.  Robinson 

191-192.     Classical  Civilization. 
See  Greek  191-192. 
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205.  Roman  Comedy. 

Selected  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence.  The  origin,  develop- 
ment and  characteristics  of  Roman  Comedy.  Study  of  archaic 
and  colloquial  Latin.   Reading  of  the  simpler  metres. 

Three  hours  first  semester.    Credit  three  hours.    Given  in   1936-37. 

Dr.  Dutton 

206.  Cicero:  Letters  (Abbott). 

A  study  of  Cicero  in  his  relation  to  the  political  events  and 
leaders  of  his  time;  his  private  life,  character  and  personal 
friends. 

Three  hours  second  semester.    Credit  three  hours.    Given  in   193  6-37. 

Dr.  Malz 

207.  Roman  Satire. 

Reading  of  selected  satires  of  Horace  and  Juvenal,  and  study 
of  other  Roman  satirists  by  lectures  and  special  topics. 

Three   hours    first   semester.     Credit    three    hours.     Not    given   in    1936-37. 

Dr.   Malz 

208.  Lucretius. 

De  Rerum  Nafura,  selections. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  doing  major  work  in  the  department.  Three 
hours  second  semester.    Credit  three  hours.    Not  given  in  193  6-37. 

Dr.  Dutton 

209.  Tacitus. 

Germania  and  Agricola,  with  selections  from  the  Annals  or 
Histories.   Survey  of  the  literature  of  the  early  empire. 

Three  hours  first  semester.  Credit  three  hours.  Given  when  desired  by  a 
sufficient   number   of   students. 

211.     Pliny's  Letters. 

Study  of  Roman  life  in  the  time  of  Domitian  and  Trajan. 

Three  hours  first  semester.    Credit  three  hours.    Not  given  in   193  6-3  7. 

Miss  Pearl 
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212.     Cicero's  Philosophical  "Works. 

Tusculan  Disputations,  Book  I  with  selections  from  Books 
II  and  V;  selections  from  the  De  Officiis  and  other  works. 
Assignments  for  private  reading  and  sight  reading  will  be 
adapted  to  the  previous  reading  of  the  members  of  the  class. 

Two  or  three  hours  one  semester,  with  corresponding  credit.  Not  given 
in   193  6-37.  Dr.  Dutton 

215-216.     Sight  Reading  and  Translation  of  Latin. 
Two  hours  of  recitation  with  one  hour  of  private  reading. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year.    Credit  two  hours.  Miss  Pearl 

221-222.     Advanced  Composition. 

Prerequisite:  Latin  21-22.  Junior  and  senior  elective.  One  hour  through- 
out the  year,  or  two  hours  first  semester.    Credit  two  hours.        Dr.  Malz 

234.     Etruscan  and  Roman  Art. 

A  study  of  Etruscan  and  Roman  architecture,  sculpture, 
painting  and  minor  arts,  with  a  preliminary  study  of  prehis- 
toric Italy.    Lectures  illustrated  with  photographs  and  slides. 

The  same  course  as  Art  202.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  and  on  permis- 
sion of  the  department,  to  sophomores.  A  knowledge  of  Latin  is  not 
essential.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  Greek  23  3  should  precede  this  course. 
Three  hours  second  semester.    Credit  three  hours.  Dr.  Robinson 

HISTORY  AND  GOVERNMENT 

Professor  Hudson  Professor  Sparrow*  Professor   Raymond 

Associate   Professor   Fraser        Mr.  Laukhuff        Miss  RATHBONEf 

A  student  who  elects  History  as  her  major  subject  must 
complete  thirty-six  hours  in  History  and  related  subjects, 
twenty-one  of  which  must  be  in  the  department,  including 
ten  hours  in  one  of  the  following  fields  of  History:  Ancient 
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History,  English  History,  American  History,  or  Modern  Euro- 
pean History.  The  other  fifteen  hours  may  be  taken  either  in 
the  department  or  in  related  subjects.  Among  the  courses 
recognized  as  related  are  those  in  the  literature,  or  in  the  art 
of  the  people  and  period  which  correspond  to  the  work  in 
History,  and  those  in  Government  and  in  Economics  which 
bear  a  close  relation  to  such  work. 

Government  is  not  offered  as  a  major  subject,  but  students 
whose  major  subject  is  History  may  satisfy  the  requirement 
of  the  department  for  concentration  in  a  particular  field  by 
offering  ten  hours  in  Government.  Eleven  additional  hours 
must  then  be  taken  in  the  department  of  History  and  Govern- 
ment, in  courses  closely  bearing  on  those  offered  as  the  field  of 
concentration.  The  remaining  fifteen  hours  may  be  taken 
either  in  the  department  or  in  related  subjects,  such  as  those 
courses  in  Economics,  Sociology  and  Philosophy  which  bear  a 
close  relation  to  the  work  in  Government. 

Courses  taken  to  meet  the  general  requirements  for  a  de- 
gree may  not  be  counted  toward  fulfilling  the  requirements 
in  the  major  subject.  The  aim  of  the  required  course  is  to 
introduce  the  student  to  the  college  study  of  history,  and  to 
give  training  in  historical  method. 

The  first  course  in  History  taken  in  college  may  not  be 
counted  toward  fulfilling  the  requirements  in  the  major  sub- 
ject. A  course  numbered  below  100  is  prerequisite  for  all 
other  courses  in  History. 

HISTORY 

1-2.     General  European  History. 

The  course  covers  the  development  of  the  chief  institutions 
of  the  Middle  Ages — feudalism,  the  guild,  the  manor,  the 
Church  and  the  medieval  empire.    Study  is  then  made  of  the 
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Renaissance,  the  Reformation,  the  wars  of  religion,  the  de- 
velopment of  nationalism,  the  Commercial  and  Industrial 
Revolutions  and  their  results,  the  development  of  democracy 
and  the  World  War.  One  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the 
student  a  background  for  the  better  understanding  of  the 
present. 

Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  History  3-4.  Three  hours  through- 
out the  year.    Credit  six  hours.  Dr.  Raymond,  Miss  Fraser 

3-4.     The  Ancient  World. 

History  of  Greece,  first  semester;  History  of  Rome,  second 
semester.  After  a  glance  at  some  of  the  achievements  of  civi- 
lization before  the  Greeks,  the  course  deals  with  the  political 
history  and  culture  of  Greece  and  Rome  with  some  attention 
to  the  life  of  the  people  and  the  contributions  of  classical 
civilization  to  our  own. 

Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  History  1-2.  Three  hours  through- 
out the  year.    Credit  six  hours.  Dr.  Hudson 

5,  6.  Englishmen  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Centuries. 

An  introductory  study  of  two  periods  of  English  history.  In 
the  first  semester  the  course  covers  the  Tudor  period  stressing 
the  part  that  Englishmen  played  in  the  great  world  move- 
ments of  the  time, — the  Renaissance,  the  Reformation,  and 
discovery  and  trade.  In  the  second  semester  it  takes  up  the 
Stuart  period  in  which  England  worked  out  in  her  colonies 
and  in  her  own  island  laboratories  some  of  the  fundamental 
problems  of  self-government. 

Open  to  freshmen  who  have  had  European,  English  or  American  history 
in  the  last  two  years  of  preparatory  school.  History  5  is  prerequisite  to 
History  6.  Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  three  hours  each 
semester.    Given  in   193  5-3  6.  Miss  Rathbone 
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41-42.     History  of  Rome. 

The  political  history  of  Rome  and  the  civilization  of  the 
Roman  world  to  the  time  of  Constantine. 

Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  had 
course  3-4.  Two  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  four  hours.  Not 
given  in  193  6-37.  Dr.  Hudson 

105-106.     History  of  the  English  People. 

A  survey  course  from  the  forming  of  the  English  nation  to 
the  Napoleonic  Wars,  with  special  reference  to  the  background 
of  American  history.  Attention  is  given  to  the  use  of  litera- 
ture as  source  material,  and  a  definite  attempt  is  made  to 
correlate  the  course  with  English  103-104. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  six  hours.  No  seniors  are  ad- 
mitted to  this  course  except  by  permission  of  the  department. 

Miss  Rathbone 

107-108.  Studies  in  English  Literature  as  Source 
Material  of  English  History. 

A  course  designed  for  students  taking  History  105-106.  Open  to  students 
who  have  taken  History  105-106.  One  hour  throughout  the  year.  Credit 
two  hours.  Miss  Rathbone 

111-112.     History  of  the  United  States,  1492  to  1933. 

A  survey  of  the  history  of  the  United  States.  This  course 
treats  briefly  of  the  colonial  background  and  of  the  American 
Revolution.  It  then  examines  the  founding  of  the  new 
governments,  state  and  national,  as  reflecting  the  political 
thought  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  follows  the  growth  and 
welding  of  the  American  nation,  and  the  emergence  of  the 
nation  to  the  status  of  a  world  power. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year.    Credit  six  hours.  Miss  Fraser 
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123.  The  Era  of  the  French  Revolution. 

A  study  of  the  political  and  social  causes  which  led  to  the 
French  Revolution,  the  extension  of  revolutionary  principles 
into  neighboring  countries,  the  subversion  of  these  principles 
by  Napoleon  and  their  effects  on  the  settlements  arrived  at 
by  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

Two  hours  first  semester.  Credit  two  hours.  Given  in  alternate  years. 
Given  in   193  6-37.  Dr.   Raymond 

124.  The  Epoch  of  Nationalism,  1815  to  1870. 

A  study  of  the  attempts  of  European  powers  to  enforce  the 
treaties  of  Vienna;  the  consequent  revival  of  revolutionary 
principles,  their  heightening  due  to  the  introduction  of  the 
factory  system;  the  revolutions  of  1820,  of  1830  and  of  1848; 
and  the  compromise  involved  in  the  acceptance  of  national- 
ism, as  manifested  in  the  unification  of  Italy  and  of  Germany. 

Two  hours  second  semester.  Credit  two  hours.  Given  in  alternate  years. 
Given  in   193  6-37.  Dr.   Raymond 

12  5.     The  Colonial  Policy  of  European  Nations. 

A  study  of  the  reasons  for  overseas  expansion,  methods  of 
territorial  acquisition  and  exploitation,  and  types  of  colonial 
government. 

Two  hours  second  semester.  Credit  two  hours.  Given  in  alternate  years. 
Not  given  in   193  6-37.  Dr.   Raymond 

126.     The  Era  of  Empire-Building. 

A  study  of  modern  imperialism  with  special  consideration  of 
those  consequent  international  difficulties  which  culminated 
in  the  World  War. 

Two  hours  second  semester.  Credit  two  hours.  Given  in  alternate  years. 
Not  given  in  1936-37.  Dr.  Raymond 
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127-128.     Modern  European  History. 

A  course  tracing  the  development  and  interrelationships  of 
European  nations  from  the  Final  Act  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  to  the  contemporary  situation  resulting,  in  part,  from 
the  treaties  drafted  by  the  Conference  of  Paris  at  the  close  of 
the  Great  War.  A  study  will  be  made  of  the  rise  of  the  Mid- 
dle Class  to  dominance,  its  social  and  political  achievements 
and  the  efforts  made  for  its  subversion. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  six  hours.  Given  in  alternate 
years.    Not  given  in  1936-37.  Dr.  Raymond 

191-192.     Classical  Civilization. 

A  study  of  the  elements  of  classical  civilization  which  have 
profoundly  affected  the  development  of  our  own  culture. 
The  course  deals  particularly  with  the  contributions  of  the 
Greeks  in  art,  literature,  science,  philosophy,  religion  and 
political  ideas,  and  of  the  Romans  in  art,  literature,  govern- 
ment and  law. 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors,  and  to  qualified  freshmen  by 
permission  of  the  instructors.  Required  for  students  who  do  not  study 
Latin  or  Greek  in  college.  This  course  does  not  satisfy  the  special  require- 
ment of  six  hours  in  history,  but  may  be  counted  to  satisfy  the  general 
requirement  of  Group  III.  Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  six 
hours  Dr.  Hudson  and  cooperating  professors 

201.     England  under  the  Tudors. 

A  study  of  the  religious  and  economic  changes  in  Great  Bri- 
tain during  the  sixteenth  century;  England's  relations  with 
the  Continent;  the  rise  of  popular  monarchy  and  the  develop- 
ment of  individualism.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  literature  and 
architecture  as  source  material  for  the  period. 

Prerequisite:  History  105-106  except  by  permission  of  the  department. 
Two  hours  first  semester.  Credit  two  hours.  Given  in  alternate  years. 
Not  given  in   1936-37.  Miss  Rathbone 
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202.     England  under  the  Stuarts. 

This  course  stresses  the  development  of  organized  opinion  in 
the  struggle  of  Puritanism  and  Parliament  with  Church  and 
King;  the  Cromwellian  experiment;  the  development  of  par- 
ties; the  founding  of  an  over-seas  empire;  the  revolution  of 
1688;  the  teachings  of  Locke;  and  the  accession  of  the  House 
of  Hanover. 

Prerequisite:  History  105-106,  except  by  permission  of  the  department. 
Two  hours  second  semester.  Credit  two  hours.  Given  in  alternate  years. 
Not  given  in   193  6-37.  Miss  Rathbone 

203-204.     Great  Britain  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

A  study  of  the  inheritance  of  the  eighteenth  century;  the 
political  theories  of  Locke;  the  development  of  the  colonies 
and  the  slower  development  of  the  English  Constitution;  the 
theory  and  practice  of  Mercantilism;  the  American  Revolu- 
tion and  its  implications;  the  industries  of  the  pre-machine 
age;  the  Industrial  Revolution,  its  problems  and  adjustments; 
the  development  of  public  opinion  and  its  imperfect  expres- 
sion in  two  parties;  English  social  life,  and  its  expression  in  the 
literature  and  art  of  the  period. 

Prerequisite:  History  105-106,  except  by  permission  of  the  department. 
Two  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  four  hours.  An  optional  third 
hour  in  each  semester  may  be  arranged.  Given  in  alternate  years.  Given 
in   193  6-37.  Miss  Sparrow 

205-206.     Modern  British  History. 

A  study  of  British  history  from  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  to  modern  times,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  widen- 
ing of  the  suffrage  and  the  development  of  the  federative 
principle  of  the  present  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

Prerequisite:  History  10  5-106,  except  by  permission  of  the  department. 
Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  six  hours.  Given  in  alternate 
years.    Given   in    193  6-37.  Dr.   Raymond 
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211-212.     History  of  the  United  States  since  1865. 

An  intensive  course  which  offers  to  the  student  an  under- 
standing of  the  problems  found  in  the  recent  history  of  the 
United  States.  Stress  will  be  laid  on  the  political,  social  and 
economic  reconstruction  following  the  Civil  War,  on  indus- 
trialism and  the  parties,  imperialism,  the  Roosevelt  policies, 
the  Wilson  era  and  post-war  problems. 

Prerequisite:  History  111-112,  except  by  permission  of  the  department. 
Two  hours  throughout  the  year.    Credit  four  hours.    Given  in   1936-37. 

Miss  Fraser 

213.  American  Colonial  History,  1492  to  1750. 

A  study  covering  the  age  of  discovery  and  exploration,  the 
period  of  international  rivalry  in  the  planting  of  colonies  in 
the  Americas,  the  dominance  of  English  institutions  on  the 
North  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Prerequisite:  History  111-112,  except  by  permission  of  the  department. 
Two  hours  first  semester.  Credit  two  hours.  Given  in  alternate  years. 
Given  in   193  6-37.  Miss  Fraser 

214.  The  American  Revolution. 

A  study  of  causes  of  the  Revolution,  revolutionary  opinion  in 
the  colonies,  the  military  campaigns,  the  results  of  the  war, 
the  period  of  the  Confederation,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Constitution. 

Prerequisite:  History  111-112,  except  by  permission  of  the  department. 
Two  hours  second  semester.  Credit  two  hours.  Given  in  alternate  years. 
Given  in   1936-37.  Miss  Fraser 

243.     Greece  in  the  Fifth  Century  B.  C. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  Greek  states,  particularly  of  Athens, 
from  510  to  404  B.  C.  It  is  based  chiefly  upon  the  reading 
of  the  ancient  authors  in  translation,  especially  Herodotus 
and  Thucydides,  and  aims  to  introduce  the  student  to  some  of 
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the  historical  problems  involved  in  the  political  history  of 
Greece  in  the  fifth  century  B.  C. 

Junior  and  senior  elective;  open  to  sophomores  who  have  had  History  3-4, 
by  permission  of  the  department.  Three  hours  first  semester.  Credit 
three  hours.    Given  in  alternate  years.    Given  in   193  6-37.       Dr.  Hudson 

244.  The  Last  Century  of  the  Roman  Republic,  133 
to  43  B.  C. 

A  study  of  the  political  history  of  Rome  from  the  Gracchi  to 
the  death  of  Cicero,  emphasizing  the  conditions  that  led  to 
the  breakdown  of  the  government  under  the  Republic  and  its 
transformation  to  an  empire.  It  includes  considerable  reading 
of  the  ancient  authors  and  the  discussion  of  historical  problems. 

Junior  and  senior  elective;  open  to  sophomores  who  have  had  History  3-4, 
by  permission  of  the  department.  Three  hours  second  semester.  Credit 
three  hours.    Given  in  alternate  years.    Given  in   193  6-37.      Dr.  Hudson 

245.  The  Mediterranean  World  in  the  Third  and 
Second  Centuries  B.  C. 

The  history  of  the  states  about  the  Mediterranean  from 
Alexander  to  the  Gracchi.  The  course  studies  the  Hellenistic 
monarchies  and  their  civilization,  the  political  experiments  of 
the  Greek  leagues,  Rome's  conquest  of  Italy,  her  wars  with 
Carthage  and  Macedonia,  and  the  results  of  her  contact  with 
Greek  culture. 

Junior  and  senior  elective;  open  to  sophomores  who  have  had  History  3-4, 
by  permission  of  the  department.  Two  hours  first  semester.  Credit  two 
hours.    Given  in  alternate  years.    Not  given  in  1936-3  7.  Dr.  Hudson 

246.  The  Roman  Empire  from  Augustus  to  Marcus 
Aurelius. 

A  study  of  the  Roman  Empire  during  the  first  two  centuries, 
dealing  with  Augustus'  solution  of  the  problems  of  empire, 
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the  development  of  the  imperial  civil  service,  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  army,  the  frontiers  and  provincial  government. 
The  course  takes  up  the  Romanization  of  typical  provinces 
and  considers  general  conditions  in  the  Empire  in  the  second 
century  A.D. 

Junior  and  senior  elective;  open  to  sophomores  who  have  had  History  3-4, 
by  permission  of  the  department.  Two  hours  second  semester.  Credit  two 
hours.    Given  in  alternate  years.    Not  given  in  1936-37.  Dr.  Hudson 

318.      Studies  in  the  Technique  of  Historical  Research. 

The  examination  of  the  county  records,  and  of  historical  ma- 
terial in  the  neighborhood,  such  as  letters,  diaries,  parish  rec- 
ords and  farm  records.  Some  training  is  given  in  the  sifting  of 
evidence,  and  in  drawing  conclusions  therefrom. 

Open  only  to  students  who  are  doing  major  work  in  the  department.  Two 
hours  second  semester.    Credit  two  hours.    Not  given  in   1936-37. 

Miss  Sparrow 

320.  Introduction  to  the  Technique  of  Historical 
Research. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  historical  criticism  and  historio- 
graphy with  some  practice  in  their  application  to  selected  his- 
torical problems. 

Open  only  to  students  who  are  doing  major  work  in  the  department.  Two 
hours  second  semester.    Credit  two  hours.    Given  in   193  6-37. 

Dr.  Hudson,  Dr.  Raymond 

323,  324.     Topics  in  Modern  European  History. 

Topics  will  be  selected  that  deal  with  problems  resulting  from 
the  Franco-Prussian  War  and  the  subsequent  alliances  and 
understandings  of  the  Powers;  the  efforts  to  solve  the  Eastern 
Question  by  war  and  by  international  agreements;  the  open- 
ing up  of  Africa  and  the  ushering  in  of  the  new  imperialism; 
the  Russo-Japanese  War  and  its  effects  on  Europe;  efforts  to 
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terminate  or  retard  the  race  in  armaments;  the  World  War 
and  post-war  reconstruction. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Special  interests  formed  by  members  of  the 
class  through  previous  study  of  history,  government  and  economics  will 
determine  the  material  selected  for  a  particular  semester.  Three  hours 
throughout  the  year.  Credit  three  hours  each  semester.  Either  semester 
may  be  elected  independently.  This  course  will  be  given  on  student  request. 

Dr.  Raymond 

GOVERNMENT 

101-102.     American  Government. 

A  study  of  the  federal,  state  and  local  governments  in  the 
United  States.  Against  a  background  of  the  Constitution  and 
historical  development  through  judicial  interpretation  and 
usage,  the  structure  of  American  government  is  critically  ex- 
amined in  the  light  of  present  day  needs,  conditions  and  issues. 
Three  hours  throughout   the   year.    Credit  six  hours.  Mr.   Laukhuff 

103-104.  British  and  European  Governments. 
The  first  semester  is  devoted  to  the  governments  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  Dominions  and  to  the  British  Commonwealth 
of  Nations,  the  second  semester  to  the  governments  of  France, 
Italy,  Germany  and  Russia.  Differing  types  of  structure  and 
procedure  are  evaluated  and  contrasted. 

It  is  desirable  that  a  course  in  American  Government  should  precede 
Government   103-104.    Three  hours  throughout  the  year.    Credit  six  hours. 

Mr.  Laukhuff 

203.     American  Political  Parties. 

A  study  of  party  history,  the  extra-constitutional  place  of 
parties  in  the  government,  present-day  party  policies  and 
workings.  This  course,  particularly  in  Presidential  election 
years,  will  be  closely  related  to  current  politics. 

Prerequisite:  Government  101-102.  Two  hours  first  semester.  Credit  two 
hours.    Given   in    1936-37.  Mr.    Laukhuff 
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206.  Contemporary  Political  Ideas. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  history  of  political  thought,  followed 
by  a  consideration  of  contemporary  thought  as  it  is  con- 
cerned chiefly  with  representative  democracy  and  the  swing 
away  from  democracy  in  the  Fascism  of  Italy  and  Germany, 
Communism,  etc.  Lectures,  discussion,  collateral  reading  and 
a  paper. 

Open  only  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Two  hours  second  semester.  Credit 
two  hours.  Given  in  alternate  years.  Not  given  in  193  6-37  unless  re- 
quested. Mr.  Laukhuff 

207.  American  Constitutional  Development. 

A  consideration  of  special  topics  in  American  government. 
The  formation  of  the  Constitution,  the  position  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  judicial  interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  and 
constitutional  usage  will  be  among  the  topics  considered. 

Prerequisite:  Government  101-102.  Three  hours  first  semester.  Credit 
three  hours.    Not  given  in  193  6-37.  Mr.  Laukhuff 

209.     International  Government   and  Relations: 
Principles. 

A  study  of  the  development  through  theory,  judicial  decisions 
and  practice  of  the  principles  which  guide  nations  in  their 
relations  with  one  another.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the 
international  law  of  peace,  with  consideration  of  the  inter- 
national law  of  war  and  of  neutrality.  A  discussion  course, 
based  upon  the  application  of  principles  to  hypothetical  and 
actual  cases. 

Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  Government,  or  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 
Three  hours  first  semester.  Credit  three  hours.  See  statement  for  Govern- 
ment 210.  Mr.  Laukhuff 
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210.     International  Government  and  Relations: 
Practices  and  Problems. 

A  study  of  different  types  of  international  organization,  par- 
ticularly the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  and 
the  League  of  Nations.  Important  world  problems,  including 
economic  imperialism,  limitation  of  armaments,  minorities, 
mandates,  etc.,  will  be  considered. 

Prerequisite:  Government  209,  or  the  consent  of  the  instructor.  Ordi- 
narily Government  209  and  210  should  be  taken  together,  as  a  full  year 
course.    Three  hours  second  semester.    Credit  three  hours.     Mr.  Laukhuff 

HYGIENE  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Dr.  Harley*  Dr.  Rice  Associate  Professor  Rogers 

Miss    Staael  Miss  Davis  Miss  Delano 

HYGIENE 

3.     Lectures  on  Personal  Hygiene. 

A  series  of  lectures  and  conferences  will  be  held  for  enter- 
ing students  during  the  first  semester,  covering  general  laws 
of  hygiene  and  individual  health  problems,  which  will  en- 
deavor to  place  before  each  student  the  ideal  of  a  well-balanced 
program  of  daily  living.  All  entering  students  are  required 
to  attend  these  lectures. 

An  examination  in  the  fundamentals  of  personal  hygiene 
will  be  given  in  the  fall  to  all  entering  students.  Those  who 
pass  this  examination  will  be  exempt  from  the  lectures  but  all 
entering  students  will  be  required  to  have  conferences  and  to 
keep  health  charts,  on  the  advice  of  the  department.  No 
credit. 


*On  sabbatical  leave,   193  5-3  6. 
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101.     Hygiene. 


A  study  of  personal  and  community  hygiene.  This  course  ful- 
fills the  requirement  of  the  West  Law  for  teaching  in  the 
Virginia  public  schools. 

Three  hours  first  semester.  Credit  three  hours.  Given  in  alternate  years. 
Given  in   193  6-3  7.  Dr.  Rice 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Two  hours  of  work  in  physical  education  are  required  of 
freshmen  and  sophomores  throughout  the  year.  At  the  time 
of  her  physical  examination,  each  student  is  given  a  health 
grade  by  the  college  physician.  Those  with  a  grade  of  A  may 
elect  their  work  in  physical  education;  those  with  a  grade  of 
B  may  elect  with  supervision  and  advice;  those  with  a  grade 
of  C  will  be  limited  in  their  choice  of  activities  and  those  with 
a  grade  of  D  must  postpone  their  work  in  physical  education 
until  their  grade  has  been  raised,  either  during  the  term,  or  at 
the  next  physical  examination.  Students  needing  corrective 
or  remedial  work  are  advised  to  take  Course  5  or  6  (Body 
Mechanics)  either  as  elective  or  required  work  in  physical 
education.  The  course  in  body  mechanics  may  be  required  for 
four  years,  or  work  in  addition  to  the  two  hours  a  week  may 
be  required  during  the  first  two  years,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
department. 

Special  classes  are  arranged  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of 
students  whose  physical  condition  warrants  a  modified  pro- 
gram. 

On  her  arrival  at  Sweet  Briar  each  entering  student  is  given 
a  thorough  examination  by  the  department  of  Hygiene  and 
Physical  Education.  Examinations  are  also  given  at  the  end 
of  freshmen  and  sophomore  years  and  to  members  of  the  senior 
class.   In  addition,  a  special  examination  is  required  of  students 
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playing  on  hockey,  lacrosse  and  basketball  teams,  or  taking 
dancing. 

Students  must  secure  their  costumes  for  physical  education 
work  through  the  department  and  the  Athletic  Association. 

Before  a  student  can  participate  in  riding  or  swimming  she 
must  obtain  written  permission  from  her  parent  or  guardian 
and  file  this  with  the  department.  Both  of  these  sports  are 
supervised  by  competent  persons  and  every  effort  is  made  to 
prevent  accidents. 

Required  Courses 

The  year's  program  in  Physical  Education  is  divided  into 
three  seasons — fall,  winter,  spring.  Two  hours  credit  is  given 
upon  successful  completion  of  one  year  of  required  work. 

In  special  cases  a  qualified  student  may  enroll  in  a  second  semester 
course  independently  of  the  first. 

1.  Outdoor  Sports,  Fall.    Archery,  Hockey,  Lacrosse,  Riding. 

2.  Outdoor  Sports,  Spring.  Archery,  Baseball,  Boating  and 
Canoeing,  Riding,  Tennis. 

Required  of  all  freshmen  and  other  entering  students  who  do 
not  present  credit  for  equivalent  work  from  another  institu- 
tion. 

Two  periods  throughout  the  fall  and  spring.    Credit  two-thirds  hour  each. 
Miss  Rogers,    Miss  Staael,    Miss  Davis,    Miss  Delano 

3.  Outdoor  Sports,  Fall.    Archery,  Hockey,  Lacrosse,  Riding. 

4.  Outdoor  Sports,  Spring.  Archery,  Baseball,  Boating  and 
Canoeing,  Riding,  Tennis. 

Required  of  all  sophomores. 

Prerequisite:  Courses  1  and  2  or  their  equivalents.  These  courses  must  be 
taken  immediately  following  the  completion  of  course  1-2.  Two  periods 
throughout  the  fall  and  spring.    Credit   two-thirds  hour  each. 

Miss  Rogers,  Miss  Staael,  Miss  Davis,  Miss  Delano 
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Winter  Activities 
The  following  courses  are  offered  during  the  winter: 

5.  Body  Mechanics.    Freshmen. 

6.  Body  Mechanics.    Sophomores. 

Individual  and  class  work  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
students  having  postural  or  other  defects  which  may  be  cor- 
rected, or  of  students  who  are  unfit  for  the  more  strenuous 
work  of  courses  7,  8;  9,  10;  11,  12. 

Courses  5  and  6  may  be  required  for  four  years,  or  work 
in  addition  to  the  two  hours  a  week  may  be  required  during 
the  first  two  years,  at  the  discretion  of  the  department,  but 
not  more  than  four  hours  credit  may  be  received  for  work  in 
physical  education.  Miss  Davis 

7.  Basketball.   Freshmen. 

8.  Basketball.   Sophomores. 

Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores  with  a  health  grade  of  B. 
Miss  Rogers,  Miss  Davis,  Miss  Delano 

9.  Dancing.    Freshmen. 

10.  Dancing.    Sophomores. 

Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores  with  a  health  grade  of  B. 

Miss  Staael 

11.  Gymnastics.   Freshmen  and  sophomores. 

Danish  exercises,  apparatus,  games. 

Miss  Delano 

12.  Games.    Badminton,  Deck  Tennis  and  Volleyball. 

Open  to  students  with  a  grade  of  B  or  to  those  with  a 
grade  of  C  on  advice  of  the  college  physician. 

Miss  Rogers,    Miss  Delano 
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13.  Dancing.    Spring  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  done  work  of  high  quality  in 
dancing.  Miss  Staael 

Elective  Work 

Archery,  Badminton,  Baseball,  Basketball,  Boating  and 
Canoeing,  Dancing,  Deck  Tennis,  Gymnastics,  Hockey,  La- 
crosse, Riding,  Tennis.  In  addition  to  the  required  work  the 
above  activities  may  be  elected  by  students  whose  physical 
condition  warrants  their  participation. 

Hiking,  Riding,  Squash  Racquets,  Tap  Dancing,  Swimming. 
Instruction  and  leadership  are  given  by  the  student  heads  and 
members  of  the  department  of  Physical  Education  in  the 
above  mentioned  activities. 

No  credit. 

Dancing.  The  Sweet  Briar  Dance  Group  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity for  advanced  work  in  dancing  to  those  of  sufficient 
interest  and  ability.  Members  of  the  Dance  Group  do  their 
own  choreography  and  present  to  the  community  demonstra- 
tion in  dance  technique  and  programs  of  dances  from  time 
to  time  during  the  year. 

Dance  Recitals,  Lake  Day,  Sweet  Briar  Horse  Show,  Fox 
Hunts,  Drag  Hunts,  Local  Horse  Shows,  Tournament  and 
Match  Games,  all  conducted  by  the  Athletic  Association  and 
the  department  of  Physical  Education,  offer  an  opportunity 
for  demonstration  and  exhibition  as  well  as  participation,  in 
the  above  activities. 

ITALIAN 

(See  Modern  Languages) 
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MATHEMATICS 

Professor  Morenus  Dr.  Cole 

A  student  who  elects  Mathematics  as  her  major  subject 
must  complete  thirty-six  hours  in  Mathematics  and  related 
subjects,  twenty-four  hours  of  which  must  be  in  advanced 
courses  in  the  department.  Mathematics  10J,  106,  207-208 
must  be  included  and  either  311-312  or  313-314  must  be 
taken  in  the  senior  year.  The  remaining  twelve  hours  may 
be  elected  in  Chemistry,  Economics,  Music,  Philosophy,  or 
Physics.  Courses  taken  to  meet  the  general  requirements  for 
a  degree  may  not  be  counted  in  the  major  subject  require- 
ment. 

1.  Plane  Trigonometry. 

Three  hours  first  semester.    Credit   three  hours. 

Dr.  Morenus,  Dr.  Cole 

2.  Solid  Geometry. 

Three  hours  second  semester.    Credit   three  hours. 

Dr.  Morenus,  Dr.  Cole 

3.  Algebra. 

Topics  including  permutations  and  combinations,  probability, 
undetermined  coefficients,  the  binomial  theorem  for  fractional 
and  negative  exponents,  the  theory  of  logarithms,  determin- 
ants, complex  numbers,  elementary  theory  of  equations. 

For  freshmen  who  have  entrance  credit  for  Trigonometry.  Three  hours 
first  semester.    Credit  three  hours.  Dr.  Cole 

6.     College  Geometry. 

A  synthetic  treatment  of  some  of  the  topics  of  modern 
geometry,  including  similar  figures,  triangles,  circles,  the  nine- 
point  circle,  harmonic  section,  inversion. 

For  freshmen  who  have  entrance  credit  for  Solid  Geometry.  Three  hours 
second  semester.    Credit  three  hours.  Dr.  Cole 
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11-12.     Elementary  Mathematical  Analysis. 

A  unified  course  combining  some  of  the  ideas  of  Trigonome- 
try, Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus. 

For  freshmen  who  have  entrance  credit  for  Trigonometry  and  Solid 
Geometry.    Three  hours  throughout  the  year.    Credit  six  hours. 

Dr.  Morenus 

105,  106.     Analytic  Geometry. 

First  semester:  rectangular  co-ordinates  in  a  plane,  the  straight 
line  and  the  conies.  Second  semester:  polar  co-ordinates, 
transcendental  curves,  parametric  equations  and  an  introduc- 
tion to  solid  analytic  geometry. 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  1  and  2  or  their  equivalents.  Course  105  is 
prerequisite  for  106.  Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  three  hours 
each  semester.  Dr.  Morenus 

116.     Descriptive  Astronomy. 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  1  and  2.  Three  hours  second  semester.  Credit 
three  hours.    Given  when  desired   by  a  sufficient  number  of  students. 

Dr.  Morenus 

207-208.     Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

Prerequities:  Mathematics  1,  2  and  105,  106.  Three  hours  throughout  the 
year.    Credit  six  hours.  Dr.  Cole 

209-210.     Projective  Geometry. 

Prerequities:  Mathematics  1,  2  and  105,  106.  Three  hours  throughout  the 
year.    Credit  six  hours.    Given  when  major  students  desire  it.      Dr.  Cole 

311-312.     Differential  Equations. 

Prerequities:  Mathematics  1,  2,  105,  106  and  207-208.  Three  hours  for 
one  semester  or  two  semesters  with  corresponding  credit.  Given  for  major 
students.  Dr.  Morenus 
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313.  Analytic  Mechanics. 
Statics. 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  1,  2  and  105,  106.  Three  hours  first  semester. 
Credit  three  hours.    Given  for  major  students.  Dr.  Morenus 

314.  Analytic  Mechanics. 
Kinematics  and  Kinetics. 

Prerequities:  Mathematics  1,  2,  105,  106  and  313.  Three  hours  second 
semester.  Credit  three  hours.  Course  207-208  must  precede  or  be  taken 
parallel  with  314.    Given  for  major  students.  Dr.  Morenus 

MODERN  LANGUAGES 

Professor  Worthington  Associate  Professor  Barker 

Assistant  Professor  Johnson  Assistant  Professor  Mangiafico 

Miss  Huber  Miss  Boudreaux 

Miss   Mangiafico 

A  student  who  elects  French  as  her  major  subject  must 
have  taken  either  27-28  or  29-30  as  a  prerequisite.  A  major 
consists  of  thirty-six  hours,  of  which  twenty  must  be  in 
French  including  121-122,  215-216,  217-218  and  221-222. 
The  remaining  sixteen  hours  may  be  taken  in  French,  or,  with 
the  approval  of  the  department,  in  English,  German,  Greek, 
Italian,  Latin,  or  Spanish.  History  123,  124  and  Philosophy 
211  or  212  are  also  suggested  as  allied  subjects. 

A  student  who  elects  Romance  Languages  as  her  major  sub- 
ject must  complete  thirty-six  hours  in  French,  Spanish,  and 
Italian.  If  she  concentrates  in  Spanish,  she  is  required  to  take: 
Spanish  7-8,  101-102,  121-122,  French  121-122,  and  Italian 
7-8;  if  she  concentrates  in  Italian  she  is  required  to  take: 
Italian  7-8,  105,  106,  121-122,  French  121-122,  and  Spanish 
7-8.  Courses  taken  to  meet  the  general  requirements  for  the 
degree  may  not  be  counted  in  the  major  subject  requirement. 
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FRENCH 
1-2.     Elementary  French. 

A  study  of  the  elements  of  grammar,  with  oral  and  written 
exercises,  and  of  elementary  phonetics.  Reading  is  begun  early 
in  the  year  and  increasingly  emphasized.  Practice  in  speaking 
and  writing  French. 

For  beginners.    Three  hours  throughout  the  year.    Credit  six  hours. 

Miss  Boudreaux 

3-4.     Intermediate  French. 

A  careful  review  of  grammar,  drill  in  phonetics,  and  practice 
in  speaking  and  writing  French.  Intended  to  give  a  reading 
knowledge  of  French  of  moderate  difficulty. 

Prerequisites:  French  1-2  or  two  units  at  entrance.  Three  hours  through- 
out the  year.    Credit  six  hours. 

Mr.  Worthington,  Miss  Boudreaux 

27-28.     Survey  of  French  Literature. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  French  literature  from  the 

beginning  to  the  twentieth  century.    Conducted  in  French. 

Prerequisites:  French  3-4  or  three  units  at  entrance.  Three  hours  through- 
out the  year.    Credit  six  hours.  Mme.  Johnson 

29-30.  French  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. 

A  survey  of  nineteenth  century  prose  and  poetry,  beginning 
with  a  study  of  Rousseau  and  the  eighteenth  century  origins 
of  romanticism.  First  Semester:  romantic  poetry,  novel, 
drama.  Second  Semester:  the  realistic  and  symbolistic  move- 
ments in  poetry,  the  novel,  and  the  theater.  Conducted  mainly 
in  English,  but  French  is  used  increasingly  during  the  year. 
Practice  in  the  writing  of  French. 

Prerequisites:  Three  units  at  entrance,  or  French  3-4.  Three  hours 
throughout  the  year.    Credit  six  hours.         Mr.  Barker,  Miss  Boudreaux 
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31-32.     Elementary  French  Conversation. 
Exercises  in  oral  and  written  French. 

Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Two  hours  throughout  the 
year.    Credit  two  hours.  Mme.  Johnson 

121-122.  French  Literature  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century. 

Representative  selections  from  the  chief  authors,  both  in  prose 
and  in  verse,  carefully  studied.    Lectures  and  reports. 

Prerequisites:  French  27-28  or  29-3  0.  Three  hours  throughout  the  year. 
Credit   six   hours.  Mr.   Worthington 

123-124.     The  French  Short  Story. 

Reading  and  critical  study  of  thirty  representative  stories. 

Prerequisite:  French  3-4.  One  hour  throughout  the  year.  Credit  two 
hours.  Mr.  Worthington 

131-132.     French  Conversation  and  Composition. 

Exercises  in  written  and  oral  French.  Dictation;  reading  with 
correction  of  pronunciation;  discussion  of  grammatical  diffi- 
culties; explanation  of  various  aspects  of  French  civilization, 
history,  and  literature. 

Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Recommended  to  sophomores, 
particularly  those  considering  the  possibility  of  the  junior  year  in  France. 
Two  hours  throughout   the  year.    Credit  four  hours.  Mme.  Johnson 

215-216.     Syntax  and  Composition. 

A  study  of  the  parts  of  speech,  word  order,  tense  sequence, 
and  idiomatic  usages  in  modern  French,  preceded  by  a  survey 
of  the  origins  of  the  French  language.  Practice  in  advanced 
prose  composition  and  in  the  writing  of  themes. 
Required  of  students  majoring  in  French.  Open  to  qualified  sophomores  by 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Prerequisites:  French  27-28  or  29-30.  Two 
hours  throughout  the  year.    Credit  four  hours.  Mr.  Barker 
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217-218.     Phonetics. 

A  study  of  the  sounds,  the  stress  groups,  and  the  intonations 
in  modern  spoken  French.  Exercises  on  various  types  of  prose 
and  poetry  are  prepared  with  the  aid  of  the  phonograph. 

Prerequisite:  French  27-28  or  29-30.  Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 
Credit  four  hours.  Mr.  Worthington 

221-222.  French  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century. 

With  particular  consideration  of  Montesquieu,  Voltaire  and 
Rousseau.    Conducted  mainly  in  French. 

Prerequisite:  French  121-122  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Two  hours 
throughout  the  year.    Credit  four  hours.  Mr.  Barker 

22  5-226.  French  Literature  from  1870  to  the  Present 
Time. 

Senior  elective  with  approval  of  the  instructor.  Two  hours  throughout 
the  year.    Credit  four  hours.  Mme.  Johnson 

227-228.  French  Lyric  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century. 

A  study  of  representative  poets.  Reading  and  interpretation 
of  lyrics  selected  from  Chenier,  Lamartine,  Vigny,  Hugo  Mus- 
set,  Gautier,  Leconte  de  Lisle,  Sully  Prudhomme,  Heredia, 
Baudelaire,  Verlaine,  Mallarme,  and  Rimbaud.  Reading,  lec- 
tures, and  reports. 

Prerequisite:  French  121-122.  Two  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit 
four  hours.  Mr.  Worthington 

231-232.     Advanced  French  Conversation. 

A  course  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  idiomatic 
French.   Assigned  topics  are  discussed  in  the  classroom.  Weekly 
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composition,  in  the  form  of  an  essay,  is  required  of  each  stu- 
dent. Occasionally  an  English  short  story  is  translated  into 
French. 

Prerequisite:  French  131-132  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Two  hours 
throughout  the  year.    Credit  two  hours.  Mme.  Johnson 

23  5-236.     French  Drama  since  1830. 

A  study  of  representative  French  dramatists  from  Hugo  to 
the  present  time.  Course  designed  to  develop  a  critical  appre- 
ciation of  good  drama. 

Elective  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Two  hours  throughout  the  year 
Credit   four   hours.    Given  at   the  option  of   the  instructor. 

Mr.   Barker 

301-302.  The  Realistic  Method  of  Honore  de  Balzac. 
A  seminar  course  open  to  specially  qualified  students  by  per- 
mission of  the  instructor. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  four  hours.  Given  whenever  there 
is  sufficient  demand.  Mr.  Worthington 

GERMAN 

1-2.     Elementary  German. 

The  fundamentals  of  German  grammar,  dictation,  composi- 
tion, written  translation  and  drill  exercises;  drill  in  pronuncia- 
tion; reading  of  short  stories  by  modern  writers  and  of  sim- 
ple German  poetry.  As  far  as  practical  German  is  the  language 
employed  in  the  classroom. 

For  beginners.    Three  hours   throughout  the  year.    Credit  six  hours. 

Miss  Huber 

3-4.     Intermediate  German. 

Short  review  of  grammar,  dictation,  theme  writing.  Inten- 
sive reading  and  study  of  representative  German  authors,  em- 
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phasizing  the  drama  and  novel  of  the  classical  and  modern 
period.  The  spoken  language  will  be  stressed. 

Prerequisite:  German  1-2  or  two  units  at  entrance.  Three  hours  through- 
out the  year.    Credit  six  hours.  Miss  Huber 

27-28.     Survey  of  German  Literature. 
A  survey  of  German  Literature  from  its  beginnings  to  the 
present  day.    Readings  and  discussions  of  representative  works 
of  various  periods  with  special  emphasis  upon  Lessing,  Goethe, 
and  Schiller.    Conducted  in  German. 

Prerequisite:  German  3-4  or  three  units  at  entrance.  Three  hours  through- 
out the  year.    Credit  six  hours.  Miss  Huber 

103-104.     Scientific  German. 

A  reading  course  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  use 
German  as  a  tool  for  work  in  Science,  Fine  Arts,  Philosophy, 
History  and  Economics. 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors  and  on  permission  of  the  in- 
structor to  freshmen  who  are  qualified.  One  hour  throughout  the  year. 
Credit  two  hours.    Not  given  in   1936-37.  Miss  Huber 

123.     The  German  "Novelle". 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  the  "Novelle"  by  lectures, 
reading,  discussion  and  theme  writing.  Conducted  in  German. 
A  study  is  made  of  selections  from  Eichendorff,  Grillparzer, 
Morike,  Heyse,  Storm,  C.  F.  Meyer,  G.  Keller,  G.  Hauptmann, 
Thomas  Mann. 

Prerequisite:  German  3-4  or  three  units  at  entrance.  Open  to  sophomores, 
juniors  and  seniors  and,  by  permission  of  the  instructor,  to  freshmen.  Two 
hours  first  semester.    Credit  two  hours.  Miss  Huber 

129.     The  German  Lyric. 

Wolfram   von   Eschenbach,   and    the   Lyric    after   Goethe   to 

Nietzsche. 

Prerequisite:  German  3-4  or  three  units  at  entrance.  Two  hours  first 
semester.    Credit  two  hours.    Not  given  in   193  6-3  7.  Miss  Huber 
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130.     Goethe. 

Goethe's  Faust,  Part  I,  and  Goethe's  lyrics  in  connection  with 
his  life. 

Prerequisite:  German  3-4  or  three  units  at  entrance.  Two  hours  second 
semester.    Credit  two  hours.  Miss  Huber 

131-132.  Intermediate  German  Conversation  and 
Composition. 

Spoken  and  written  exercises,  with  special  attention  to  idioms, 
on  subjects  connected  with  modern  Germany,  its  life,  customs 
and  institutions.  Discussion  and  criticism  of  modern  German 
literature.  Topics  for  study  selected  according  to  the  needs 
of  the  students. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year.    Credit  two  hours.  Miss  Huber 

ITALIAN 

1-2.     Elementary  Italian. 

A  course  designed  to  enable  the  student  to  understand  spoken 
and  written  Italian  of  average  difficulty.  Special  emphasis  is 
laid  on  the  spoken  language  during  the  second  semester. 

For  beginners.    Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  six  hours. 

Miss  Boudreaux 

7-8.     Introduction  to  Italian  Literature. 

The  course  includes:  grammar  review,  practice  in  speaking 
and  writing  Italian;  outline  of  the  history  of  Italian  literature 
with  reference  to  its  relation  to  the  literatures  of  other 
countries;  and  reading  of  selected  passages  from  representa- 
tive Italian  authors,  especially  those  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Prerequisite:  Italian  1-2  or  two  units  at  entrance.  Three  hours  throughout 
the  year.    Credit  six  hours.  Mr.  Mangiafico 
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105.  Dante. 

A  study  of  Dante  and  his  contemporaries  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  Divina  Commedia.  Readings,  discussions  and 
reports. 

Prerequisite:  Italian  7-8  or  its  equivalent.  Three  hours  first  semester. 
Credit   three   hours.    Given   in    193  6-37.  Mr.    Mangiafico 

106.  Italian  Literature  of  the  Fourteenth  Century. 
A  study  of  the  literature  of  the  period  with  special  emphasis 
on  Petrarca's  Canzoniere  and  Boccaccio's  Decamerone. 

Prerequisite:  Italian  7-8  or  its  equivalent.  Three  hours  second  semester. 
Credit  three  hours.    Given  in   1936-37.  Mr.  Mangiafico 

121-122.     Italian  Literature  of  the  Renaissance. 
A  study  of  Italian  literature  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  and  its  relationship  to  other  literatures.    Lectures, 
readings  and  discussions. 

Prerequisite:  Italian  7-8  or  its  equivalent.  Three  hours  throughout  the 
year.    Credit  six  hours.  Not  given  in   193  6-3  7. 

Tutorial  work  in  Italian  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  in  Interdepartmental 
or  Romance  Language  majors  may  be  arranged. 

SPANISH 

1-2.     Elementary  Spanish. 

A  course  designed  to  enable  the  student  to  understand  spoken 
and  written  Spanish  of  average  difficulty.  Special  emphasis  is 
laid  on  the  spoken  language  during  the  second  semester. 

For  beginners.    Three  hours  throughout  the  year.    Credit  six  hours. 

Mr.   Mangiafico,  Miss  Mangiafico 

7-8.     Introduction  to  Spanish  Literature. 
The  course  includes:  grammar  review,  vocabulary,  prose  com- 
position; outline  of  the  history  of  Spanish  literature  with  ref- 
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erences  to  its  relation  to  the  literatures  of  other  countries; 
and  reading  of  selected  passages  from  representative  Spanish 
authors. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  1-2  or  two  units  at  entrance.  Three  hours  through- 
out the  year.    Credit  six  hours.  Mr.   Mangiafico 

101-102.  Spanish  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  literary  currents  from  Moratin 
to  Benavente.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  lyric 
poetry  and  the  novela  de  costumbres. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  7-8  or  its  equivalent.  Three  hours  throughout  the 
year.    Credit  six  hours.    Given  in  alternate  years.    Given  in   193  6-37. 

121-122.     Spanish  Literature  of  the  Golden  Age. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  Spanish  literary  genres  during 
the  Kenacimiento  and  the  Sigh  de  Oro.  Reading  of  master- 
pieces of  the  period  with  intensive  study  of  selected  passages 
according  to  the  explication  de  textos  method. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  7-8.  Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  six 
hours.    Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in   1936-37.  Mr.  Mangiafico 

201-202.     Contemporary  Spanish  Literature. 

A  study  of  Spanish  literature  since  1898.  Special  emphasis 
will  be  laid  on  the  essay  and  the  drama. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  7-8.  Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  six 
hours.    Not  given  in   193  6-3  7.  Mr.   Mangiafico 

Tutorial  work  in  Spanish  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  in  Interdepart- 
mental or  Romance  Language  majors  may  be  arranged. 
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MUSIC 

Professor  Finch  Assistant  Professor  Weaver 

Assistant   Professor  Zechiel  Miss  Rood 

A  student  who  elects  music  as  her  major  subject  must  com- 
plete thirty  hours  within  the  department  and  six  additional 
hours  in  allied  subjects  or  within  the  department.  Art  1-2, 
Physics  106,  courses  in  English  and  Modern  Languages,  a 
course  in  medieval  and  modern  history  of  Europe,  Philosophy 
101,  102  or  Psychology  101,  102,  are  suggested  as  allied  sub- 
jects. Courses  taken  to  meet  general  requirements  for  the  de- 
gree may  not  be  counted  in  the  major  subject  requirement. 

Theoretical  Courses 
1-2.     Elementary  Theory  and  Ear-Training. 
Rudiments,  notation,  scales,  intervals,  melody  writing,  chord 
construction  through  dominant  seventh  chords  and  inversions. 
Sight-singing,  ear-training,  melodic,  rhythmic  and  harmonic 
dictation. 
Two  hours  throughout  the  year.    Credit  two  hours.  Miss  Rood 

3.     Elementary  Theory  and  Ear-Training. 

Covering  the  same  material  as  1-2,  but  designed  for  students 

whose  training  and  abilities  make  it  possible  to  do  this  work 

in  one  semester. 

Two  hours  first  semester.    Credit  one  hour.  Miss  Rood 

105-106.     Elementary  Counterpoint. 
The  meaning  of  key,  the  function  of  each  note  in  the  key, 
rhythmic  functions,  the  art  of  melody  writing,  the  functions 
of  diatonic  consonance  and  dissonance  in  the  combination  of 
two,  three  and  four  melodic  voices. 

Prerequisite:    Music    1-2.     Two    hours    throughout    the    year.     Credit    four 
hours.  Mr.  Zechiel 
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108-109.     Elementary  Counterpoint. 

This  course  covers  the  same  material  as  105-106,  but  begins 
and  ends  at  mid-year.  Offered  second  semester  of  1936-37 
and  first  semester  1937-38. 

Prerequisite:  Music  1-2  or  Music  3.  Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 
Credit   four  hours.  Mr.   Zechiel 

207-208.     Harmony. 

A  continuation  of  four-part  melodic  writing,  but  with  the 
emphasis  shifted  to  the  various  consonant  and  dissonant  chords 
developed  by  contrapuntal  usages  and  to  their  further  ampli- 
fication by  more  modern  writers.  Modulation;  chromatic  har- 
mony; altered  chords,  etc.  A  minimum  of  keyboard  work,  in 
addition  to  written  work,  will  be  required. 

Prerequisite:  Music  105-106.  Two  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  four 
hours.  Mr.  Zechiel 

209-210.     Keyboard  Harmony. 

A  practical  application  of  fundamental  harmonic  principles 
to  the  keyboard.  Especially  designed  for  piano  and  organ 
students. 

Prerequisite:  Music  105-106.  This  course  may  be  taken  concurrently  with 
Music  207-208.    One  hour  throughout  the  year.    Credit  two  hours. 

Mr.  Zechiel 

307-3  08.     Canon  and  Fugue. 

A  study  of  the  classic  examples  of  these  forms  with  practice 
in  writing. 

Prerequisite:  Music  207-208.  Two  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit 
four  hours.    Given  in  alternate  years.    Not  given  in   193  6-37. 

Mr.  Zechiel 
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309-310.     Form  and  Analysis. 

A  study  first  of  the  smaller  elements  that  go  into  the  struc- 
ture of  music,  the  motif,  section,  phrase,  period,  etc.,  leading 
by  degrees  to  the  study  of  the  forms  of  musical  composition 
as  a  whole.  The  canon,  fugue,  binary  and  ternary  forms,  the 
suite,  the  rondo,  the  sonato-form,  etc.,  are  studied  in  con- 
nection with  a  detailed  anaylsis  of  representative  works  of 
Bach,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven  and  Brahms.  Likewise  the 
formal,  harmonic  and  contrapuntal  usages  of  these  composers 
are  analysed. 

Prerequisite:  Music  207-208.  Two  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  four 
hours.    Given  in  alternate  years.    Not  given  in   193  6-37.  Mr.  Zechiel 

COURSES  IN  THE  HISTORY  AND  APPRECIATION  OF  MUSIC 

27-28.     History  and  Appreciation  of  Music. 

A  course  designed  to  increase  the  perception  and  understand- 
ing of  music  as  an  art  and  as  a  manifestation  of  the  social 
and  philosophic  forces  that  produced  it.  The  course  is 
conducted  by  means  of  class  room  lectures,  discussions  and 
musical  illustrations  bearing  upon  concurrent  assignments  of 
required  readings  in  selected  fields  of  general  as  well  as  music 
history.  No  previous  musical  training  is  required,  but  some 
acquaintance  with  mediaeval  or  modern  European  history  is 
desirable. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year.    Credit  six  hours.  Miss  Rood 

121-122.  The  History  and  Appreciation  of  Music 
from  Folk  Song  Through  the  18th  Century. 

The  instruction  is  given  by  means  of  lectures,  assigned  read- 
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ings  and  examples  discussed  and  analysed  in  class.  The  course 
traces  the  tendency  toward  Romanticism. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  four  hours.  An  optional  third 
hour  may  be  arranged  each  semester.  No  previous  training  is  necessary 
for  entrance  to  this  course.  Miss  Weaver 

221-222.  The  History  and  Appreciation  of  the  Music 
of  the  19th  Century. 

A  critical  study  of  the  works  of  Schumann,  Chopin,  Berlioz, 
Brahms,  Franck  and  others  of  the  period.  The  course  traces 
from  the  works  of  these  composers  the  tendency  toward 
modern  music. 

Prerequisite:  121-122.  Two  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  four 
hours.  Miss  Weaver 

22  5-226.  The  History  of  Choral  Music. 
A  study  of  choral  music  from  about  the  tenth  century  to  the 
present.  The  instruction  is  given  by  means  of  lectures,  required 
readings  and  intensive  study  of  representative  choral  works. 
One  period  weekly  is  devoted  to  the  singing  of  works  studied. 
Two  hours  throughout  the  year.    Credit  four  hours.  Mr.  Finch 

321-322.     Modern  Music. 

A  course  beginning  with  a  study  of  Debussy  and  tracing  the 
tendencies  of  modern  European  and  American  music.  The 
instruction  is  given  by  means  of  a  series  of  reports  with  ex- 
amples discussed  in  class. 

Prerequisites:  Music  121-122,  221-222.  One  hour  throughout  the  year. 
Credit  two  hours.  Miss  Weaver 

APPLIED  MUSIC 

Twelve  semester  hours  credit  toward  the  degree  will  be 
given  for  applied  music  when  taken  in  conjunction  with 
courses  in  Theory  or  History  and  Appreciation  of  music.  Four 
hours  credit  will  be  given  for  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
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any  of  the  courses  in  Applied  Music  (except  Voice  I,  and  the 
first  semester  of  Organ  I)  if  taken  in  connection  with  courses 
in  Theory  or  History  and  Appreciation  of  Music,  otherwise 
no  credit  will  be  given. 

To  become  a  candidate  for  credit  in  piano,  a  student  must 
pass  an  examination  at  entrance.  This  examination  requires 
the  student  to  play  with  due  regard  to  the  musical  content, 
Bach,  "The  Two-Part  Inventions";  Haydn,  Sonata  in  D 
major,  (Peters  ed.  No.  7);  and  such  pieces  as  No.  2  from 
Schubert's  "Moments  Musicaux,"  (op.  94),  or  "Impromptu" 
in  A  flat  (op.  142);  together  with  correct  treatment  of  the 
keyboard  and  pedaling.  The  student  must  be  prepared  also 
to  read  at  sight.  Equivalents  of  the  above  mentioned  pieces 
may  be  offered  with  the  approval  of  the  music  faculty.  Non- 
credit  students  are  accepted  by  permission  of  the  department. 

To  become  a  candidate  for  credit  in  organ,  a  student  must 
be  able  to  pass  the  entrance  requirements  for  piano,  and  in 
addition  must  have  received  the  equivalent  of  the  work 
covered  in  one  semester  of  Organ  I  or  have  received  college 
credit  for  piano  study  equivalent  to  that  outlined  in  Piano  I. 

To  become  a  candidate  for  credit  in  voice  a  student  must 
have  satisfactorily  completed  the  work  outlined  in  Voice  I. 

Entrance  requirements  in  violin  include  above  all  good  in- 
tonation; also  bowing  facility,  and  an  average  degree  of 
natural  aptitude  for  the  instrument.  A  student  must  be  able  to 
play  satisfactorily  major  and  minor  scales,  the  Mazas  Studies 
and  such  pieces  as  the  Schubert  Sonatinas,  op.  137  and  the 
Gluck  Melody. 

Students  whose  preparation  does  not  conform  to  the  en- 
trance requirements  for  college  credit  will  be  accepted  in  the 
department,  but  their  work  will  not  be  counted  towards  a 
degree. 
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All  music  students  are  advised  to  elect  Physics  106,  Vibra- 
tory Motion  and  Sound,  and  to  acquire  a  reading  knowledge 
of  German,  French  and  Italian. 

PIANO 
Miss  Weaver  Mr.  Zechiel 

Piano  1.  A  course  following  chronologically  and  tech- 
nically the  entrance  requirements  and  including:  Bach  Three- 
Part  Inventions,  sonatas  by  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  the  earlier 
sonatas  of  Beethoven,  smaller  compositions  of  Schumann, 
Chopin,  and  technic  suited  to  individual  needs. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 

Piano  2.  In  the  second  year,  compositions  by  Scarlatti, 
Handel  and  the  suites  of  Bach,  also  sonatas  of  Beethoven  and 
recital  pieces. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 

Piano  3.  The  course  for  the  third  year  will  include  the 
Bach  Well-Tempered  Clavichord,  works  of  Beethoven  and  the 
Romanticists,  together  with  compositions  of  Debussy  and 
other  modern  composers. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 

Piano  4.  In  the  fourth  year  a  continued  study  of  the  pre- 
ludes and  fugues  of  Bach  together  with  his  larger  keyboard 
works.  Also  the  larger  works  of  Schumann,  Chopin,  Brahms, 
etc.,  together  with  compositions  of  the  modern  Russian, 
French  and  English  Schools.  Students  who  have  satisfactorily 
completed  this  course  will  have  the  opportunity  of  giving  a 
public  recital. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 
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ORGAN 
Mr.  Finch 

Organ  1.  A  course  which  includes  the  study  of  the  mani- 
pulation of  the  pedals  and  manuals,  and  of  registration.  Organ 
Method,  Vols.  1  and  2,  by  Ernest  Douglas  will  be  used  and  the 
easier  compositions  of  the  classic  organ  school. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 

Organ  2.  In  the  second  year,  the  lesser  preludes  and  fugues 
by  Bach  and  suitable  modern  pieces  will  be  used. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 

Organ  3  and  4  will  be  given  when  required. 

VOICE 
Mr.  Finch 

Voice  1.  A  course  which  includes  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  voice  production,  embracing  correct  breathing,  voice 
placing  and  development  of  resonance,  enunciation  and  diction. 
Vocalises  by  Sieber,  Concone  and  Vaccai  are  used.  Easy  songs 
in  Italian  and  English  are  adapted  to  the  needs  and  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  student.  Open  to  those  students  who 
show  evidence  of  a  promising  voice  and  a  well-trained  ear. 

Voice  2.  A  continuation  of  the  work  established  in  Voice  1. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  building  an  Italian,  German, 
French  and  English  repertoire. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 

Voice  3  and  4  will  be  given  when  required.  Advanced  vocal 
students  are  expected  to  play  simple  piano  accompaniments 
and  to  have  had  at  least  one  year  of  Italian,  German  and 
French. 
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VIOLIN 
Miss   Rood 

Violin  1.  A  course  which  includes  studies  for  the  develop- 
ment of  technic,  Etudes  by  Dont,  the  easier  sonatas  by  Handel, 
the  Vivaldi  Concerto,  and  more  modern  pieces. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 

Violin  2.  In  the  second  year  Kreutzer  Etudes,  together 
with  special  technical  studies,  will  be  given;  also  sonatas  by 
Mozart,  Bach,  and  Handel,  concertos  by  Tartini  and  Viotti, 
suite  for  two  violins  by  Purcell,  and  shorter  pieces,  classic  and 
modern. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 

Violin  3  and  4  will  be  given  when  required. 
Also  instruction  in  viola  is  offered. 

CHOIR  AND  GLEE  CLUB 

Special  attention  is  given  to  group  singing,  which  is  di- 
rected by  Mr.  Finch.  The  Choir  and  Glee  Club  besides  offer- 
ing students  instruction  and  experience  in  group  singing,  pro- 
vide a  means  of  individual  expression  in  the  performance  of 
choral  music  representing  a  wide  range  in  moods  and  periods. 
Programs  are  prepared  for  public  performances.  Election  to 
the  choir  is  regarded  as  a  distinction.  The  choir  sings  at  the 
regular  Sunday  services  and  at  special  musical  services  given 
at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Baccalaureate  Sunday. 

Students  who  play  orchestral  instruments  may  join  the 
Chamber  Music  Ensemble  which  is  directed  by  Miss  Rood. 
This  offers  experience  in  group  playing  as  well  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  acquainted  with  the  wide  field  of  music 
literature  written  for  various  smaller  combinations  of  instru- 
ments. Incoming  students  are  urged  to  bring  their  own  in- 
struments and  become  members  of  this  group. 
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Arrangements  can  be  satisfactorily  made  for  students  of 
the  violoncello  to  obtain  instruction  in  Lynchburg. 

PHILOSOPHY,  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  EDUCATION 

Professor  Crawford  Associate  Professor  Mull 

Assistant  Professor  Moller 

A  student  who  elects  Philosophy  or  Psychology  as  her  major 
subject  must  complete  thirty-six  hours  in  Philosophy,  Psy- 
chology and  Education,  and  related  subjects,  of  which  twenty- 
four  hours  must  be  taken  within  the  department.  The  re- 
maining twelve  hours  may  be  elected  in  Art,  Biblical  Litera- 
ture, Biology,  Chemistry,  English,  French,  German,  Govern- 
ment, Greek,  History,  Latin,  Physiology,  Physics  or  Sociology 
after  consultation  with  the  head  of  the  department.  Courses 
taken  to  meet  the  general  requirement  for  a  degree  may  not 
be  counted  in  the  major  subject  requirement. 

PHILOSOPHY 

101,  102.     History  of  Philosophy. 

An  historical  survey  from  the  beginning  of  philosophic  specu- 
lation among  the  Ancient  Greeks  to  modern  times. 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors.  Three  hours  throughout  the 
year.  Credit  three  hours  each  semester.  Course  102  may  be  elected  inde- 
pendently of  course  101  only  by  special  permission  of  the  department. 

Dr.  Crawford 

103,  104.    Problems  of  Philosophy. 

A  course  designed  as  a  supplement  to  Philosophy  101,  102. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  or  are  taking  Philosophy  101,  102,  or 
its  equivalent.  Reading  and  discussion  one  hour  throughout  the  year. 
Credit  one  hour  each  semester.  Course  104  may  be  elected  independently 
of  course    103    only  by  special   permission  of   the   department. 

Dr.  Crawford 
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119  or  120.    Logic. 

A  study  of  the  laws  of  thought  as  applicable  to  experience, 
and  of  the  nature  and  development  of  the  thinking  process, 
including  both  deductive  and  inductive  processes  of  reason- 
ing. 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors.  Three  hours  either  semester. 
Credit  three  hours.  This  course  will  be  offered  only  when  desired  by  a 
sufficient  number  of  students.  Dr.  Crawford 

207,  208.   Types  of  Metaphysical  Theory. 
A  course  designed  for  advanced  students  in  philosophy,  to  in- 
clude a  study  of  the  typical  tendencies  of  thought,  as  they 
have  found  expression  in  the  philosophical  theories  of  the  past 
and  present. 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  101,  102,  or  its  equivalent.  Three  hours  through- 
out the  year.  Credit  three  hours  each  semester.  Course  208  may  be  elected 
independently  of  course  207  only  by  special  permission  of  the  department. 

Dr.  Crawford 

211  or  212.    Philosophy  of  the  Enlightenment. 
A    course    dealing    primarily    with    the    philosophy    of    the 
eighteenth   century,   with   special   reference   to   the   work  of 
Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume,  Leibniz,  Rousseau  and  Kant  and  their 
influence  in  England,  France  and  Germany. 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  101,  or  its  equivalent,  and  permission  of  the  de- 
partment. Three  hours  either  semester.  Credit  three  hours.  This  course 
will  be  offered  only  when  desired  by  a  sufficient  number  of  students. 

Dr.  Crawford 

223.  Ethics. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  human  conduct,  as  formulated 
by  great  thinkers  of  the  past,  with  special  reference  to  indi- 
vidual and  social  problems  of  our  own  day. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Three  hours  first  semester.  Credit  three 
hours.  Dr.  Crawford 
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224.   Social  and  Political  Ethics. 

An  historical  survey  of  the  philosophical  theory  of  the  State. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Designed  primarily  for  those  who  have  com- 
pleted Philosophy  223.  Three  hours  second  semester.  Credit  three  hours. 
This  course  will  be  offered  only  when  desired  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
students.  Dr.  Crawford 

PSYCHOLOGY 
101,  102.  Elementary  Psychology. 

First  Semester:  an  introductory  survey  of  the  general  prob- 
lems of  psychology. 

Second  Semester:  a  discussion  of  the  more  significant  prob- 
lems of  psychology  in  their  historical  development. 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors.  Three  hours  throughout  the  year. 
Credit  three  hours  each  semester.  Course  102  may  be  elected  independently 
of  course   101   only  by  special  permission  of  the  department. 

Dr.  Mull  and  Dr.  Moller 

104.   Experimental  Psychology. 

An  introductory  course  in  laboratory  technique  and  experi- 
ment, including  collateral  reading,  discussion  and  reports. 
Students  must  arrange  to  work  in  pairs. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  or  are  taking  Psychology  101,  102,  or 
its  equivalent.  One,  two  or  three  two-hour  laboratory  periods  second 
semester.    Credit  one,  two  or  three  hours.  Dr.  Mull  and  Dr.  Moller 

205.  Genetic  Psychology. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  behavior  and  capacities  in 
animals  and  children  in  relation  to  the  psychology  of  the 
human  adult. 

Open  to  students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  Psychology  101,  102, 
or  its  equivalent,  after  consultation  with  the  head  of  the  department. 
Three  hours  first  semester.    Credit  three  hours.  Dr.   Moller 
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206.  Modern  Psychological  Theories. 

A  critical  discussion  of  contemporary  schools  of  psychology, 
especially  in  the  light  of  experimental  work. 

Open  to  students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  Psychology  101,  102, 
or  its  equivalent,  after  consultation  with  the  head  of  the  deparment.  Three 
hours  second  semester.    Credit  three  hours.  Dr.  Moller 

209  or  210.     Abnormal  Psychology. 

A  study  of  the  more  or  less  persistent  departures  from  the 
normal  manner  of  thinking,  acting,  feeling,  etc.  So  far  as 
possible,  the  organic  bases  as  well  as  the  environmental  factors 
contributing  to  the  various  syndromes  will  be  indicated  and 
discussed.  The  course  will  endeavor  to  create  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  those  whose  mental  organiza- 
tion is  not  that  of  the  normal  human  being. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  101  and  permission  of  the  department.  Three 
hours  either  semester.    Credit  three  hours.  Dr.  Moller 

*221,  222.     Social  Psychology. 

First  semester:  A  survey  of  the  fundamental  psychological 
factors  in  the  evolution  of  human  society;  their  origin  in 
animal  societies,  manifestation  in  typical  human  groups,  and 
expression  in  language,  religion,  and  the  arts. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  101.  Three  hours  first  semester.  Credit  three 
hours.  Dr.  Mull 

Second  semester:  A  course  showing  how  personality  is  de- 
veloped through  social  situations.  Social  attitudes  and  their 
relation  to  leadership,  tradition,  current  opinion,  prejudice, 
and  propaganda.  Factors  determining  the  social  adaptation  of 
individuals  and  groups. 

Prerequisites:  Psychology  101  and  Sociology  101-102,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.    Three  hours  second  semester.    Credit  three  hours.     Dr.  Beard 


''This  is  the  same  as  Sociology  221,  222. 
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EDUCATION 

The  courses  offered  in  Education  are  designed  primarily  to 
be  of  general  interest  to  all  students,  not  merely  to  those  who 
expect  to  teach.  Whenever  possible,  other  more  technical 
courses  may  be  offered.  Students  who  intend  to  teach  are 
urged  to  consult  with  the  head  of  the  department. 

201.  History  of  Education. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  development  of  educational  theory  and 
practice. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Three  hours  first  semester.  Credit  three 
hours.  Dr.  Crawford 

202.  Principles  of  Education. 

A  review  of  educational  ideals  and  values,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  the  curriculum,  to  the  problems  of  administration  and 
to  the  relation  of  the  school  and  society. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Three  hours  first  semester.  Credit  three 
hours.  Dr.  Crawford 

204.  Educational  Psychology. 

A  study  of  the  mental  test  and  of  the  psychological  basis  of 
the  learning  process,  with  special  reference  to  their  bearing 
on  modern  educational  theory  and  practice. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  satisfactorily  completed,  or  are 
pursuing,  a  course  in  elementary  psychology.  Three  hours  second  semester. 
Credit  three  hours.  Dr.  Moller 

205.  Statistics  in  Education. 

A  study  of  statistical  method  and  procedure,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  theory  of  measurement,  and  with  extensive 
practice  in  the  application  of  statistics  to  educational  problems. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Two  hours  first  semester.    Credit  two  hours. 

Dr.  Moller 
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PHYSICS 

Professor   Edwards 

A  student  who  elects  Physics  as  her  major  subject  must 
complete  thirty-six  hours  in  Physics,  Mathematics,  and  Chem- 
istry, of  which  eighteen  hours  must  be  taken  in  Physics,  in 
addition  to  Physics  1,  2.  Courses  taken  to  meet  the  general 
requirement  for  a  degree  may  not  be  counted  in  the  major 
subject  requirement. 

Course  1,  2  is  designed  to  be  an  introductory  course.  How- 
ever, students  who  present  Physics  for  admission  to  college 
may  take  the  course  with  profit. 

The  advanced  courses  103,  104,  105  and  106  are  planned 
to  cover,  in  experimental  work,  the  main  divisions  of  classical 
physics,  to  promote  skill  and  confidence  in  the  handling  of 
sensitive  apparatus,  and  to  give  the  student  a  more  thor- 
ough grasp  of  the  principles  and  laws  of  the  subject.  The  re- 
maining course,  307-308,  takes  up  in  a  more  advanced  man- 
ner the  theoretical  side,  especially  as  bearing  on  recent  de- 
velopments in  the  science. 

In  planning  these  courses,  the  attempt  is  made  to  give  such 
work  that  a  student  who  completes  major  requirements  in 
physics  will  have  a  sufficient  training  in  the  subject  to  teach 
it  or  to  do  work  at  the  universities  towards  advanced  degrees. 

1,2.  General  Physics. 

A  course  which,  although  an  introduction,  is  designed  to  give 
the  student  a  sufficiently  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
subject  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  advanced  study.  It  treats  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  entire  subject;  mechanics  and 
properties  of  matter,  heat,  wave  motion  and  sound,  magnetism 


- 
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and  electricity  and  light.  The  laboratory  exercises  have  for 
their  object  the  fixing  in  mind  of  the  fundamental  principles 
studied  in  the  classroom  and  the  furnishing  of  experimental 
proof  of  some  of  the  laws. 

Open  to  all  classes.  Three  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  period 
throughout  the  year.    Credit  six  hours. 

210.   Fundamental  Physics. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  elementary 
Physics,  intended  for  students  who  otherwise  form  no  direct 
acquaintance  with  this  subject  in  their  college  course.  It  aims 
to  furnish  a  cultural  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the 
physical  laws  involved  in  natural  phenomena  and  in  the 
material  accessories  of  our  civilization. 

Three  hours  second  semester.    Credit  three  hours. 

103.  Mechanics,  Molecular  Physics  and  Heat. 

A  study,  largely  by  means  of  experiment,  of  the  fundamental 
relations  of  force,  motion  and  energy,  and  of  the  general 
phenomena  of  heat. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  1,  2.  One  lecture  and  four  hours  laboratory  first 
semester.  Credit  three  hours.  Given  in  alternate  years.  Not  given  in 
1936-37. 

104.  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

A  study,  largely  by  the  experimental  method,  of  the  main 
divisions  of  this  branch  of  Physics,  including  magnetic  fields, 
hysteresis,  resistance,  electro-motive  force,  current,  capacity. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  1,  2.  One  lecture  and  four  hours  laboratory  second 
semester.  Credit  three  hours.  Given  in  alternate  years.  Not  given  in 
1936-37. 
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105.  Geometrical  and  Physical  Optics. 

The  general  phenomena  of  light,  reflection,  refraction,  dis- 
persion, interference,  polarization.  Use  of  optical  instruments, 
spectrometer,  interferometer,  polarimeter,  etc. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  1,  2.  One  lecture  and  four  hours  laboratory  first 
semester.    Credit  three  hours.    Given  in  alternate  years.    Given  in  1936-37. 

106.  Vibratory  Motion  and  Sound. 

A  treatment,  theoretical  and  experimental,  of  the  general  laws 
of  vibrating  bodies  and  sound  waves,  with  special  reference 
to  the  principles  of  music,  characteristics  of  musical  instru- 
ments and  acoustic  properties  of  auditoriums. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  1,  2.  Two  lectures  and  two  hours  laboratory  second 
semester.  Credit  three  hours.  (By  special  arrangement  with  the  Music 
Department,  students  from  that  department  may  take  this  course.  They 
may  also  be  permitted  to  omit  certain  parts  of  the  work  and  receive  two 
hours  credit.)    Given  in  alternate  years.    Given  in  1936-37. 

307-308.  Introduction  to  Modern  Physics. 
A  theoretical  course  taking  up  a  brief  historical  outline  of  the 
development  of  physical  theory,  followed  by  a  mathematical 
treatment  of  some  phases  of  Heat,  Light  and  Electricity  which 
are  closely  connected  with  recent  advances,  and  finally  a 
consideration  of  these  advances. 

Prerequisites:  Physics  1,  2  and  Mathematics  105-106.  Three  hours  through- 
out the  year.    Credit  six  hours. 

SPANISH 

(See  Modern  Languages) 

INTERDEPARTMENTAL  MAJORS 

Three  major  courses  are  offered  which  give  the  students 
who  elect  them  the  opportunity  to  study  certain  topics  in  the 
correlated  courses  of  several  departments. 
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the  major  in  american  problems 

Supervising  Committee:  Associate  Professor  Fraser,  Chairman;  Pro- 
fessor Raymond,  Professor  Beard,  Associate  Professor  Boone, 
Assistant  Professor  Wailes,  Mr.  Laukhuff. 

Many  problems  facing  America  today  result  from  the  recip- 
rocal play  of  forces  which  can  be  understood  only  by  the 
study  of  their  interrelations.  The  departments  of  History  and 
Government,  and  Economics  and  Sociology  cooperate  to  offer 
a  course  of  study  with  major  interest  centered  in  American 
Problems.  This  covers  the  work  of  the  junior  and  senior  years 
and  is  open  to  candidates  for  the  A.B.  and  B.S  degrees.  The 
requirements  for  this  major  subject  follows: 
A.     Courses  Required.  Hours 

1.  History    111-112    6 

2.  History  211-212    4 

3.  Economics  101-102    6 

4.  Economics  203  or  206  or  211 3 

5.  Government    101-102    6 

6.  Government  203  or  207   2  or  3 

7.  Sociology  101-102    6 


33  or  34 

B.   Group  Electtves. 

From  each  of  the  following  three  groups  one  course  is  required. 

Group  1 .  Sociology  and  social  problems:  Hours 

Sociology   104    3 

Sociology  205    3 

Sociology  209    2  or  3 

Sociology  215    2 

Sociology  217    2 

Sociology  218    2 

Sociology   221-222 6 

2,  3  or  6 
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Group  2.  International  problems  and  modern  European  history 
for  their  relation  to  American  problems:  Hours 

Government  103-104    6 

Government  209,   210    6 

History   125,   126    4 

History    127-128     6 

History    205-206     6 

History  323,   324    6 

Economics  105,   106    6 


4  or  6 

Group  3.  Economic,  social,  and  political  thought:        Hours 

Economics  206   (if  not  credited  under  A. 4)  .  .  .  .  3 

Government  203    (if  not  credited  under  A. 6)  .  .  2 

Government  207    (if  not  credited  under  A. 6)  .  .  3 

Government    206     2 

Philosophy  224    3 

Sociology  204    3 


2  or  3 
Total  hours  from  41  to  49. 

For  students  registered  for  the  maximum  number  of  hours 
under  required  and  elective  courses  above,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  remaining  hours  needed  for  graduation  be  taken  in 
free  electives  rather  than  in  further  concentration. 

For  graduation  there  will  be  required  one  of  the  following 
alternatives: 

A.    A  paper  on  some  subject  that  offers  an  integrated  study 
in  the  several  fields  of  the  social  sciences.    This  paper  is  to  be 
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written  under  the  direction  of  a  single  professor,  who,  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  will  be  responsible  for  the 
integration  of  the  work  of  the  student  in  the  senior  year. 

B.  Two  or  more  short  papers,  each  of  which  correlates  at  least 
two  fields  of  study.  These  shorter  papers  are  to  be  written 
under  the  direction  indicated  above.  The  topic  of  each  paper 
and  the  completed  paper  must  be  approved  by  the  supervising 
professor  and  all  others  whose  fields  are  involved  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  paper;  and  on  their  recommendation,  by  the 
supervising  committee. 

THE  PRE-MEDICAL  MAJOR 

This  group  of  courses  is  designed  for  students  interested  in 
medical  work,  hospital  technician  work,  etc.  As  the  entrance 
requirements  for  the  various  medical  schools  differ  consider- 
ably, it  is  advisable  for  the  student  to  select  courses  from  the 
free  electives  according  to  the  demands  of  the  institution 
which  she  contemplates  entering.  Students  wishing  to  elect 
the  Pre-Medical  major  should  consult  with  the  heads  of  the 
Departments  of  Biology  and  Chemistry. 

The  requirements  for  this  major  are  as  follows: 

Hours 

Mathematics     6 

Chemistry  1-2,  103,  104,  105-106,  107-108.  .  .  .22 

Zoology  1,  2,   103-104,  207,  208 18 

Biology  elective   6 

Physics    1,   2    6 

Psychology  or  Sociology 6 

French  or  German 

Thirty-six  hours  of  this  work  must  be  in  addition  to  courses 
taken  to  fulfill  the  general  requirements  for  the  degree. 
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THE  MAJOR  IN  REVOLUTION  AND  ROMANTICISM 

Supervising  Committee:  Professor  Long,  Chairman;  Professor  Beard, 
Associate  Professor  Barker,  Assistant  Professor  Mangiafico,  Assist- 
ant Professor  Weaver,  Assistant  Professor  Wilcox. 

An  interdepartmental  major,  open  to  candidates  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  is  concentrated  upon  the  subject  of 
Revolution  and  Romanticism  within  a  group  of  related 
courses  of  various  departments.  The  period  of  special  em- 
phasis extends  from  1750  to  1850  approximately.  The  work 
is  subdivided  into  Revolution  and  Romanticism  as  manifested 
in  (1)  Political  and  Economic  Theory  and  Development,  (2) 
Religious  and  Philosophic  Thought,    (3)   Literature  and  Art. 

From  the  courses  listed  below,  the  student,  on  the  advice 
of  the  supervising  committee,  chooses  her  work  of  the  junior 
and  senior  years.  Other  courses  may  be  elected  only  in  special 
cases  and  with  the  approval  of  the  supervising  committee. 

The  courses  are  grouped  as  follows: 

Basic 

Art  104  History  123 

Economics  105,  106  History  124 

English  241,  242  History  203-204 

English  269,  270  Philosophy   101,   102 

French  29-30  Philosophy  211   or  212 

French  221-222  Philosophy  224 

French  227-228  Sociology   101-102 

German  27-28  Sociology  203 

German  129  Spanish  7-8 

German  130  Spanish  101-102 
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Auxiliary 

Art  205-206  History  202 

Biblical  Literature  212  Latin  104 

Economics   101-102  Latin  207 

Greek   103,   104  Music   121-122 

Greek  205-206  Music  221-222 
History  214 

In  special  cases  correlated  work  in  Italian  may  be  arranged 
for  qualified  students. 

It  is  to  the  student's  advantage  to  have  had  some  of  the 
basic  courses  in  her  sophomore  year. 

There  shall  be  in  the  senior  year  a  paper,  an  integrated 
study  involving  material  from  the  courses  listed,  representing 
at  least  two  departments.  One  or  more  of  these  courses  shall 
be  from  the  basic  group.  The  paper  shall  take  the  place  of 
all  term  papers  of  the  senior  year,  and  shall  be  written  under 
the  guidance  of  a  professor  designated  by  the  supervising  com- 
mittee. The  topic  and  the  completed  paper  shall  be  approved 
by  the  supervising  committee. 


LECTURES,  CONCERTS  AND  PLAYS 
1935-1936 

The  Boston  Sinfonietta — Louise  Rood,  Soloist 

Carla    Orlando:    The    Italian-Ethiopian    Situation    from    the 

Italian  Standpoint 
Frank  S.  Coan:  The  Italian-Ethiopian  Situation  from  the  Bri- 
tish Standpoint 
Paint  and  Patches  Presentation:  Twelfth  Night 
Louise  Rood  and  Ernest  Zechiel:  Sonata  Recital  for  Violin  and 

Piano 
Oskar  Shumsky:  Violin  Recital 
Dr.  H.  J.  Rose  of  St.  Andrews  University,  Scotland:  Numen 

Inest:  "Animism"  in  Greek  and  Roman  Religion 
The  Hedgerow  Theatre:  The  Romantic  Age 
Roy  Harris:  Lecture  on  Modern  Music 
The  Dance  Group:  A  Christmas  Program  of  Dances 
Louise  Rood   and   Ernest   Zechiel:    Sonata  Recital  for  Violin 

and  Piano 
Christmas  Carol  Service 
Carl  Dolmetsch  and  Suzanne  Bloch:  Concert  of  Elizabethan 

Music  on  Instruments  of  the  Period 
Hans  Merx,  Baritone:  German  Lieder 
Myra  Hess:  Piano  Recital 
Westminster  Chorus:  Choral  Concert 
Meyer  Schapiro:  The  Nature  of  Abstract  Art 
Paint  and  Patches  Presentation:  Richard  of  Bordeaux 
Dr.  Arthur  A.  Allen:  The  Songs  and  Courtships  of  Birds 
Students'  Dance  Recital 
Louise  Rood   and  Ernest   Zechiel:   Sonata  Recital   for   Violin 

and  Piano 
Students'  Recital 
Glee  Club  Concert 
Curtis  String  Quartet 
Senior  Recital 
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REGISTRATION  1936-1937 

A  program  designed  to  acquaint  new  students  with  the 
college  is  arranged  for  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
September  15-17.  Halls  of  residence  will  be  open  for  occu- 
pancy at  8:20  a.m.  on  Monday,  September  14.  New  students 
are  advised  to  arrive  on  that  date,  since  the  schedule  for  the 
opening  days  becomes  effective  at  9:00  a.m.  Tuesday  morn- 
ing. 

Upon  her  arrival  each  new  student  will  be  given  a  copy  of 
the  program  planned  for  the  opening  days.  She  will  meet  her 
adviser,  who  will  arrange  her  schedule  of  courses  for  her  first 
year  and  who  will  guide  her  through  the  first  two  years  of 
her  course.  Each  student  will  be  acquainted  with  the  ideals 
of  the  college  and  the  responsibility  which  she  must  assume 
as  a  member  of  the  college  community.  Instruction  in  the 
use  of  the  library  and  an  introduction  to  other  college  facili- 
ties will  be  given.  A  physical  examination  and  certain  other 
tests  will  be  given. 

A  student  may  not  enter  classes  until  her  registration  is 
complete  and  until  her  fees  for  the  first  semester  have  been 
paid. 

All  students  must  register  before  6:00  p.m.,  Thursday,  Sep- 
tember 17,  and  must  attend  opening  convocation  at  7:30  on 
that  day.  A  fee  of  $5.00  will  be  charged  for  each  registration 
subsequent  to  that  time. 

RETURN  FROM  VACATION 

At  the  close  of  each  vacation  or  recess  every  student  is  ex- 
pected to  be  at  the  college  at  the  time  specified  in  the  calendar. 
In  case  of  unavoidable  detention  she  must  notify  the  Dean 
before  the  close  of  the  vacation,  and  after  her  return  must 
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present  the  reason  for  her  delay.  Absence  immediately  after 
a  vacation  or  recess,  without  legitimate  excuse,  is  considered 
a  serious  offense.  Any  student  whose  late  return  is  unexcused 
will  be  required  to  pay  a  fee  of  $10.00  upon  her  return  to 
college. 

EXPENSES 

Checks   should   be   made   payable   to   Sweet   Briar   College. 

Tuition    $400 

Board,  room,  and  miscellaneous  expenses*    .         600 

$1,000 

For  single  room    50 

Maximum  fee  for  each  course  in  laboratory 

science    10 

Diploma     10 

Music,  applied,  tuition   100 

Use  of  piano  for  piano  practice 15 

Use  of  piano  for  voice  practice 10 

Use  of  organ  for  practice   20 

Art,   applied    75 

College  fees  are  $540.00  for  the  first  semester  (in  addition 
to  the  registration  fee);  $450.00  for  the  second  semester. 
These  sums  are  due  on  or  before  entrance  without  presenta- 
tion of  bills  (statements  are  however  sent  as  reminders  for 
convenience  of  patrons).  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to 
Sweet  Briar  College,  and  sent  to  the  Treasurer. 

No  student  is  allowed  to  enter  any  class  until  the  college 
fees  for  the  current  semester  have  been  paid  in  full,  or  satis- 
factory arrangements  made  with  the  Treasurer. 

*  Included  in  this  fee  are  various  items  for  which  separate  charges  are 
usually  made,  such  as  laundry,  infirmary  fee,  library,  lecture  and  church 
dues. 
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Bills  for  any  extra  charges  will  be  rendered  before  Novem- 
ber first  for  the  first  semester,  and  March  first  for  the  second 
semester. 

Diplomas  will  not  be  given  to  students  who  are  in  arrears 
to  the  College. 

A  student  who  registers  for  the  first  time  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  semester  is  required  to  pay  the  fees  indicated  for 
the  first  semester.^ 

Students'  Funds 

Students  may  deposit  their  personal  funds  with  the  College 
Treasurer  subject  to  withdrawal  any  forenoon,  between  9  and 
12:30.  These  funds  are  payable  only  in  cash  to  the  student 
in  person. 

Telegraphing  Money 

Money  cannot  be  telegraphed  to  Sweet  Briar.  The  nearest 
telegraphic  money  order  office  is  Lynchburg. 

If  anyone  desires  to  supply  a  student  with  funds  at  short 
notice,  he  may  do  so  by  requesting  his  bank  to  telegraph  to 
the  Treasurer  of  the  college  that  a  check  for  a  given  amount 
is  being  sent  him  in  behalf  of  that  student.  The  treasurer  will 
advance  the  money  to  the  student  on  receipt  of  the  telegram. 

Books  and  Stationery 

The  Students'  Bookshop  is  a  cooperative  enterprise  estab- 
lished to  assure  to  students  a  readily  accessible  source  of  books 
and  supplies  at  moderate  prices.  It  is  managed  separately  from 
the  college.  Having  no  capital,  it  operates  by  having  every 
student  make  a  book  deposit  of  $2  5.00  at  the  beginning  of  the 
academic  year  to  which  may  be  charged  class  room  and  labor- 


Note:  For  application  fee  see  page  39. 
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atory  supplies.  Any  balance  remaining  on  an  account  is  al- 
ways returned  in  June.  Profits  go  into  three  scholarships,  into 
the  Loan  Fund,  and  into  improvement  of  the  business  and  ser- 
vice. 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  The  Student'  Book  Shop. 

Saddle  Horses 
The  Sweet  Briar  Farm  maintains  a  stable  of  riding  horses 
for  hire  to  members  of  the  college  community.  The  use  of  a 
horse  may  be  secured  by  one  person,  or  two  persons  jointly, 
at  the  rate  of  forty  dollars  per  month.  Privately  owned  horses 
may  be  boarded  in  the  farm  stables  for  $30.00  per  month  in 
open  stalls,  or  $35.00  per  month  in  box  stalls.  The  numerous 
unpaved  roads  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  college  afford  easy 
opportunities  for  riding. 

Recess  and  Other  Charges 
Students  and  other  members  of  the  college  community  who 
wish    to   remain   at   Sweet    Briar   during    the   Christmas    and 
spring  vacations  can  be  accommodated  at  the  Boxwood  Inn 
at  a  charge  of  $2.50  a  day  or  $12.00  a  week. 

Refund 

No  refunds  will  be  made  from  payments  for  tuition  except 
for  individual  instruction  in  music  and  art. 

No  refund  of  any  kind  will  be  made  except  in  case  of  ill- 
ness necessitating  withdrawal  from  college.  In  such  a  case  a 
refund  of  $3  5  a  month  (no  period  less  than  a  month  to  be 
considered)  will  be  made  for  board,  and  of  $8  a  month  for 
tuition  in  music  and  art.  Applications  for  refund  should  be 
submitted  to  the  President  with  a  physician's  certificate  cover- 
ing the  case  and  any  refund  is  reckoned  from  the  time  this 
formal  notice  is  given.  The  periods  of  Christmas  and  spring 
vacations  are  not  included  in  reckoning  a  refund. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  OTHER  AIDS 

In  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  founder  of  the  college, 
Mrs.  Indiana  Fletcher  Williams,  the  Board  of  Overseers  of 
Sweet  Briar  College  has  established  scholarships  of  various 
kinds.  These  are  given  in  recognition  of  merit,  or  financial 
need,  or  both. 

Applications  for  scholarships  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Competitive  Freshman  Scholarships)  should  be  sent  to  the 
Dean  before  February  IS  previous  to  the  year  for  which  the 
scholarship  is  desired. 

Amherst  County  Scholarships 

Special  tuition  scholarships  are  offered  to  young  women  of 
Amherst  County  who  meet  the  entrance  requirements  of 
Sweet  Briar  College,  and  give  evidence  of  high  character  and 
serious  purpose. 

Honor  Scholarships 

To  honor  the  student  with  the  highest  academic  rank  in 
her  class,  the  college  awards  annually  to  the  member  of  the 
freshman,  sophomore,  and  junior  classes  making  the  highest 
record  a  scholarship  of  $100  to  be  applied  to  tuition  at  Sweet 
Briar  the  following  year.  The  actual  stipend  is  transferable 
at  the  option  of  the  recipient. 

Competitive  Freshman  Scholarships 

In  order  to  attract  students  of  outstanding  intellectual 
ability  who  are  unable  to  defray  tuition  costs  as  a  whole,  or 
in  part,  the  college  offers  to  incoming  freshmen  twelve  tuition 
scholarships  awarded  on  a  competitive  basis  to  be  determined 
by  scholastic  record,  character,  purpose,  and  qualities  of  lead- 
ership. In  addition  to  these  data  a  personal  interview  may  be 
requested.    Six  of  these  scholarships  are  reserved  for  students 
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from  Virginia.  In  order  to  have  an  objective  measurement  of 
candidates  for  these  scholarships  the  college  requires  that  ex- 
aminations of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  be 
taken.  Information  about  these  examinations  is  given  on  pages 
50-53. 

The  college  also  offers  two  freshman  scholarships  of  $100 
each,  one  to  a  high  ranking  student  in  the  competitive  French 
examination  given  in  the  tournament  conducted  by  the  Vir- 
ginia Modern  Foreign  Language  Association  and  one  to  a  high 
ranking  student  in  the  Latin  tournament  conducted  by  the 
Virginia  Classical  Association. 

General  College  Scholarships 

The  college  also  offers  a  number  of  scholarships  to  students 
whose  intellectual  ability,  character  and  college  citizenship 
have  already  been  tested  by  a  year  or  more  at  Sweet  Briar 
College.  These  awards  are  apportioned  according  to  need,  but 
any  scholarship  may  be  withdrawn  if  the  student  is  not  main- 
taining the  degree  of  merit  upon  which  it  was  granted. 

Students  receiving  general  college  scholarships  may  be  called 
upon  to  render  service  to  the  college  to  the  extent  of  six  hours 
a  week. 

In  memory  of  N.  C.  Manson,  Jr.,  the  Alumnae  have  estab- 
lished the  Manson  Memorial  Scholarship,  to  be  awarded  each 
year  by  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Scholarships  to  an  upper 
class  student  of  high  academic  standing  who  shows  qualities 
of  leadership,  and  makes  some  real  contribution  to  the  student 
activities. 

The  Boxwood  Inn  offers  annually  four  scholarships  of  $200 
each  to  be  administered  by  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Scholar- 
ships. 
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The  Students'  Book  Shop  offers  three  scholarships  of  $200 
each  to  be  administered  by  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Scholar- 
ships. 

Mr.  Kinckle  Allen  of  Amherst  has  provided  a  fund  of 
$1000,  to  be  known  as  the  Margaret  Gilmer  Allen  Fund,  the 
interest  on  which  is  for  the  aid  of  an  Amherst  County  stu- 
dent. 

A  table  is  maintained  by  the  Biology  Club  at  a  biological 
station  for  the  benefit  of  students  who  show  marked  pro- 
ficiency in  the  Department  of  Biology. 

Loan  Fund 

The  Student'  Book  Shop  maintains  a  loan  fund.  Applica- 
tions must  be  made  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Book  Shop  Com- 
mittee. 

Opportunities  for  Self  Help 

All  applications  for  self  help  should  be  made  through  the 
Dean's  Office.  Opportunities  for  self  help  exist  in  the  library 
and  book  shop,  in  connection  with  the  various  departments, 
(mimeographing,  typing,  reading  papers,  clerical  work),  and 
as  waitresses  in  the  refectory.  Certain  firms  in  Lynchburg  also 
employ  student  agents  on  a  commission  basis  through  the 
Dean's  Office. 

ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 

The  graduates  and  former  students  of  Sweet  Briar  College 
are  organized  into  an  association  called  the  Sweet  Briar  Alum- 
nae Association,  the  purpose  of  which  is  "to  further  the  well- 
being  of  the  college,  its  graduates  and  former  students,  by  in- 
creasing the  interests  of  its  members  in  the  college  and  in  each 
other." 
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The  general  management  of  the  Association  is  vested  in  a 
governing  body  called  the  Council,  composed  of  the  officers 
of  the  Association  and  five  other  members,  all  of  whom  are 
elected  by  the  members  of  the  Association.  The  entire  alum- 
nae group  is  represented  by  an  executive  secretary  who  resides 
at  the  college  and  manages  the  Alumnae  Office. 

Officers  of  the  Sweet  Briar  Alumnae  Association 

Alumnae  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 

Mrs.  Charles  Burnett    (Eugenia  Griffin,  '10),   5906  Three  Chopt  Road, 
Richmond,  Virginia. 

Alumnae  Members  of  the  Board  of  Overseers 

Mrs.   Kent   Balls    (Elizabeth   Franke,   '13),   3406   Lowell   Street,  N.  W., 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  William  Williamson,  Jr.   (Martha  Lee,  '25),  518  Hermitage  Road, 

Charlotte,  North   Carolina. 

President 

Mrs.    John    Clark    Wood    (Edna    Lee,   '26)    45    Gramercy   Park,   North, 
New  York  City. 

First    Vice-President 

Mrs.  Louis  Croft  Arp    (Eleanor  Harned,  '24),   152  5 -29th  Street,  Moline, 
Illinois. 

Second  Vice-President 
Frances  Darden,  '3  4,   104  South  Broad  Street,  Suffolk,  Virginia. 

Alumnae  Secretary  and   Treasurer 
Vivtenne  Barkalow  Breckenridge,  '18,  Sweet  Briar,  Virginia. 

Chairman   Alumnae  Fund 
Miss  Gertrude  Prior,  '29,  29  Fisher  Place,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

MEMBERS  OF   THE   COUNCIL 

Mrs.  Donald  Torrey   (Elizabeth  Grammer,  '13),  530  Brookhurst  Avenue, 

Narbeth,   Pennsylvania. 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Wailes    (Bertha  Pfister,  '17),  Sweet  Briar,  Virginia. 
Mrs.  Howard  Luff   (Isabel  Webb,  '20)    2215  Devonshire  Drive,  Cleveland 

Heights,  Ohio. 
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Mrs.  Frederick  Valentine  (Elizabeth  Taylor,  '23),  1101  Grove  Avenue, 
Richmond,  Virginia. 

Mrs.  Harry  Van  Metre  Campbell  (Esther  Tyler,  '29),  Orchard  Hill, 
Kanawha  Two  Mile,  Charleston,  West  Virginia. 

Margaret  McVey,  '18  (Honorary  Member),  1417  Grove  Avenue,  Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

Local  Clubs 

In  the  following  an  arrangement  by  states  and  cities  has 
been  adopted.  The  name  standing  after  that  of  a  Club  refers 
to  the  president  unless  otherwise  stated. 

Alabama,  Birmingham:  Fariss  Gambrill,   1022  South  43rd  Street. 
Mobile:   Anne  Spencer,    1456   Dauphin  Street. 

Montgomery:  Mrs.  Wiley  O.  Hill,  Jr.,   (Representative),  1103   South 
Court  Street. 

Arkansas,    Fort    Smith:    Eleanor    Albers,     (Representative),    900    North 
12th  Street. 
Little  Rock:   Lucy  Reaves,    (Representative),   1904  Battery  Street. 

California,  Coronado:  Mrs.  Alfred  C.  Olney,  Jr.    (Representative),  42  5 
C  Avenue,  Coronado  Beach. 

Los   Angeles   and   vicinity:    Mildred   Featherstone,    (Representative), 
85  5    South  Serrano  Avenue,  Los  Angeles. 

Colorado,  Denver:  Gertrude  Thames,   (Representative),  5  00  Circle  Drive, 
Park  Lane  Square. 

District  of  Columbia,  Washington:  Mrs.  Edward  Thomas  Wailes,  2540 
Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.  W. 

Florida,   Jacksonville:    Mrs.   John   L.   Doggett,    3  591    Richmond   Street. 
Miami:  Alice  Estill,   (Representative),  2127  Brickell  Avenue. 
Tampa:    Mildred    Gibbons,     (Representative),     823     South    Delaware 
Avenue. 

Georgia,    Atlanta:     Rebecca    McJunkin    Young,     (Representative),     866 

Oakdale  Road. 
Augusta:  Sarah  Bright  Gracey,   (Representative),  960  Hickman  Road. 
Macon:  Cecilia  Birdsey,    (Representative),   104  Bineville  Avenue. 
Savannah:   Mrs.   Conrad   Kenyoun,    (Representative),    545    East    51st 

Street. 

Illinios,  Chicago:  Mrs.  John  Sellers  Hutchins,  76   East  Walton   Place. 
Indiana,  Indianapolis:  Mrs.  Allan  V.  Stackhouse,  Route  16,  Box  21-S. 
Iowa,  (Tri  City)  Davenport,  Moline  and  Rock  Island,  Illinois:  Mar- 
garet White,   (Representative),  The  Lindens,  Rock  Island,  Illinois. 
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Kentucky,    Louisville:    Mrs.    William   F.    Clarke,   Jr.,    (Representative), 
2119  Maryland  Avenue. 

Louisiana,    New     Orleans:     Jean     Myers,      (Representative),     2926     St. 
Charles   Street. 
Shreveport:   Mabel   Hickman,    (Representative),   757   Kirby  Place. 
Maryland,  Baltimore:   Mrs.  Hall  Hammond,  St.   Paul  Apartments. 

Hagerstown:     Mrs.     Robert     Smith,      (Representative),     22  8     South 
Prospect  Street. 

Massachusetts,  Boston  and  vicinity:  Mrs.  Dalton  A.  Griffith,  20  Garden 
Road. 

Michigan,   Detroit:    Mrs.   Clark   Lodge   Bassett,    (Representative),    19525 
Lancashire  Road,  Birmingham. 

Minnesota,    (Twin  City)    Minneapolis    and    Saint    Paul:    Mrs.    O.    J. 
Ellerton,  2818   Sunset  Boulevard,  Minneapolis. 

Mississippi,    Vicksburg:    Elizabeth    Young,    (Representative),    1334    Baum 
Street. 

Missouri,  Kansas  City:  Mrs.  Charles  Stephen  Stubbs,  III,  510  West  5  0th 
Street. 
Saint   Louis:   Mrs.   George   Stribling,   821    Belt  Avenue. 

New  Jersey,   The  Northern   Section:  Katherine  Taylor,   158   Lorraine 
Avenue,  Montclair. 
Trenton:     Mrs.    Robert    Moore,    Fallsington,    Pennsylvania. 
New  York,  Albany:  Mrs.  George  Alfred  Taylor,   80  Lancaster  Street. 
Buffalo:  Mrs.  Samuel  D.  Magavern,    (Representative),   129  Lancaster 

Avenue. 
New  York  City:  Susan  Jelly,   14  East  60th  Street. 
Rochester:    Mrs.    Charles   Wadhams,    (Representative),    Main    Street, 
Brockport. 

North   Carolina,    Asheville:    Louise    F.    Rogers,    (Representative),    216 
Pierson  Drive. 
Charlotte:  Mrs.  William  H.  Williamson,  Jr.,   518   Hermitage  Road. 
Durham:   Mrs.  James  O.  Cobb,  Forest  Hills. 
Wilmington:  Mrs.  Robert  Tate,  311    South  Third  Street. 

Ohio,  Akron:   Mrs.  Carrington  Brush   Phillips,    525    Roslyn  Avenue. 

Cincinnati:  Mrs.  Edmund  Webster  Harrison,  Box  53  A.  R.  F.  D.   1., 
Madisonville. 

Cleveland:    Mrs.    Howard   Luff,    2215    Devonshire    Drive,    Cleveland 

Heights. 
Findlay:    Gertrude    Anderson,     (Representative),    22    East    Sandusky 

Street. 
Toledo:   Helen  Hanson,  405    East  Broadway,  Maumee. 
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Pennsylvania,   Philadelphia:    Bonnie    Lewis   Wood,    22    Church    Street, 
Beverly,  New  Jersey. 
Pittsburgh:    Elizabeth   McCrady,    3  07   Maple   Avenue,   Edgewood. 
Wilkes-Barre:   Mrs.  A.   Hardin  Coon,    (Representative),   581    Gibson 
Street,   Kingston. 

South  Carolina,  Charleston:   Mrs.   David  Maybank,    (Representative), 
78   Murray  Boulevard. 
Columbia:  Mrs.  Charles  I.  Simons,    (Representative),  Box   388. 
Tennessee,  Chattanooga:   Mary  Elizabeth  Clemens,  Shepherd  Hills. 

Nashville:    Mrs.    Kendrick    Hardcastle,    Jr.,     (Representative),    307- 
3  3  rd  Avenue,  North. 

Texas,  Austin:   Virginia  Nalle,    (Representative),    1700   San  Gabriel. 
Dallas:  Mrs.  J.  3.  O'Hara,   (Representative),  4404  Beverly  Drive. 
Fort     Worth:      Frances     Spiller,      (Representative),     2529     Willing 

Avenue. 
Houston:    Mrs.    James    Addison    Baker,    Jr.,    (Representative),    1216 

Bissonet  Avenue. 
San  Antonio:  Mrs.  Robert  Walcott  Harding,    (Representative),   149 

Rosewood  Boulevard. 

Virginia,  Amherst:   Lillian  Alma  Simmons. 

Charlottesville:   Dorothy  Smith,    (Representative),  Box   1395. 
The  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia:  Mrs.  Reginald  Jones,  Cheriton. 
Lynchburg:   Mrs.  John  Byrd  Taylor,    1535    Somerset  Drive. 
Norfolk    and   vicinity:    Frances    Darden,    104   South   Broad   Street, 

Suffolk. 
Richmond:  Mrs.  Louis  Cutchins,   1124  West  Avenue. 
Roanoke:  Elizabeth  Broun,  921    1st  Street,  N.  W. 
Staunton:    Agnes   Sproul,    (Representative). 

West    Virginia,    Charleston:    Laura    Virginia    Bobbitt,     15  66    Quarrier 
Street. 
Huntington:    Mrs.   James   A.    Gwinn,    (Representative),    106    Ninth 
Avenue. 

Wisconsin,  Madison:   Alice  Blake,   1016  Sherman  Avenue. 

Milwaukee:     Martha     von    Briesen,     (Representative),     443  6     North 
Stowell  Avenue. 

Sheboygan:  Abigail  Donohue,   (Representative),  5  02  Ontario  Avenue. 


COMMENCEMENT  PROGRAM 

1935 

Saturday,  June  Eighth 
5:00  p.m.     Senior  Garden  Party 
8:00   P.  M.     Final  Play 

Sunday,  June  Ninth 

11:00  a.m.  Baccalaureate  Sermon,  The  Reverend  Halford 
E.  Luccock,  D.D.,  Litt.D.,  Divinity  School, 
Yale    University,    New    Haven,    Connecticut 

5:00  p.m.      Step  Singing 

6:00  P.  M.      Vespers,  in  the  Dell,  President  Glass 
10:30  p.m.      Lantern  Night 

Monday,  June  Tenth — Alumnae  Day 

1:00  p.m.     College  Luncheon  for  the  Graduates,  Alumnae, 

Faculty  and  Guests 
2:00  p.m.     Alumnae  Meeting — Fletcher  Auditorium 
7:00  p.  M.     Alumnae    Banquet    for    the    Seniors — The    Re- 
fectory 

Tuesday,  June  Eleventh 
10:00  a.m.     Commencement  Exercises: 

Address,  Archibald  Henderson,  Ph.D.,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.,  Kenan  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill, 
North  Carolina 

Conferring  of  Degrees 


HONORS  AWARDED  1935 
Commencement,  June,  ipjS 

DEPARTMENTAL    HONORS 

Anne  Kendall  Baker,  High  Honors  in  Philosophy 

Virginia  Stovall  Cunningham,  High  Honors  in  French 

Juliet  Halliburton,  High  Honors  in  English 

Rebecca  Marriner,  High  Honors  in  French 

Anne  Evelyn  Parker  Spiers,  High  Honors  in  French 

Marion  Castner  Walker,  Honors  in  English 

Katherine  Selfridge  Williams,  High  Honors  in  English 

HONOR  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Junior 

Adela    Elizabeth    Cocke 

Sophomore 

Ellen  Lee  Snodgrass 

Freshman 
Dorothy  Caroline  Gipe 

COMPETITIVE   FRESHMAN   SCHOLARSHIPS 

Jane  Yeager  Lewis  Margaret  Della  Meade 

Viola  Rider  James  Julia  Morrell  Ridgely 

Convocation,  September,  1935 

JUNIOR   HONOR   STUDENTS 

Nancy  Porter  Nalle  Anna   Lawrence    Redfern 

Isabel  Louise  Olmstead  Ellen   Lee   Snodgrass 

MANSON   MEMORIAL   ALUMNAE   SCHOLAR 
Adela  Elizabeth  Cocke 


DEGREES  CONFERRED  IN  1935 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 


Bur-well,    Cary    Randolph 
Capron,    Allyn 


Jones,  Blandina   Springs 
Williams,  Lily  Agnes 


BACHELOR   OF   ARTS 


Adler,   Ray 
Anderson,  Isabel  Bibb 
Baker,  Anne  Kendall,  cum  laude 
Barnum,  Dorothy  Craig 
Barry,  Dorothy  Adele 
Benzinger,  Barbara  Irene 
Billman,  Ruth  Hall 
Bobbitt,  Laura  Virginia 
Brandt,  Catherine  Mary,  cum 

laude 
Broun,    Elizabeth   Page 
Bryant,  Jane   Whittemore 
Carry,   Margaret   Jane,   magna 

cum  laude 
Cope,  Florence  Roberta,  summa 

cum  laude 
Cotter,  Elizabeth  Molden 
Crane,    Florence    Plummer, 

magna  cum  laude 
Crawford,  Elizabeth  Ellingham 
Crossman,    Geneva    Grace,    cum 

laude 
Cunningham,   Virginia    Stovall, 

magna  cum  laude 
DeWolf,   Claudia,   magna  cum 

laude 
Dillon,  Mary  Lavalette 
Dunglinson,  Mary 
Dunne,   Alison  Bonnell 
Duval,  Marguerite  Corliss 
Elliott,  Eleanor  Ann 
Flint,   Sallie   Emery 
Fox,   Elizabeth  Close 
Gill,  Ruth 
Gipe,   Martha   Jane,   magna   cum 

laude 
Glover,  Margaret  Deisel 
Gott,  Virginia,  magna  cum  laude 
Halliburton,    Juliet,    cum    laude 


Harbison,   Cynthia   Courtney 
Hill,  Frances  Beverley 
Hobart,  Joyce  Marguerite 
Horton,  Nancy  Phyllis 
Huber,   Rebekah  Lupton 
Imbrie,   Janet   Currie 
Jackson,  Helen  Frederick 
James,   Rose   Mary 
Johnston,  Elizabeth 
Jones,    Martha   Buford 
Kimball,  Janet  Kathryn 
Klinedinst,  Elizabeth  Wakefield 
Kraemer,    Hester    Vail 
Langford,  Pauline  Rove 
Laubach,  Alice  Frances 
Loebmann,  Dorothea  Catherine 
McCloskey,  Alice  Wheelock 
McPherson,   Mary   Banks 
Marks,  Mary  Virginia 
Marriner,   Rebecca 
Miller,    Sarah   Anderson 
Mitchell,  Jane  Lloyd 
Montague,  Claudia  Collier 
Morgan,   Virginia   Crutchfield 
Morrison,  Frances  May 
Myers,    Elizabeth 
Olmstead,  Charlotte 
Peek,   Eugenia   Branch 
Peterkin,  Julia  Moss,  summa 

cum  laude 
Poole,  Evelyn 
Pratt,   Ellen 
Rhodes,  Barbara 
Rick,  Sarah  Ann 
Rust,    Eleanor    McLean, 

cum  laude 
Saul,   Mary   Louise 
Schneider,   Helen   Anita 
Schroeder-Lake,   Marie 
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Scriba,   Eugenia   Isabel, 

cum  laude 
Shamer,  Ethel  Louise, 

magna    cum    laude 
Simmons,  Lillian  Alma 
Spiers,  Anne  Evelyn  Parker, 

■magna   cum   laude 
Strassburger,  Susanne 
Strickland,  Jacquelyn 
Strickland,    Natalae 
Temple,   Ann   Wright 
Templeton,  Mary  Reese 


Thompson,  Bernice  Elizabeth 

Turpin,   Sarah 

Voigt,  Lida  Read 

Walker,  Marion   Castner 

Whitford,  Adelaide 

Williams,    Katharine    Selfridge, 

magna  cum   laude 
Willis,   Mary  Frances 
Wolcott,    Helen    Boyd 
Young,   Rebecca   McJunkin, 

magna  cum  laude 


STUDENTS  1935-1936 
Senior  Class,  1936 

Benet,  Alice  Van  Yeveren Columbia,  S.   C. 

Braswell,  Nancy  Burton Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Burrill,  Gloriana Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

Cabell,  Lillian Richmond,  Va. 

Camp,  Mary  Virginia Franklin,   Va. 

Campbell,  Margaret  Tussing Detroit,   Mich. 

Carr,  Myra  Skinner Norfolk,   Va. 

Cocke,  Adela  Elizabeth Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Cox,  Nancy  Lucile Amherst,  Va. 

Denton,  Ada  Chapin Hollis,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Donohue,   Kathleen    Bishop Sheboygan,    Wis. 

Edmands,  Patricia  Althea Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Frierson,  Chloe Columbia,   Tenn. 

Furniss,  Caroline  McKee Selma,   Ala. 

Gilliam,  Ruth  Elizabeth Sweet  Briar,  Va. 

Goodwin,    Parker Amherst,    Va. 

Gregory,  Frances  Wheeler Montclair,  N.  J. 

Griffin,  Marjorie  Alberta Norfolk,  Va. 

Grimes,  Ione  Capel Takoma  Park,  Md. 

Hesson,  Mary  Elizabeth Monroe,  Va. 

High,  Sarah   Elizabeth Horsham,   Pa. 

Himes,  Mary  Lorraine Toledo,  Ohio 

Holden,  Helen  Orissa Westport,  Conn. 

Kn auff,    Mary Bolivar,    Tenn. 

Lewis,  Eliza  Huske Oxford,  N.  C. 

Lloyd,  Margaret  Halliburton Montclair,  N.  J- 

Martin,  Alma  Edwards Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mitchell,  Catherine  Quentin Denver,  Colo. 

Moore,  Helen  Jacqueline Richmond,  Va. 

Morton,  Elizabeth  Fleet Lynchburg,  Va. 

Niles,  Katharine  Bosworth Wellesley  Farms,  Mass. 

O'Brian,  Esther  Lord Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Parsons,  Nancy  Van  Dyke Clinton,  N.  Y. 

Phinizy,  Cora  Logan Augusta,  Ga. 

Pierson,  Phoebe  Clark Verona,  N.   J. 

Pinkerton,    Elizabeth    McMurtrie Bayonne,    N.    J. 

Powell,  Marquart  Hines West  Lawn,  Pa. 

Rich,   Mary   Scribner Portland,   Conn. 

Rutty,  Virginia  Louise Rochester,   N.   Y. 

Scudder,  Anna  Marie Glenside,   Pa. 

Shelton,   Jane Chattanooga,   Tenn. 

Sim,  Marion   Stearns Westfield,  N.   J- 

Smith,   Margaret   Estlack Wynnewood,   Pa. 
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Stokes,    Mary   Carolina Kewanee,    111. 

Straus,   Carol   Smith Richmond,    Va. 

Stump,  Aline New  York  City 

Susong,  Martha  Arnold Greenville,  Tenn. 

Taylor,   Marion  McCrary Asheville,   N.   C. 

Thompson,  Willietta White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Troy,  Mary  Elizabeth Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Wall,    Elizabeth    Underwood Scranton,    Pa. 

Williams,  Harriet Kenilworth,   111. 

Williams,    Martha Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Young,   Carrie   Marshall Charlotte,   N.   C. 

Junior  Class,  1937 

Allen,   Helen    Reynolds Louisburg,   N.   C. 

Ball,    Elizabeth    Carter Rehoboth   Church,   Va. 

Bogue,  Janet Ardmore,  Pa. 

Bradley,    Margaret Glendower,   Albemarle    Co.,   Va. 

Carter,  Gurley Hammond,   La. 

Cauthorn,  Nina   Booth Bedford,   Va. 

Charles,   Anna   Mary Lancaster,   Pa. 

Clark,  Martha   Louise Sweet   Briar,   Va. 

Cochran,  Mary  Jaquelin Alexandria,  Va. 

Collins,    Jane Meridian,    Miss. 

Cornwell,  Margaret  Virginia University  City,  Mo. 

Cozette,  Odile  Eveline  Blanche  Alix Tours,  France 

Cruikshank,   Margery   Allen Cranford,   N.   J. 

Deringer,  Griselda Jackson  Heights,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Douglass,  Rebecca Norfolk,  Va. 

Frueauff,   Mary   Helen New   York   City 

Gore,   Lucy White  Plains,  N.   Y. 

GorTj  Faith   Marde Chicago,    III. 

Green,  Dorothy  Day Washington,  D.   C. 

Gruber,  Mary  Elsie Washington,  D.  C. 

Hall,  Rosalie  Muriel Garden  City,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Hardin,   Ethel   Virginia Chicago,    111. 

Hesson,    Helen    Vaughan Monroe,    Va. 

Hopkins,    Natalie    Southworth Montclair,   N.    J. 

Johnson,  Frances  Marie Norfolk,  Va. 

Jones,  Mary  Jane Huntington,  W.   Va. 

Kemp,  Frances  Vernon Lynchburg,  Va. 

Kirch,  Barbara Maplewood,  N.  J. 

Kirkpatrick,  Sara  Haley Lynchburg,  Va. 

Lambert,   Lillian    Latimer Tulsa,   Okla. 

Lambeth,  Mary  Johnson Thomasville,  N.  C. 

Lee,    Elizabeth Charlotte,    N.    C. 

Lemmon,  Anne Sumter,   S.   C. 

Lesnick,  Abigail Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 

Lewis,  Margaret  Elliott University,   Va. 

MacRae,  Margaret  Duncan Shanghai,  China 
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Minder,  Margaretha  Kimmerle South  Orange,  N.  J. 

Nalle,  Nancy  Porter Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Neve,  Helen  Cooch Ivy  Depot,  Va. 

Olmstead,  Isabel  Louise Hempstead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Paris,  May  IvyLyN Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 

PricEj  Dorothy  Helen Baltimore,   Md. 

Prout,  Dorothy  Elizabeth Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Rae,  Helen West  Newton,  Mass. 

Redfern,  Anna  Lawrence Norfolk,    Va. 

Rundle,  Ruth  Freeman Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Shaffer,  Mary  Katharine Cass,  W.  Va. 

Shaw,  Harriet  Vander  Veer Pelham,  N.  Y. 

Sicard,  Elizabeth  Hallam Barneveld,  N.   Y. 

Silvester,  Marjorie  Eleanor New  York  City 

Snodgrass,  Ellen  Lee Washington,  D.  C. 

Stewart,  Dorothy  MAy Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Vass,   Lillias  Margaret  McDaniel Raleigh,  N.   C. 

Ward,  Elinor   Margaret Shaker   Heights,   Ohio 

Weston,  May  Robinson East  Orange,  N.   J. 

Williams,  Elizabeth  Cleveland Greenville,  S.  C. 

Williamson,    Helen    Schaeffer Lancaster,    Pa. 

Young,  Mary  Agnes Washington,  D.  C. 


Sophomore  Class,  1938 


Alexanderson,   Gertrude Schenectady,   N.    Y. 

Asher,  Martha  Louise Chicago,  111. 

Bailey,  Frances  Fleming Augusta,   Ga. 

Bemis,  Jane Scarborough-on-Hudson,  N.   Y. 

Benzinger,  Dorothy Salem,  Ohio 

Berckmans,  Mary  Alice Augusta,  Ga. 

Black,  Georgia  Louise Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Bogle,  Frances  Jane Seattle,  Wash. 

Bowley,  Elizabeth  Wilmer Fort  Ethan  Allen,  Vt. 

Brock,    Imogen   Warwick Richmond,   Va. 

Brown,  Marion  Llewellyn St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Brown-Serman,   Mary Alexandria,   Va. 

Campbell,   Betty Evanston,  111. 

Caven,    Florence Texarkana,    Ark. 

Chartener,  Ruth  Garnet Monessen,  Pa. 

Clary,   Genevieve   Archil Great   Falls,   Mont. 

Corbett,  Kitty  King Bay  City,   Texas 

Cordes,  Frances  Christiana Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Crawford,  Agnes  deJarnette Richmond,  Va. 

Dail,  Betty  Jane Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Daniel,  Harriet  May Temple,  Texas 

Derr,  Barbara  Mary Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

Domhoff,  Justine Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Donaldson,  Helen  Pearl Seattle,  Wash. 

Dyer,  Harriette  Arthur Freehold,  N.   J. 
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Eady,  Virginia  Nunn Louisville,  Ky. 

Eshleman,   Kathleen    Legendre New   Orleans,   La. 

Evans,  Dorothy  Gertrude Maplewood,  N.  J. 

Faulkner,  Frances  Jane Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

Fish,   Barbara Valkenburg,   N.   Y. 

Forbush,   Janet   Grace Bloomfield   Hills,    Mich. 

Frank,  Ruth  Adele Woodmere,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Fuller,  Marion  Valleau Stamford,  Conn. 

Garbee,   Bessie   Lee Amherst,    Va. 

Gardner,  Katharine  Gifford Quincy,  111. 

Gibson,  Susan  Stuart Richmond,  Va. 

Gilbert,  Dorothy  Ruth Toledo,  Ohio 

Gill,    Mildred Petersburg,    Va. 

Gipe,  Dorothy  Caroline Toledo,   Ohio 

Grace,   Louisa  Florence Mount  Vernon,  Wash. 

Greene,  Lucille  Carlton Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

Gregory,  Lucy  Jane Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Griffith,   Llewellyn    Ray Baltimore,    Md. 

Guild,  Virginia  Dale Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Hagberg,  Winifred  Edna Chicago,   111. 

Hamilton,  Mary  Warner Buffalo,  N.   Y. 

Handerson,  Claire   Ernestie Cleveland,   Ohio 

Happ,  Josephine  Theresa Macon,  Ga. 

Harris,   Margaret   Moore Baltimore,    Md. 

Hastorf,  Hilda  Hope Westfield,  N.  J. 

Haywood,    Shirley    Benbury Raleigh,    N.    C. 

Hewlett,   Amelia   Yancey Atlanta,    Ga. 

Hicks,  Cornelia  Baird Washington,  D.   C. 

Hopper,   Elizabeth Chappaqua,   N.   Y. 

Housel,   Mary   Ann Milton,    Pa. 

Howard,  Almeda  Barr Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Hoyt,  Katherine  Rogers Upper  Montclair,  N.   J- 

Hyde,  Rose  Foster Washington,  D.  C. 

Inge,  Mary  Ruth Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Jansen,    Cecily Denver,    Col. 

Job,   Evan   Jane Ashland,    Ky. 

Judd,    Helen    Phoebe  Rochester,    Minn. 

Kearns,  Margaret  Chenault Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Kent,  Jane   Gray Richmond,   Va. 

Kunkle,  Rebecca  Jane Ashtabula,   Ohio 

Lanier,  Lloyd Cincinnati,   Ohio 

Letcher,  Adele  Marie Glen  Rock,  N.   J 

Lockett,   Elizabeth   Cary  Kirkwood,   Mo 

Lucas,  Natalie  Bettts Florence,  S.  C 

Lykes,  Margaret  Howell Pelham  Manor,  N.  Y 

McCandlish,  Nancy  Montague Fairfax,  Va 

McGuire,  Elizabeth  Marshall Richmond,  Va 

Macfarlan,  Janet Ridgewood,   N.  J 
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Marsh,  Genevieve  Wilder Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Martin,  Suzanne Washington,  D.  C. 

Mather,   Dorothy  Chevalier Cincinnati,   Ohio 

Matthews,  Susan  Fitzhugh New  Orleans,  La. 

Meyers,   Marguerite   Ellen New   York  City 

Miller,   Eylese    Evelyn Amherst,   Va. 

Moore,   Betty   Batsell Sherman,    Texas 

Moore,  Sigur  Elizabeth Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Murray,  Vesta Columbia,  S.  C. 

Newby,   Eddina   Eugenia Denison,   Texas 

Nicholson,  Helen  Dorothy Union,   S.  C. 

Old,  Anne  Eugenia Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Pfingsten,  Ruth  Janvier St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Pharr,    Mildred Texarkana,    Ark. 

Philbin,  Anne  Lawson Forest  Hills,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Roper,  Margaret  Lonsdale Norfolk,  Va. 

Sandidge,  Margaret  Clarke Amherst,  Va. 

Sanford,   Kate Loudonville,   N.    Y. 

Saunders,  Elizabeth   Gorham New  York  City 

Selbert,   Dorothy   Lee Cincinnati,    Ohio 

Sergeant,  Lucile  Hopkins White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Shotwell,  Pollyanna  Ewing Monroe,  La. 

Silvers,   Jessie   Milne Cranbury,   N.   J. 

Smartt,  Betty  Mead Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Spence,  Anne  Bonner Memphis,  Tenn. 

Staman,   Carolyn   May Shreveport,   La. 

Sulzberger,  Kate Chicago,  111. 

Sutton,  Josephine  Meredith Richmond,  Va. 

Talcott,    Mary    Archer Richmond,    Va. 

Taliaferro,  Lucy  Balmaine Cranford,  N.  J. 

Thompson,  Mary  Downing Montgomery,  Ala. 

Tomlinson,  Sarah  Lacy High  Point,  N.  C. 

Townsend,  Jane  Gerry Johnstown,  Pa. 

Tucker,  Maud  Carson Richmond,  Va. 

Turnbull,    Mary    Cropsey Montclair,    N.    J. 

Upshaw,    Wileyna    Lamar Eufaula,    Ala. 

Walker,  Anne  Rodgers Atlanta,  Ga. 

Wallace,   Annie  Rose Memphis,   Tenn. 

Walton,  Helen  Elizabeth Springfield,  Mo. 

Warriner,  Anne   Preston Brackettville,   Texas 

Weimer,  Margaret  Jane St.  Albans,  W.  Va. 

Welles,  Mary  Jeffery Lexington,  Va. 

Wiley,  Janice Maplewood,  N.   J. 

Williams,  Lillian  Ratcliffe South   Boston,   Va. 

Wilson,  Elinor  Ormond Lynchburg,   Va. 

Wilson,  Rilma   Sanders Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Winston,   Lucy   Robb Winston,   Va. 

Womack,   Pauline   Pace Corsicana,    Texas 

Wright,  Eleanor  Gilchrist Wilmington,  N.   C. 
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Freshman  Class,  1939 


Andrus,  Mary  Frances Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Armfield,  Cornelia  Romaine Asheboro,  N.  C. 

Bailey,  Beverly  Anne Atlanta,  Ga. 

Bailey,  Louise  Lancaster Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 

Ballard,    Margaret Churchland,    Va. 

Balz,  Patricia  Goodwin University,  Va. 

Barge,  Mary  Elizabeth Atlanta,  Ga. 

Barnes,   Elizabeth Washington,   Conn. 

Barnes,   Marily Short   Hills,   N.   J. 

Barrett,  Eleanor   Randolph Montclair,   N.   J. 

Belk,   Sarah  Walkup Charlotte,  N.   C. 

Bell,  Bettina  Lee Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

Benedict,    Anne Short   Hills,    N.    J. 

Biddle,  Betty  Ann Sugar  Grove,  Ohio 

Black,  Jean    Stuart Montclair,   N.    J. 

Bond,  Leila  Frances Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Bonsall,  Katharine  Bayard Morristown,  N.  J. 

Bourg,  Jean   Lois Detroit,   Mich. 

Bowen,  Ethel   Harriet Bramwell,   W.   Va. 

Bowers,  Lucy  Hill Columbus,   Ga. 

Bowron,   Edith   Josephine Birmingham,    Ala. 

Brower,   Mary  Wheelock Canajoharie,   N.    Y. 

Brown,  Mary  Dickinson Denver,  Colo. 

Buchanan,  Mary  Frances Durham,  N.  C. 

Campbell,  Elizabeth  Haldeman Louisville,  Ky. 

Carpenter,  Carol  Eleanor Rochester,  N.   Y. 

Gary,  Helen   Franchot  Douw Richmond,   Va. 

Cauthorn,  Anne  Marshall Bedford,  Va. 

Cheatham,  Virginia Griffin,  Ga. 

Claflin,  Eleanor  Pearson Brookline,  Mass. 

Clarke,  Emily  Hyde Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

Clements,   Diantha Schenectady,   N.   Y. 

Cobb,  Mary  Jemison Birmingham,  Ala. 

Coley,  Hylah Douglaston,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Collier,    Henrietta Atlanta,    Ga. 

Corrigan,  Louise Dallas,  Texas 

Cox,  Thelma  Dow Amherst,  Va. 

Crawford,  Mary  Ann Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Crenshaw,    Betty Atlanta,    Ga. 

Cross,  Ruth  Barbara New  York  City 

Cuthbert,    Betty   Jean Ogdensburg,    N.    Y. 

Daugherty,  Ruth  Louise Wollaston,  Mass. 

Davies,  Anna   Catherine Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Day,  Elsie   Saunders Danville,   Va. 

Dearstyne,    Anne   Bell Albany,    N.    Y. 

Dillard,   Narcissa   Elizabeth Lynchburg,   Va. 

Dingman,  Eudoxa  Ann HoHoKus,  N.  J. 

Dunn,   Charlotte Montclair,  N.    J- 
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Durham,  Elizabeth   Taliaferro Richmond,   Va. 

Earl,  Barbara  Elaine Brighton,  N.   Y. 

Edenton,  Elinor Jackson,  Tenn. 

Elliott,  Matalie  Holt University,  Va. 

Engel,  Marcia New  York  City 

Espach,   Anna   Atkins Boston,    Mass. 

Ferguson,  Audrey  Kathleen Great  Neck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Ferguson,  Barbara  Ruggles Waban,  Mass. 

Flannery,    Anne    Dudley Washington,   D.   C. 

Frazier,  Betty  Lewis St.  Louis,   Mo. 

Furry,   Barbara   Anne Chicago,   111. 

Gatch,  Nancy  Weems Washington,  D.  C. 

Gaul,  Mary  Louise Reading,  Pa. 

George,  Ellen   Louise Keswick,  Va. 

Gibson,  Evelyn  Eleanor Mount  Vernon,  N.   Y. 

Golden,  Mary  Anna South  Orange,  N.   J. 

Gordon,   Norma  Palmer Short   Hills,   N.   J. 

Gordy,  Martha   Louise Orlando,  Fla. 

Gott,  Valeria  Fain Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Green,  Gene Dallas,  Texas 

Haley,   Eleanor  Hardwick Louisiana,   Mo. 

Harris,  Elizabeth  Natalie New  Haven,  Conn. 

Harrison,  Anne  Lee Hopewell,  Va. 

Hartman,  Virginia  June Duluth,  Minn. 

Haskell,  Susan  Pingry Port  Washington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Hauber,    Ethel   Flora Newark,    Del. 

Heber,  Olga  Aldrich White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Hedges,  Mary  Alice Chattanooga,   Tenn. 

Heizer,  Virginia  Thomas Covington,   Ky. 

Hodill,   Martha   Elizabeth Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Hoffman,   Shirley  Theodora Palo  Alto,   Calif. 

Holden,   Jane   Bancroft Detroit,    Mich. 

Holland,  Alma  Pearl Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

Houghton,    Martha    Shelton Amarillo,    Texas 

Hoyt,    Margaret Washington,    D.    C. 

Hunt,  Elizabeth  Hadley New  York  City 

Hutchinson,  Ann Matawan,  N.  J. 

Irelan,  Dorothy Forest  Hills,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

James,  Viola  Rider Charlotte,  N.   C. 

Johnston,  Madolyn   Cribbs Scarsdale,   N.   Y. 

Jones,  Shirley  Ann Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Judd,    Mary    Jane Rochester,    Minn. 

King,  Elizabeth  Schuyler New  York  City 

Kleberg,  Katherine  Searcy Corpus  Christi,  Texas 

Klinger,  Helen  Jane Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Lambert,    Marion    Virginia Omaha,    Nebr. 

Langdon,  Dorothy  Maude Hornersville,  Mo. 

Lassing,   June St.   Petersburg,  Fla. 

Lawder,  Mary   Catherine Houston,    Texas 

Lear,   Lois  Adaline Waterford,  N.   Y. 

Leggett,  Yvonne  Renee Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 
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Lewis,  Jane   Yeager Plainfield,   N.   J. 

Lewis,  Lottie  Sharp Durham,  N.  C. 

Little,  Eleanor  Borum Richmond,  Va. 

Love,  Elizabeth  Howell Nashville,  Tenn. 

Luck,  Anne  Wellford Roanoke,  Va. 

Luckett,    Gracey    Hobbs Louisville,    Ky. 

McCreery,  Helen Denver,   Colo. 

McDuitte,   Cornelia   Hixon Mobile,   Ala. 

McKay,    Frances Ashtabula,    Ohio 

McKee,   Nancy   Darnell Cynthiana,    Ky. 

McKenney,  Jean New  York  City 

Macfarlane,  Ruth  Gerstell Towanda,  Pa. 

Mackintosh,  Mary  Frances Bronxville,  N.   Y. 

Mahan,   Mary   Marshall Hannibal,   Mo. 

Manly,    Nan Birmingham,    Ala. 

Mann,  Marion  Edna Garden  City,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Matthews,  Martha  Blanton Charlotte,  N.   C. 

Meade,   Margaret   Dell  a Boyce,   Va. 

Michel,   Helen   Roberts Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Miessner,  Jane  Eleanor Short  Hills,  N.  J. 

Miller,  Anne  Emerson Norfolk,  Va. 

Miller,  Jane  Beverley Wildwood,  N.  J. 

Miller,  Marjorie  June Garden  City,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Milnor,   Mary  Hustis Montclair,   N.   J. 

Minor,  Henriette   Allen Charlotte,   N.   C. 

Moncure,  Patty  TiNSLEy Richmond,  Va. 

Montague,  Frances  Lee Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Mooney,  Martha  Jane Chorleywood,  Herts,  England 

Moore,  Jean   Edwin  a Ravenna,   Ohio 

Mueller,  Fayth  Virginia Montclair,  N.  J. 

Nauman,  Barbara  Ann New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Neely,  Lillian Waynesboro,   Ga. 

Oliver,  Jean   Grigsby Atlanta,   Ga. 

Ortel,  Catherine  Jane Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Palmer,  Clotilde   Sayre North   Tarrytown,  N.   Y. 

Parker,  Jane Harrison,   N.   Y. 

Parks,  Ann  Nivison  Bradford Lynnhaven,  Va. 

Patterson,  Patricia  Marcella Mobile,  Ala. 

Pels,  Marie  Edna Montclair,  N.  J. 

Perkins,  Lois  Elizabeth Wichita  Falls,  Texas 

Pethick,  Mary  Grace Hong  Kong,  China 

Porter,  Katharine  Thompson Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Porter,   Louise   Love Ardmore,   Okla. 

Redmond,   Sarah   Louise Birmingham,    Ala. 

Rhodes,   Priscilla Glen   Ridge,   N.   J- 

Richards,    Katherine Upper   Montclair,   N.   J. 

Richeson,  Mabel   Lucille Amherst,   Va. 

Ridgely,  Julia  Morrell Towson,  Md. 

Riley,    Jean Baltimore,    Md. 

Robertson,  Gertrude   Holcombe Warrenton,  Va. 

Rodenbaugh,  Jean  Crawford St.   Augustine,  Fla. 
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Ruch,  Elizabeth White  Plains,   N.   Y. 

Sanford,   Dorothy   Beadford Atlanta,   Ga. 

Saul,  Augusta  Elizabeth Salem,  Va. 

Saunders,  Julia   Gray Ashland,   Va. 

Scott,   Jean    Gray Graham,   N.    C. 

Seidler,  Ruth  Helen Maplewood,  N.   J. 

Sesler,   Barbara   Coe Pontiac,   111. 

Shuford,   Betty   Angela Chappaqua,  N.   Y. 

Siebert,  Lillian  Audrey Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Simpson,  Mary  Louise Bridgeport,   Conn. 

Sisson,    Virginia    Castle Potsdam,    N.    Y. 

Smith,  Lillian  May Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Mary  Clements Concord,  Mass. 

Spear,  Mary  MowRy Annapolis,   Md. 

Swartz,    Clara    Rosalie Norristown,   Pa. 

Swift,   Florence   Gibbs Orlando,   Fla. 

Tams,   Sarah  Allison Tams,   W.   Va. 

Thomas,  Dorothy  Eller Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Thomas,  Elizabeth  Clark Westminister,  Md. 

Thompson,  Jane  Davidson Pratt,  Kan. 

Thorpe,  Janet  Diehl Pelham  Manor,  N.  Y. 

Tinsley,    Annie    Gertrude Amherst,    Va. 

Todd,    Phyllis Matawan,    N.    J. 

Todman,   Ida  Gray Richmond,   Va. 

Treadway,   MARy   Lane Bristol,   Conn. 

Trosch,  Janet  Elizabeth Rochester,   N.   Y. 

Vanderbilt,    Elizabeth    Park Englewood,    N.    J. 

Vandruff,  Eleanor  Lawrence Sussex,  N.  J- 

Waer,  Virginia  Isabel Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Wallace,  Eleanor  Constance West  Chester,  Pa. 

Walters,  Joie   Louise Miami  Beach,   Fla. 

Wellford,    Marion    Virginia Wilmington,    Del. 

Wilcox,    Sarah   Bennett Augusta,    Ga. 

Worthington,  Julia  Turner Washington,  D.   C. 

Wright,  Margaret  Elizabeth Washington,  D.  C. 

Wright,  Rebecca  Brevard Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Young,  Ethel  Taylor Forest  City,  N.  C. 

UNCLASSIFIED 

Beard,   Anne   Fitzgerald Amherst,   Va. 

Dearmont,  Julia  Marie Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

Delano,    Anne    Lee Brookline,    Mass. 

Mitchell,   Alyce   Virginia Walkerford,   Va. 

JUNIOR  IN  FRANCE  UNDER  THE  FOREIGN  STUDY  SECTION  OF 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DELAWARE 

Jarvis,   Barbara   Lee Westfield,   N.   J. 
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JUNIORS   STUDYING   AT   ST.   ANDREWS   UNIVERSITY 
ST.  ANDREWS,  SCOTLAND 

Lauman,    Anne    Carter Washington,    D.    C. 

Merritt,  Margaret Lima,  Ohio 

Walker,   Marie   Alden Woodberry   Forest,   Va. 

SUMMARY   BY   CLASSES 

Seniors     54 

Juniors     58 

Sophomores     122 

Freshmen    187 

Unclassified  4 

Junior  in  France   1 

Juniors    in    Scotland 3 


Total 


429 


GEOGRAPHICAL    DISTRIBUTION   OF   STUDENTS   IN   RESIDENCE 


Southern  States 

Alabama    9 

Arkansas  2 

District    of    Columbia 12 

Florida     8 

Georgia   16 

Kentucky    6 

Louisiana     5 

Maryland    10 

Mississippi     1 

North    Carolina    26 

South  Carolina  6 

Tennessee    12 

Texas     U 

Virginia     68 

194 


North    Eastern    States 

Connecticut    7 

Delaware     2 

Massachusetts   8 

New    lersey    48 

New  York   71 

Pennsylvania  24 

Vermont     1 


North   Central   States 

Colorado     4 

Illinois     1 

Indiana    

Kansas     

Michigan     

Minnesota   

Missouri    

Nebraska     

Ohio    1 

Oklahoma     2 

West    Virginia    7 

Wisconsin   1 


60 


Western  States 


California      1 

Iowa    1 

Montana     1 

Washington     3 


Foreign   Countries 

China    2 

England     1 

France     1 


161 


Total 


42$ 
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Concerts     33,156 

Choir    31,  142 

Ensemble    31,  142-143 

Entrance   Requirements    .42,47—49 
Glee  Club   31,  142 

Nurses    32 
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Administration    10 

Alumnae   Association    164 

Directors    8 

Overseers    8—9 
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Overseers    8-9 

Objectives    24-25 

Payment,   See   Expenses. 

Philosophy     143-145 

Physical  Education  120—123 

Paint  and  Patches  31 

Physician    31—32 

Physics,  Courses  in  148—150 

Entrance   Requirements    ....  50 
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FORMS  OF  BEQUEST 

J  give  and  bequeath  absolutely  to  Siveet  Briar  Institute,  a 
Corporation  created  by  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  having  its 
College  at  Siveet  Briar,  in  Amherst  County,  Virginia,  the  sum 
of  $ ,  to  be  invested  and  from  time  to  time  re- 
invested by  said  Corporation  as  it  shall  deem  best,  and  to  be 

call  the Endowment  Fund.    The  interest 

and  income  therefrom  shall  be  applied  by  said  Corporation  to 
the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  its  teachers  as  it  shall  deem 
expedient. 


I  give  and  bequeath  absolutely  to  Sweet  Briar  Institute,  a 
Corporation  created  by  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  having  its 
College  at  Siveet  Briar,  in  Amherst  County,  Virginia,  the  sum 

of  $ ,  to  be  used  and  appropriated  by  said 

Corporation  for  its  benefit  in  such  manner  as  it  shall  deem  to 
be  most  useful. 


I  give  and  bequeath  absolutely  to  Siveet  Briar  Institute,  a 
Corporation  created  by  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  having  its 
College  at  Siveet  Briar,  in  Amherst  County,  Virginia,  the  sum 
of  $ ,  to  be  invested  and  from  time  to  time  re- 
invested by  said  Corporation  as  it  shall  deem  best,  and  to  be 

called  the Scholarship  Fund,  the  interest  and 

income  to  be  applied  by  said  Corporation  to  the  aiding  of  its 
deserving  students  in  Sweet  Briar  Institute  or  College. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  AND  VISITORS 


The  Post  Office  address  of  the  college  is  Sweet  Briar  College, 
Sweet  Briar,  Virginia. 

Correspondence  regarding  general  matters  pertaining  to  the 
college  should  be  addressed  to  the  President. 

Requests  for  catalogues  and  information  relating  to  admis- 
sion to  the  freshman  class  should  be  addressed  to  the  Registrar. 

Inquiries  relating  to  admission  to  advanced  standing,  to  the 
academic  work  of  students  in  college,  withdrawal  from  col- 
lege, and  information  regarding  scholarships,  loan  funds  and 
self-help,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean. 

Payment  of  bills  and  correspondence  relating  to  the  busi- 
ness affairs  of  the  college  should  be  addressed  to  the  Treasurer. 

Correspondence  relating  to  alumnae  of  the  college  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Alumnae  Secretary. 

Visitors  are  welcome  to  the  college  and  during  the  academic 
year  provision  is  made  for  guiding  them  through  the  buildings 
and  grounds  by  the  Registrar's  Office  during  office  hours  and 
by  student  guides  over  the  week-ends.  The  administrative 
offices  of  the  college  are  closed  from  noon  on  Saturday  to 
Monday  morning  and  members  of  the  faculty  and  staff  are 
not  usually  available  for  interviews  during  that  time.  When 
necessary,  however,  they  may  be  reached  by  appointment  in 
advance. 

During  the  summer  months  the  offices  of  the  college  are 
open  from  nine  to  four  o'clock  from  Monday  through  Friday 
and  from  nine  to  twelve  on  Saturday. 
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1937-1938 

First  Semester 
Arrival  of  New  Students 

Matriculation  of  New  Students 

Registration  of  Old  Students 
Opening  Convocation  7:30  p.  m. 
Registration  of  New  Students 
Instruction  begins  at  1:30  p.  m. 
Founders'  Day 
Semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of 

Overseers 
Thanksgiving  Day 
Christmas  vacation  begins  at  11:10  a.  m. 

Christmas  vacation  ends  at  10:30  p.  m. 
Instruction  of  first  semester  ends  at  5:05  p.  m. 
First  semester  examinations  begin 
First  semester  examinations  end 

Second  Semester 
Instruction  of  second  semester  begins 
Spring  vacation  begins  at  11:10  a.  m. 
Spring  vacation  ends  at  10:30  p.  m. 
May  Day 

Semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Overseers 
Instruction  of  second  semester  ends  at 

5:05  p.  m. 
Final  examinations  begin 
Final  examinations  end 
Baccalaureate  Sermon 
Annual  meeting  of  Alumnae 
Twenty-ninth  Annual  Commencement 


Sweet  Briar  College 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS* 

Rev.  Carl  E.  Grammer,  S.T.D.,  President  Emeritus 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  Fergus  Reid,  President 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Payne,  Secretary 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

Mr.  Allen  Cucullu,  Chairman  Executive  Committee 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Cumnock 

ALTAVISTA,    Va. 

Mrs.  Charles  Burnett 
Richmond,  Va. 

Dr.  James  Morrison 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

Dr.  Beverley  D.  Tucker,  Jr. 
Richmond,  Va. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Allen  Cucullu,  Chairman 

Mr.  R.  L.  Cumnock 

Mr.  D.  A.  Payne 


''Self-perpetuating  board  without  terms  of  office. 


Board  of  Overseers 


BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS,  Ex-officio 

Rev.  Carl  E.  Grammer,  S.T.D.,  President  Emeritus 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  Fergus  Reid,  President 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Payne,  Secretary 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

Mr.  Allen  Cucullu,  Chairman  Executive  Committee 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Cumnock 

ALTAVISTA,    Va. 

Mrs.  Charles  Burnett 
Richmond,  Va. 

Dr.  James  Morrison 

Lynchburg,  Va. 

Dr.  Beverley  D.  Tucker,  Jr. 

Richmond,  Va. 


TERM  EXPIRES  MAY  1937 

Mr.  Arthur  J.  Morris 
New  York  City 

Miss  Meta  Glass 
President,  Sweet  Briar  College 

Mrs.  William  H.  "Williamson,  Jr. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
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TERM  EXPIRES  MAY  1940 

Senator  Carter  Glass 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

Mr.  James  D.  Mooney 
New  York  City 

Mrs.  A.  Kent  Balls 

Washington,  D.  C. 

TERM  EXPIRES  MAY  1942 

Mr.  Edward  Jenkins 
New  York  City 


Dabney  S.  Lancaster* 

B.A.,  University  of  Virginia;  M.S.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 

Executive  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Overseers 

COMMITTEES  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS 

Executive  Committee — Mr.  Cucullu,  Dr.  Morrison,  Mrs. 
Burnett,  Miss  Glass. 

Investments  and  Finance — Mr.  Cucullu,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr. 
Payne,  Mr.  Jenkins;  the  Treasurer  of  the  College, 
ex-officio. 

Earm — Dr.  Morrison,  Mr.  Payne,  Mrs.  Balls;  and  the 
Treasurer  of  the  College. 

Buildings  and  Grounds — Miss  Glass,  Mrs.  Burnett,  Mr. 
Morris,  Mrs.  Williamson;  the  Superintendent  of  Build- 
ings and  Grounds,  ex-officio. 

Endowment — Dr.  Tucker,  Mr.  Mooney,  Mrs.  Balls,  Miss 
Glass;  and  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Board. 


*  Second  semester   193  6-37. 


Officers  of  Instruction  1 1 

OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION  AND 
INSTRUCTION 

THE  EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS 

Meta  Glass,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  President 

Emily  Helen  Dutton,  Ph.D.,  Dean 

Bernice  Drake  Lill,  Registrar 

A.  B.,  Wellesley  College;   A.  M.,  The  George  Washington  University 

Jeanette  Boone,  Assistant  Registrar 

A.  B.,  Sweet  Briar  College 

William  B.  Dew,  Treasurer 

THE  FACULTY 
Meta  Glass 

A.  M.,  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College; 

Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  Columbia   University; 

LL.D.,  University  of  Delaware; 

Litt.D.,  Mount  Holyoke  College; 

D.C.L.,   The   University  of   the   South 

President 
Emily  Helen  Dutton 

A.  B.,  Mount  Holyoke  College;  A.  M.,  Radcliffe  College; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin 
Hugh  S.  Worthington 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Virginia 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages 
Virginia  Randall  McLaws 

Student  in  the  Charcoal  Club  of  Baltimore;   Student  and  Teacher  in  the 
New  York  School  of  Art;  Pupil  of  Henry  Caro-Delvaille,  Paris 

Director  of  Art 
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Caroline  Lambert  Sparrow 

A.B.,  Goucher  College;  A.M.,  Cornell  University 

Professor  of  History 
Eugenie  M.  Morenus 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Vassar  College;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Professor  of  Mathematics 
Adeline  Ames 

B.S.,  A.M.,  University  of  Nebraska;  Ph.D.,  Cornell   University 

Professor  of  Biology 
Lucy  Shepard  Crawford 

A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 

Professor  of  Philosophy,  Psychology  and  Education 
Carl  Y.  Connor 

B.A.,  University  of  Toronto;  A.M.,  Harvard  University; 
Ph.D.,   Columbia    University 

Professor  of  English 
Ewing  C.  Scott 

A.B.,  Stanford  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago 

Professor  of  Chemistry 
Preston  H.  Edwards 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Virginia;   Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins   University 

Professor  of  Physics 
M.  Dee  Long 

A.B.,  Northwestern  University;  A.M.,  Columbia  University 

Professor  of  English 
Dora  Neill  Raymond  ::" 

A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Texas;    Ph.D.,   Columbia   University 

Professor  of  History 


*  On  sabbatical  leave  second  semester   193  6-3  7. 


Officers  of  Instruction  13 


Alfred  A.  Finch 

Mus.  B.,  Yale  University; 
Student  of  Thomas   Whitney  Surette,  Francis  Rogers,  Felia   Litvinne,  Dr. 
Theodore   Lierh.immer,   and   Austro-American   International  Con- 
servatory,   Mondsee,    Austria.     Diplomas    Conservatoire 
Americaine,  Fontainebleau,  France 

Professor  of  Music 


Harris  Gary  Hudson 

A.B.,  James  Millikin  University;   M.A.,  University  of  Oxford; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago 

Professor  of  History 
Marion  Josephine  Benedict 

A.B.,  Barnard  College;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University; 
B.D.,  Union  Theological  Seminary 

Professor  of  Religion 
Belle  Boone  Beard 

A.B.,   Lynchburg   College;   Ph.D.,   Bryn  Mawr  College 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology 
Carol  M.  Rice 

A.B.,  Smith  College;  A.M.,  Wellesley  College; 
M.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

College  Physician  and  Professor  of  Hygiene 
Mlle.  Leonie  Villard 

Docteur   de   l'Universite   de   Paris; 
Professor  of  English  and  American  Literature,  University  of  Lyons 

Visiting  Carnegie  Professor  for  the  month  of  February  1937 
Jessie  Melville  Fraser 

A.B.,  Columbia  College;  A.M.,  University  of  South  Carolina; 
A.M.,  Columbia  University 

Associate  Professor  of  History 
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Helen  K.  Mull 

A.B.,  Vassar  College;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Radcliffe  College 

Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Psychology  and  Education 
Florence  Horton  Robinson 

A.B.,  M.A.,  University  of  California;   Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 
Fellow  American  Academy  in  Rome 

Associate  Professor  of  Art 

JOHANNE    STOCHHOLM  * 
M.A.,  University  of  Copenhagen;   Ph.D.,  Bryn  Mawr  College 

Associate  Professor  of  English 
Harriet  Howell  Rogers 

A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke  College; 
Graduate  of  New  Haven  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 

Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
Gladys  Boone 

M.A.,  University  of  Birmingham,  England 

Associate  Professor  of  Economics 
Joseph  E.  Barker 

B.A.,  B.D.,  Yale  University;  A.M.,  Harvard  University 

Associate  Professor  of  French 
Florence  Hague 

A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Kansas;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 

Associate  Professor  of  Biology 


*   On  sabbatical  leave  first  semester   193  6-37. 


Officers  of  Instruction  1 5 

Minna  Davis  Reynolds 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Goucher  College 
Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Miriam  H.  Weaver  * 

Student  Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music;  Isador  Philipp,  Paris; 

Thomas  Whitney  Surette,  Columbia   University   Summer   School; 

Juilliard  Summer  School  of  Music 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music 
Cecile  Guilmineau  Johnson 

M.A.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  French 
Joseph  Dexter  Bennett 

B.A.,  Yale  University;  B.A.,  University  of  Oxford 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 
Salvatore  C.  Mangiafico 

B.S.,  A.M.,  Columbia  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 
Elisabeth  F.  Moller 

A.B.,  Goucher  College;  A.M.,  Clark  University; 
Ph.D.,   Cornell   University 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 
Mary  J.  Pearl  :i"':' 

B.A.,  University  of  Toronto;  A.M.,  University  of  Michigan 

Assistant  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin 


On  sabbatical  leave  1936-37. 
On  sabbatical  leave  193  6-3  7. 
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Ernest  Zechiel 

B.A.,  Oberlin  College;  Graduate  Marines  School  of  Music,  New  York; 

Pupil  of  Benno  Moiseiwitsch,  London;  Pupil  of  Rosario  Scarlero, 

New  York  and  Italy 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music 
Lois  Wilcox 

Diploma,  School  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston;   Student,  Art 

Students   League,   New   York;    L'Ecole   Montparnasse,    Paris; 

Student  of  Gabmberti  and  Orozco 

Assistant  Professor  of  Art 
Ethel  Ramage  * 

A.B.,  Barnard  College;  A.M.,  Columbia  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 
Bertha  Pfister  "Wailes 

A.B.,  Sweet  Briar  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Virginia 

Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 
Willa  R.  Young 

A.B.,   Smith  College;   Certificate,   Institute  Universitaire 
de  Hautes  Etudes  Internationales,  Geneva 

Assistant  to  the  Dean 
General  Adviser  to  Freshmen 

Irene  Huber 

Abitur,  Kantonsschule,  St.  Gall,  Switzerland;  A.B.,  Barnard  College; 
M.A.,  Byrn  Mawr  College 

Instructor  in  German 
Nora  B.  Staael 

B.S.,  Northern  State  Teachers  College;   M.A.,  Columbia  University 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education 


*  On  leave  193  6-37. 


Officers  of  Instruction  17 

Elizabeth  Adams 

B.S.,  Middlcbury  College;   M.A.,  Smith  College 
Instructor  in  Chemistry 

Gertrude  Malz 

A.B.,  Swarthmore  College;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin 
Nancy  Cole 

A.B.,  Vassar  College;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Radcliffe  College 

Instructor  in  Mathematics 
Cameron  King 

A.B.,  University  of  Idaho; 
Certificate,   Department  of  Drama,  Yale   University 

Instructor  in  English 
Louise  Rood 

B.M.,  University  of  Wisconsin; 
Student  Juilliard  Graduate  School  of  Music;  Pupil  of  Edouard  Dethier 

Juilliard  Fellow  in  Music 
Sarah  Thorpe  Ramage 

B.A.,  Newcomb  College;   M.A.,  Bryn  Mawr  College 
Instructor  in  English 

Helen  E.  Davis 

B.S.,    Boston    University;    Graduate   Boston    School   of   Physical    Education 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
Lucile  Rice 

A.B.,  University  of  Kentucky;  M.A.,  University  of  Illinois 

Instructor  in  Biology 
Horace  R.  Austin 

A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Missouri;  A.M.,  Harvard  University 

Instructor  in  Modern  Languages 
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Joseph  Chubb  Develin 

A.B.,  Haverford  College;  B.  Lite,  D.  Phil.,  University  of  Oxford 

Instructor  in  Government 
Laura  T.  Buckham 

A.B.,  University  of  Vermont;  A.M.,  Radcliffe  College 

Instructor  in  Modern  Languages 
Dorothy  MacKinnon 

A.B.,  Smith  College;  A.M.,  Columbia   University 

Instructor  in  English 
O.  Merrill  Pearl 

A.B.,   University  of   Michigan 

Instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin 
Winifred  A.  McDougald 

Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  London; 

Licentiate  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London; 

Student  of  Felix  Swinstead,  F.R.A.M.;   Sir  John  B.  McEwen, 

Dr.  Stanley  Marchant 

Instructor  in  Music 
Janet  MacDonald  * 

A.B.,  Agnes  Scott  College;  A.M.,  University  of  Chicago 

Instructor  in  History 
Anne  L.  Delano 

Graduate  Bouve-Boston  School  of  Physical  Education 

Assistant  in  Physical  Education 
Martha  Roberts  Meyer 

B.A.,  M.S.,  Vanderbilt  University 

Assistant  in  Biology 


*  Second  semester   1936-37 


Officers  of  Instruction  19 

LIBRARIANS 
Doris  Aline  Lomer 

Formerly   Head,   Cataloguing   Department,   McGill    University   Library 

Librarian 
Elizabeth  W.  Steptoe 

Drexel  Institute 

Assistant  Librarian 
Mabel  Griffith  Edwards 

A.B.,   Smith  College;    B.L.S.,   Library   School, 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

Cataloguer 
Edith  Endicott 

Library   School,  Carnegie   Institute  of   Technology 

Cataloguer 
Virginia  Gott 

A.B.,  Sweet  Briar  College 

Assistant  to  the  Librarian 

OTHER  OFFICERS  AND  ASSISTANTS 
Margaret  S.  Banister 

A.B.,  Sweet  Briar  College 

Director  of  Public  Relations 

VlVIENNE  BARKALOW  BRECKENRIDGE 
A.B.,  Sweet  Briar  College 

Alumnae  Secretary 
Lois  Ballenger 

B.S.,  Greenville  Woman's  College 

Secretary  to  the  President 

Lelia  Evelyn  Maher  * 

Mabel  M.  Chipley  ** 

Assistant  to  the  Treasurer 


*  First  semester  193  6-3  7. 
**  Second  semester  1936-37. 
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Lelia  Graham  Marsh 

A.B.,  Salem  College 

Secretary  to  the  Dean 

Ada  Robinson  * 
Bonnie  Lewes  Wood  ** 
Secretary  to  the  Registrar 

Nancy  Coale  Worthington 

A.B.,  Sweet  Briar  College 

Secretary  in  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  Public  Relations 
Donna  P.  Wills,  R.N. 

Graduate   St.   Andrew's   Hospital,   Lynchburg,   Va. 

Nurse 
Gwendolyn  Whitmore,  R.  N. 

Graduate  Marshall  Lodge  Memorial  Hospital,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
Nurse 

Ruby  Walker 
Manager  of  the  Book  Shop 

OFFICERS  IN  CHARGE  OF  PLANT 
James  Russell  Abbitt 

B.S.,  C.E.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 

Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 

Mary  Dix  Martindale 
Supervisor  of  the  Halls  of  Residence 

Jane  K.  W.  Jensen 

A.B.,  Wellesley  College 

Director  of  the  Refectories 

Lydia  Dodge  Morse 
Head  of  Faculty  House 

Henrietta  Payne  Goldenberg 
Manager  of  the  Boxwood  Inn 


*  First  semester  1936-37. 
**  Second  semester   193  6-37. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  FACULTY 

1936-1937 

Executive  Committee:  The  President,  Dean  Dutton,  Mr. 
Worthington,  Dr.  Connor,  Dr.  Ames,  Dr.  Crawford,  Dr. 
Edwards,  Dr.  Scott,  Miss  Rogers,  Dr.  Benedict,  Mr.  Finch, 
Dr.  Morenus,  Dr.  Beard,  Dr.  Hudson,  Dr.  Rice,  Dr. 
Robinson. 

Committee  on  Admission:  Mrs.  Lill,  Dr.  Ames,  Miss  Long, 
Miss  Reynolds,  Dr.  Robinson,  Miss  Gladys  Boone,  Dr.  Bene- 
dict, Miss  Jeanette  Boone,  Dr.  Cole,  Miss  Buckham. 

Committee  on  Instruction:  Dr.  Morenus,  Dean  Dutton, 
Dr.  Connor,  Dr.  Crawford,  Dr.  Scott,  Mr.  Worthington,  Dr. 
Hudson,  Dr.  Beard,  Mr.  Zechiel. 

Committee  on  Faculty  Research:  Dr.  Stochholm,  Dean 
Dutton,  Dr.  Edwards,  Dr.  Mull,  Miss  Buckham. 

Committee  on  the  Honors  Plan  of  Study:  Mr.  Bennett, 
Dean  Dutton,  Mr.  Barker,  Dr.  Crawford,  Miss  Long,  Dr. 
Raymond,  Dr.  Edwards,  Dr.  Hudson,  second  semester. 

Committee  on  Honors:  Dr.  Scott,  Dean  Dutton,  Dr. 
Raymond,  Dr.  Stochholm. 

Committee  on  Library:  The  Librarian,  the  Dean,  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Committee  on  Catalogue:  Dr.  Crawford,  Miss  Reynolds, 
Dr.  Malz. 

Committee  on  Scholarships:  Dean  Dutton,  Mrs.  Wailes, 
Miss  Young,  Miss  Pearl,  Miss  Adams. 

Committee  on  Personnel:  Dr.  Mull,  Dr.  Robinson,  Miss 
Rogers,  Dr.  Moller;  the  Dean  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

Committee  on  Student  Publications:  Dr.  Connor,  Miss 
McLaws,  Dr.  Raymond,  Dr.  Scott,  Miss  Banister,  Dr. 
Develin. 

Committee  on  Academic  Functions:  Dr.  Hague,  Miss 
Rogers,  Mr.  Austin. 
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Committee  on  Lectures  and  Concerts:  Dr.  Malz,  Dr. 
Edwards,  Dr.  Raymond,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Finch,  Miss  Ban- 
ister, Miss  Wilcox,  the  President;  and  student  member: 
Nancy  Nalle. 

Committee  on  Community  Entertainments:  Mr.  Mangia- 
fico,  Mr.  Finch,  Miss  Wilcox,  Miss  Staael,  Mr.  King,  Miss 
Banister;  and  student  members:  Dorothy  Prout,  Frances 
Faulkner,  Viola  James,  Emory  Gill. 

Joint  Chapel  Committee:  Miss  Young,  Dr.  Benedict,  Miss 
Reynolds,  Dr.  Connor,  Mr.  Finch;  and  student  members: 
Nancy  Nalle,  Dorothy  Prout,  Frances  Faulkner,  Viola  James, 
Emory  Gill. 

Joint  Church  Committee:  The  President,  Miss  McLaws, 
Mrs.  Dew,  Dr.  Walker,  Dr.  Robinson,  Dr.  Benedict,  Mme. 
Johnson;  and  elected  student  members:  Isabel  Olmstead, 
Rosalie  Hall,  Natalie  Hopkins,  Janice  Wiley,  Jane  Gregory 
(Secretary),  Patty  Moncure,  Mary  Frances  Buchanan, 
Elizabeth  Hammer,  Mary  Elda  Stein. 

Committee  on  the  Sullivan  Award:  The  President,  Dean 
Dutton,  Miss  Long,  Miss  Rogers,  Dr.  Connor,  Mr.  Dew,  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Alumnae  Association;  and 
student  members:  Anna  Redfern,  Natalie  Hopkins,  Virginia 
Eady,  Anne  Old,  Viola  James. 

Committee  on  Book  Shop:  Miss  Fraser,  Miss  McLaws,  Mrs. 
Wailes,  Dr.  Mull,  Mr.  Bennett,  Miss  Huber. 

Faculty  Members  on  the  College  Council:  Dean  Dut- 
ton, Miss  Young,  Mr.  Barker,  Dr.  Cole,  Dr.  Edwards,  Miss 
Long,  Miss  Rood,  Dr.  Robinson,  Dr.  Benedict. 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  FACULTY 
Committee  on  Faculty-Student  Relations:  Isabel  Olm- 
stead, Pollyanna  Shotwell,  Eleanor  Little,  Anne  Elizabeth 
Burr,  Dr.  Hudson,  Mr.  Worthington,  Dr.  Cole,  first  semes- 
ter, Dr.  Stochholm,  second  semester. 
Committee  on  Presentation   of  Honor  System:      Dr. 

Crawford,  Mr.  Worthington,  Mrs.  Wailes. 
Committee  on  Absence  from  Academic  Appointments: 
Dr.  Hudson,  Dean  Dutton,  Mrs.  Lill,  Dr.  Scott,  Mr.  Bennett, 
Dr.  Moller,  Miss  Gladys  Boone,  Mr.  Mangiafico. 


HISTORY 

Sweet  Briar  College  was  founded  by  Mrs.  Indiana  Fletcher 
Williams,  who  died  in  October,  1900,  leaving  the  bulk  of  her 
estate  in  trust  for  the  establishment  of  a  college  in  memory  of 
her  only  daughter,  Daisy  Williams,  who  had  died  in  1884,  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  years.  Mrs.  Williams  was  the  daughter  of 
Elijah  Fletcher,  originally  of  Ludlow,  Vermont,  who  had  come 
to  Virginia  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  mar- 
ried Maria  Antoinette  Crawford,  of  the  plantation  of  Tuscu- 
lum,  in  Amherst  County,  and  amassed  a  considerable  fortune 
as  well  as  large  holdings  of  land.  At  the  time  of  Mrs.  Williams' 
death,  the  estate  consisted  of  more  than  eight  thousand  acres 
of  land,  comprising  in  large  part  the  Sweet  Briar  Plantation, 
and  over  half  a  million  dollars.  Under  the  terms  of  her  will 
the  Trustees, — the  Right  Reverend  A.  M.  Randolph,  Bishop 
of  Southern  Virginia,  the  Reverend  T.  M.  Carson,  of  Lynch- 
burg, Virginia,  Stephen  R.  Harding  of  Amherst  County, 
Virginia,  and  the  Reverend  Arthur  P.  Gray  of  Amherst,  Vir- 
ginia,— were  directed  to  procure  the  incorporation  in  the  State 
of  Virginia  of  a  foundation  and  to  establish  it  as  a  perpetual 
memorial  to  her  daughter,  turning  over  to  it  all  property  left 
them  in  trust.  Mrs.  Williams  provided  that  this  corporation 
should  be  controlled  by  a  Board  of  seven  Directors,  the  first 
members  of  which  should  be  appointed  by  the  Trustees.  The 
Directors  were  to  hold  all  properties  in  trust  and  to  fill  any 
vacancy  occurring  in  their  number. 

The  intention  of  the  founder  with  regard  to  the  kind  of 
institution  which  should  be  established  is  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  her  will:  "The  said  corporation  shall 
with  suitable  dispatch  establish  and  shall  maintain  and  carry 
on  upon  the  said  plantation  a  school  or  seminary  to  be  known 
as  the  'Sweet  Briar  Institute,'  for  the  education  of  white  girls 
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and  young  women.  It  shall  be  the  general  scope  and  object  of 
the  school  to  impart  to  students  such  an  education  in  sound 
learning,  and  such  physical,  moral,  and  religious  training  as 
shall  in  the  judgment  of  the  Directors  best  fit  them  to  be 
useful  members  of  society." 

The  college  was  chartered  in  February,  1901,  according  to 
the  conditions  of  the  will,  with  a  self -perpetuating  Board  of 
Directors,  consisting  of  the  following  members:  The  Right 
Reverend  A.  M.  Randolph,  the  Reverend  T.  M.  Carson,  the 
Reverend  Arthur  P.  Gray,  Stephen  R.  Harding,  the  Rever- 
end Carl  E.  Grammer,  Dr.  J.  M.  McBryde,  Judge  Legh  R. 
Watts. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  was  held  in 
April,  1901,  and  Bishop  Randolph  was  elected  president  of 
the  Board.  At  this  first  meeting  it  was  determined  that  the 
foundation  should  be  free  from  denominational  control,  but 
distinctly  religious  in  character,  and  that,  uniting  classical 
and  modern  ideals  of  education,  it  should  maintain  the  highest 
college  standards. 

During  the  next  five  years  the  Board  of  Directors  faced 
many  problems.  The  character  of  the  new  institution  had  to 
be  determined,  buildings  erected,  roads  built  connecting  the 
remote  plantation  with  the  outside  world,  and  the  college 
equipped  and  staffed.  The  firm  of  Cram,  Goodhue  and  Fer- 
guson, of  Boston,  was  engaged  to  draw  the  plans  not  only  for 
the  buildings  then  to  be  erected,  but  also  for  those  that  would 
be  required  in  the  future  development  of  the  college  along  the 
lines  laid  down  by  the  Board.  In  July,  1903,  the  Board  au- 
thorized the  letting  of  contracts  for  the  erection  of  the  first 
buildings. 

At  this  same  July  meeting  a  vacancy  on  the  Board  caused 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  Carson  was  filled  by  the  unanimous  elec- 
tion of  N.  C.  Manson,  of  Lynchburg,  Virginia.    In  1905  Mr. 
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Manson  became  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Board,  a  post  which  he  held  until  his  death  in  1924.  On  May 
22,  1906,  Dr.  Mary  K.  Benedict,  a  graduate  of  Vassar  College 
and  of  Yale  University,  was  appointed  by  the  Board  the  first 
president  of  the  new  college,  and  the  following  autumn,  Sep- 
tember, 1906,  Sweet  Briar  opened  its  doors,  with  four  college 
buildings,  four  faculty  houses,  and  thirty-six  students  includ- 
ing both  college  and  special  students.  Under  Dr.  Benedict's 
administration  a  sound  curriculum  was  instituted,  the  aca- 
demic standards  of  the  college  were  established,  the  physical 
plant  was  enlarged  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  steadily  growing 
student  body,  and  the  social  life  and  community  organization 
of  the  students  were  shaped. 

In  1910  the  members  of  the  first  graduating  class  were 
awarded  the  A.B.  degree,  immediately  recognized  as  a  basis  for 
graduate  work  by  the  leading  universities.  In  1916  the 
special  students  were  segregated  into  a  Sweet  Briar  Academy, 
and  in  1918  the  Academy  was  discontinued. 

In  1916  Dr.  Benedict  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
late  Dr.  Emilie  Watts  McVea,  who  remained  at  the  head  of 
the  college  until  ill  health  forced  her  resignation  in  1925. 
During  her  administration  the  student  body  grew  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  college,  the  faculty  was  increased  and  the  phy- 
sical plant  enlarged  by  a  number  of  important  buildings.  The 
academic  standing  of  the  college  was  recognized  by  all  the 
appropriate  accrediting  agencies,  such  as  the  Southern  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  the  Association  of 
American  Universities,  and  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women.  In  1917  Bishop  Randolph  resigned  from  the 
Board  of  Directors,  and  Dr.  Carl  E.  Grammer  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Board,  holding  the  office  until  1933  when,  upon 
his  resignation  because  of  ill  health,  he  was  designated  presi- 
dent emeritus  of  the  Board.    He  was  succeeded  in  the  presi- 
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dency  by  Fergus  Reid,  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  a  member  of  the 
Board  since  1905. 

The  administration  of  President  Meta  Glass  began  in  Sep- 
tember, 1925,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  college.  Since  that 
time  the  faculty  has  been  considerably  increased  and  strength- 
ened and  the  curriculum  has  been  adjusted  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  swiftly  changing  modern  world,  with  particular  empha- 
sis given  to  the  adaptation  of  the  curriculum  to  individual 
requirements.  The  physical  plant  has  been  maintained  and 
enlarged,  and  the  financial  system  of  the  college  has  been  put 
on  a  sound  budgetary  basis.  The  Daisy  Williams  Gymnasium 
and  the  Mary  Helen  Cochran  Library  have  been  erected,  and 
the  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  has  been  more  than 
doubled.  The  Alumnae  Association  has  become  a  self-support- 
ing organization,  an  Alumnae  Fund  has  been  established,  and 
the  Association  has  been  given  alumnae  representation  on  the 
Board  of  Overseers. 

OBJECTIVES 

The  fundamental  objective  of  Sweet  Briar  College  is  to  give 
to  young  women  a  sound  liberal  education,  to  quicken  their 
intellectual  life,  to  emphasize  the  basic  necessity  of  strong 
character  development,  to  arouse  and  make  discriminating 
their  aesthetic  appreciation. 

Subject  matter  and  teaching  methods  are  determined  by  a 
desire  to  afford  an  enlightened  approach  to  the  art  of  living, 
an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  world  today,  an  ability  to 
evaluate  knowledge  and  use  it,  and  to  provide  the  element  of 
balance  in  a  world  pulled  along  countless  intellectual  by-paths 
by  specialization. 

The  college  seeks  to  prompt  analysis  of  conduct  according 
to  moral  principles,  application  of  principles  to  individual  and 
collective  living  and  the  assumption  of  responsibility  to  make 
such  principles  prevail. 
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It  seeks  to  give  its  students  the  trained  minds,  the  quick- 
ened understanding  and  the  enlarged  outlook  which  will  form 
the  firm  foundation  for  the  successful  pursuit  of  whatever 
profession  or  occupation  they  may  undertake,  or  which  will, 
in  the  case  of  the  majority  who  will  not  engage  in  professions 
or  gainful  occupations,  provide  them  with  the  mental  and 
spiritual  resources  for  interesting  and  useful  lives. 

Sweet  Briar  maintains  a  liberal  attitude  toward  the  educa- 
tional trends  of  the  time,  and  its  policy  is  to  emphasize  indi- 
vidual development  and  to  that  end  to  give  as  much  consider- 
ation as  possible  to  individual  requirements,  within  limits  and 
safeguarded  against  unconstructive  sampling.  The  Group  Sys- 
tem of  required  and  elective  courses  in  the  first  two  years, 
given  to  making  wide  acquaintance  with  fields  of  knowledge, 
and  a  system  of  reading  for  honors,  which  largely  involves  the 
tutorial  plan  of  study,  inter-departmental  majors,  which  pro- 
vide a  synchronization  of  allied  fields  of  knowledge,  and  the 
opportunity  for  the  junior  year  of  study  abroad  for  particular 
students,  are  parts  of  a  recent  adjustment  of  the  curriculum 
looking  toward  the  objective  of  individual  development. 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  feature  in  Sweet  Briar's  pursuit  of 
this  aim  is  the  intimate  community  life,  made  possible  by  the 
rural  location,  the  way  of  daily  living,  the  size  of  the  college 
and  above  all  by  the  personalities  of  the  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty, which  results  in  a  large  degree  of  spontaneous  intercourse 
between  students  and  faculty  members,  increasing  the  stimu- 
lation to  intellectual,  aesthetic  and  spiritual  development,  and 
the  cultivation  of  simple  and  sound  social  relationships. 

LOCATION  AND  COMMUNICATION 

Sweet  Briar  College  is  in  the  Piedmont  section  of  Virginia, 
twelve  miles  north  of  Lynchburg  and  one  hundred  and  sixty 
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miles  south  of  "Washington  on  the  main  line  of  the  Southern 
Railroad. 

It  is  accessible  via  the  Norfolk  and  Western,  and  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Railroads  by  way  of  Lynchburg,  with  which 
city  there  are  bus  connections.  The  college  is  on  U.  S.  Route 
29,  a  direct  automobile  route  from  Greensboro,  N.  C,  to 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  it  is  three  miles  from  U.  S.  Route  60, 
the  direct  route  from  Norfolk,  Virginia,  to  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky. 

During  the  academic  year  the  Sweet  Briar  bus  meets  regu- 
larly all  trains  at  the  Sweet  Briar  station,  located  a  mile  from 
the  academic  buildings  on  property  given  to  the  Southern 
Railroad  by  the  college.  The  Amherst-Lynchburg  bus  stops  at 
the  college  and  offers  year-round  service. 

There  is  direct  telegraphic  connection  to  the  college  via 
Western  Union  and  telegrams  should  be  addressed  to  Sweet 
Briar  College,  Virginia.  Messages  sent  by  the  Postal  Company 
must  be  telephoned  from  Lynchburg. 

EQUIPMENT 
Grounds 

The  college  grounds  consist  of  twenty-eight  hundred  acres 
of  land,  including  fields,  meadows,  orchards,  woodland,  two 
mountains,  a  lake,  and  miles  of  bridle  paths.  Lawns  and  gar- 
dens surround  the  college  buildings,  which  are  located  on  a 
low  plateau  between  two  wide  ravines,  known  as  the  East  and 
West  Dells,  which  form  ideal  natural  amphitheatres  for  the 
presentation  of  outdoor  pageants  and  masques.  The  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  are  visible  from  almost  all  parts  of  the  cam- 
pus. 

The  extensive  campus  provides  ample  opportunity  for  sports 
and  outdoor  living,  and  the  college  is  equipped  for  every  form 
of  sport  possible  at  a  woman's  college  in  this  climate.    There 
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are  two  large  athletic  fields,  tennis  courts,  archery  ranges,  a 
track  for  track  and  field  events,  and  a  riding  ring  for  horse 
shows.  The  lake  is  provided  with  a  boathouse  housing  canoes 
and  rowboats,  a  pen  for  beginning  swimmers,  and  diving  floats. 
The  college  maintains  a  stable  of  good  saddle  horses  and  stable 
facilities  are  provided  for  a  limited  number  of  privately  owned 
horses.  There  is  a  drag  hunt  course  with  fourteen  jumps  of 
various  types.  The  unusual  extent  and  beauty  of  the  campus 
and  the  nature  of  the  surrounding  rolling  countryside  make 
riding  and  cross-country  walking  particularly  popular  with 
the  students. 

The  college  maintains  a  large  farm  and  a  modern  dairy 
which  supplies  the  milk  and  cream  used. 

Buildings 

Sweet  Briar  House,  the  beautiful  old  plantation  home  of  the 
founder  of  the  college,  with  its  arched  porticos,  square  towers 
and  extensive  gardens,  is  the  President's  home  and  is  used  for 
college  receptions.  The  gardens  contain  one  of  the  finest  col- 
lections of  English  box  in  this  country,  including  the  famous 
Boxwood  Circle,  and  also  an  unusual  number  of  rare  ever- 
greens, trees  and  shrubs,  including  an  ancient  deodar  brought 
from  India,  weeping  hemlocks,  Norway  spruces,  holly,  mag- 
nolia, pawlonia,  catalpa  and  mimosa  trees. 

The  present  college  buildings  have  been  erected  in  accord- 
ance with  a  plan  for  a  group  of  sixteen  buildings.  They  are 
all  of  Georgian  architecture,  constructed  of  red  brick  with 
pillars  and  balustrades  of  limestone.  The  plan  provides  for 
two  quadrangles:  one,  containing  seven  dormitories  and  a  re- 
fectory; the  other,  the  academic  buildings,  the  art  building,  a 
science  hall,  and  a  chapel.  Of  these  buildings,  six  dormitories, 
two  academic  buildings,  the  Refectory  and  the  library  have 
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been  erected.  Outside  of  the  quadrangles  lies  the  Daisy  Wil- 
liams Gymnasium,  built  in  1931. 

Manson,  Carson,  Gray  and  Randolph  are  residence  halls  for 
upperclassmen.  These  are  connected  by  arcades  with  the  Re- 
fectory, a  spacious  and  dignified  dining  hall.  The  two  fresh- 
man dormitories,  Carl  Grammer  and  Fergus  Reid,  are  located 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  quadrangle;  these  halls  are  con- 
nected and  have  their  own  dining  accommodations. 

The  dormitories  have  every  modern  convenience,  including 
shower-baths,  and  are  comfortably  and  attractively  furnished. 
They  contain  single  rooms,  double  rooms,  suites,  and  reception 
rooms.   There  are  no  single  rooms  in  the  freshman  dormitories. 

The  Mary  Helen  Cochran  Library,  given  to  the  college  by 
Fergus  Reid,  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  in  memory  of  his  mother, 
was  opened  in  October,  1929.  It  is  of  the  same  Georgian 
architecture  as  the  rest  of  the  college  buildings  and  is  recessed 
between  Academic  and  Fletcher.  Inside,  connecting  the  wings 
across  the  front  of  the  building,  is  an  exhibition  gallery.  A 
lobby  gives  access  to  the  west  wing,  to  the  catalogue,  delivery 
desk,  and  through  swinging  doors  to  the  reading  room.  Above 
are  five  special  study  rooms.  The  two-story  reading  room, 
over  seventy  feet  in  length,  is  furnished  with  walnut  tables  and 
trough  lights.  Here  are  kept  the  reference  and  reserve  books. 
It  has  seats  for  one  hundred  and  eighty  persons  on  the  floor 
and  forty-two  in  the  balcony.  The  total  seating  capacity  of 
reading  rooms,  studies,  and  stack  alcoves  is  two  hundred  and 
seventy. 

The  east  wing  houses  the  periodical  room  and  the  Browsing 
Room.  This  room  has  the  portrait  of  Mary  Helen  Cochran 
over  the  fireplace,  and  holds  a  varied  collection  of  books  for 
recreational  reading.  Deep  comfortable  chairs  and  soft  shaded 
lights  lend  the  room  an  intimate  and  restful  atmosphere. 
Above  the  Browsing  Room,  the  Art  Room,  a  large  reading 
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and  reference  room,  contains  over  800  books  on  Art  and 
Archaeology  and  2,000  pictures.  In  this  wing  are  also  the 
Meredith  Collection,  one  of  the  most  complete  in  existence, 
bequeathed  to  the  Library  by  the  Rev.  James  Elmer  Bailey, 
and  five  offices.  Beneath  the  reading  room  a  well-lighted  stack 
with  steel  shelves  has  a  total  capacity  of  100,000  volumes  and 
actual  shelving  for  50,000.  The  Library  now  consists  of 
43,000  books  and  4,000  pictures  and  is  rapidly  increasing  in 
size. 

In  Academic  Hall  are  located  classrooms,  laboratories,  the 
Art  studio,  and  some  faculty  offices.  Fletcher  Hall  also  con- 
tains classrooms  and  faculty  offices;  the  administrative  offices 
occupy  the  first  floor. 

The  Music  Building,  a  short  distance  from  the  main  group 
of  college  buildings,  houses  practice  rooms  and  studios,  one  of 
the  latter  being  equipped  for  informal  recitals  and  lectures. 
Here  are  carried  on  the  courses  in  applied  music  as  well  as 
theoretical  work.  The  studios  are  provided  with  Steinway  and 
Baldwin  pianos,  also  phonographs  for  which  there  is  an  excel- 
lent library  of  domestic  and  foreign  records.  The  Music  De- 
partment also  possesses  a  library  of  piano  and  chamber  music 
of  real  worth.  The  Moller  organ  is  located  in  the  Assembly 
Hall  where  all  formal  student  and  faculty  recitals  are  given. 

The  Assembly  Hall,  in  which  religious  services  and  all  pub- 
lic exercises  are  held,  seats  four  hundred  and  fifty  persons. 

The  Daisy  Williams  Gymnasium,  a  gift  of  the  students  of 
1922-1931,  contains  the  main  gymnasium,  the  auxiliary  gym- 
nasium, posture  rooms,  squash  court,  offices,  showers,  dressing 
rooms,  etc.  It  affords  ample  opportunity  for  formal  work  and 
indoor  sports — tennis,  basketball,  badminton,  squash,  etc.  An 
attractively  furnished,  pine-panelled  room  on  the  top  floor  of 
the  gymnasium  provides  headquarters  for  the  Athletic  Asso- 
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ciation,  for  the  display  of  athletic  trophies  and  the  entertain- 
ing of  visiting  teams. 

The  Boxwood  Inn  on  the  campus  is  open  all  the  year  to 
parents  and  friends  visiting  the  college.  Students  also  use  the 
Inn  for  entertaining.  Special  rates  for  room  and  board  are 
given  students  who  wish  to  remain  on  the  campus  during  a 
recess,  also  to  others  wishing  a  quiet  place  to  spend  a  summer 
vacation.  All  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Manager,  Box- 
wood Inn,  Sweet  Briar,  Va. 

There  are  fourteen  faculty  residences  and  clubhouses  and 
four  apartments  for  faculty  use  in  the  Book  Shop  Building, 
which  also  contains  the  Book  Shop  and  post  office.  In  addition 
there  are  on  the  campus  an  infirmary,  a  steam  laundry,  an  ice 
plant,  a  creamery,  and  a  power  house. 

All  buildings  are  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity. 

COMMUNITY  LIFE 
Because  of  its  rural  location  and  the  limited  size  of  its  stu- 
dent body  Sweet  Briar  is  in  large  measure  dependent  upon  its 
own  resources  for  recreation  and  interest  outside  the  class- 
room, and  as  a  consequence  a  community  life  has  been  devel- 
oped among  the  students,  and  between  students  and  faculty, 
involving  general  participation  and  intimate  and  interesting 
contacts  which  in  intellectual  stimulation,  development  of 
individual  responsibility  for  community  activities  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  social  relationships,  makes  a  very  real  contribution 
toward  a  rounded  and  agreeable  student  existence. 

Student  Organizations 
The  student  body  is  organized  into  the  Student  Govern- 
ment Association,  the  outstanding  organization  of  the  college, 
membership  in  which  is  automatic  upon  matriculation.  In  its 
hands  rests  largely  the  discipline  of  the  college,  which  is  edu- 
cative in  character.    The  Association  is  administered  by  an 
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Executive  Committee  composed  of  the  president  of  Student 
Government,  the  vice-president,  secretary,  treasurer  and  six 
house  presidents,  two  from  the  senior,  two  from  the  junior 
and  two  from  the  sophomore  classes.  The  College  Council, 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  faculty  and  the  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  Student  Government  serves  as 
an  intermediary  body  between  faculty  and  students  and  not 
only  considers  cases  of  major  discipline  but  is  a  discussion 
group  for  problems  of  general  college  welfare. 

The  Athletic  Association,  in  conjunction  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physical  Education,  handles  all  matters  relating  to 
sports  and  athletics,  whether  organized  or  informal.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  officers  of  the  Association  there  is  a  student  head 
of  every  sport.  Membership  in  the  Athletic  Association  en- 
titles the  student  to  the  use  of  all  athletic  property  and  equip- 
ment. 

Paint  and  Patches  is  the  student  dramatic  association  of  the 
college,  membership  in  which  is  on  the  basis  of  dramatic 
ability.  The  association  presents  plays  and  productions 
throughout  the  year,  several  of  which  are  produced  under  the 
trained  direction  of  the  instructor  in  drama  and  the  funda- 
mentals of  speech. 

The  student  Y.  W.  C.  A.  is  an  active  organization,  the  work 
of  which  is  described  under  Religious  Life  and  Services. 

There  are  three  student  publications:  The  Sweet  Briar 
News,  issued  once  a  week;  The  Brambler,  a  literary  magazine 
issued  six  times  a  year;  and  The  Briar  Patch,  an  annual  pub- 
lication. 

There  are  in  addition  a  number  of  student  organizations 
and  departmental  clubs  such  as  L'Alliance  Franchise,  Der 
Deutsche  Verein,  Goethe-Zirkel,  the  Classical  Club,  the 
Biology  Club,  the  English  Club,  the  International  Relations 
Club,  the  New  Voters  League,  the  Economics  and  Sociology 
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Club,  II  Crocchio  Italiano,  El  Club  Espanol,  the  Tripos  Club 
and  the  Studio  Club. 

The  Glee  Club,  the  Choir  and  the  Chamber  Music  Ensemble 
are  student  organizations,  the  activities  of  which  are  men- 
tioned under  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Music. 

Health 

A  physician  of  excellent  training  and  experience  resides  on 
the  campus.  She  makes  a  thorough  physical  examination  of 
every  student  who  enters  college,  and  supervises  the  health  of 
the  students  and  the  general  living  conditions  of  the  college. 

The  Infirmary  is  a  new,  well-equipped  building  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  twenty  beds.  Special  rooms  are  available  for  the 
isolation  of  patients  with  communicable  diseases.  Stress  is  laid 
upon  the  use  of  the  Infirmary  for  the  prevention  as  well  as  the 
cure  of  illness.  Two  nurses  are  in  residence,  and  available  for 
the  care  of  students  at  all  times.  The  Infirmary  fee  of  $10, 
which  is  included  in  the  general  $600  fee  for  expenses  other 
than  tuition,  covers  medicine,  usual  office  visits  and  medical 
attention,  and  seven  days  in  the  Infirmary.  In  cases  where 
serious  or  contagious  illness  makes  a  special  nurse  necessary, 
an  extra  charge  will  be  made.  Extra  time  in  the  Infirmary 
will  be  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  $2.50  a  day. 

Sports 

The  unusually  large  campus  affords  extensive  opportunities 
for  exercise  and  outdoor  living,  and  sports  play  an  important 
part  in  the  life  of  the  college.  Hockey,  basketball,  lacrosse, 
tennis,  archery,  baseball,  field  and  track,  swimming,  riding, 
hiking,  and  dancing  are  organized  sports,  and  there  is  provi- 
sion for  badminton,  squash  racquets,  deck  tennis  and  other 
informal  recreational  sports.  Sweet  Briar  plays  both  inter- 
collegiate and  interclass  hockey  and  basketball,  and  each  year 
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participates  in  the  annual  tournament  of  the  Virginia  Field 
Hockey  Association. 

Riding  is  a  popular  sport,  and  frequent  drag  hunts  and 
riding  picnics  take  place.  A  Horse  Show  is  held  by  the  stu- 
dents each  year  on  the  morning  of  May  Day,  the  annual  spring 
festival.  The  May  Day  festival,  with  its  elaborate  pageant  or 
masque,  also  gives  opportunity  for  group  and  individual  danc- 
ing. 

Lectures  and  Concerts 

The  college,  through  the  medium  of  the  Committee  on 
Lectures  and  Concerts,  presents  each  year  a  program  of  events 
for  the  entertainment  and  informal  education  of  the  students, 
the  fee  for  which  is  included  in  the  general  college  fees.  Nota- 
ble lecturers  speaking  on  subjects  of  national  and  international 
interest  and  outstanding  musical  events  feature  this  program. 
There  are  in  addition  the  plays  produced  by  Paint  and  Patches, 
the  Senior  Play,  Glee  Club  concerts,  students'  recitals,  and 
talks  and  lectures  sponsored  by  the  various  departmental  clubs. 
The  neighboring  city  of  Lynchburg  also  affords  additional 
opportunities  for  hearing  worthwhile  lectures  and  concerts. 

Religious  Life  and  Services 

Sweet  Briar  College  if  non-sectarian  but  endeavors  to  main- 
tain a  high  spiritual  and  Christian  atmosphere  of  living.  The 
community  is  organized  as  a  congregation  with  the  President 
of  the  college  as  the  chairman  of  the  Church  Committee.  This 
committee  of  about  fourteen  members  is  composed  of  stu- 
dents, faculty,  and  immediate  neighbors.  There  is  regular 
Sunday  service  with  invited  ministers.  There  are  Chapel  ser- 
vices twice  each  week  of  a  distinctly  religious  nature. 

Convocations  of  twenty  minutes  duration  are  held  when 
occasion  demands  for  discussion  of  college  problems,  notices, 
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and  to  afford  opportunity  for  interesting  visitors  to  speak  and 
generally  to  take  care  of  matters  that  are  often  included  in 
daily  Chapel. 

The  activities  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  students  and  vary  in  nature  from  year 
to  year,  according  to  the  personnel  of  the  cabinet  and  advisor}' 
members.  It  always  directs  practical  social  work  at  the  neigh- 
boring Bear  Mountain  Mission  and  among  the  employees  of 
the  college. 
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June 
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October 


VISITING  MINISTERS 

From  February   1936   through  January  1937 

9     President  Meta  Glass,  Sweet  Briar,  Virginia 

16  The  Reverend  Carleton  Barnwell,  D.D.,  Lynchburg,  Vir- 
ginia. 

23  The   Reverend    Donald    H.    Stewart,    Chapel    Hill,    North 
Carolina. 

1      The    Reverend    Stanley    Brown-Serman,    Alexandria,    Vir- 
ginia. 
15      The   Reverend   Thomas    L.   Harris,   Philadelphia,   Pennsyl- 
vania. 

8      The  Reverend  Henry  Hitt  Crane,  D.D.,  Scranton,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

5      The    Reverend    Corydon    C.    Tyler,    D.D.,    Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 
12      The  Reverend  Wallace  E.  Rollins,  D.D.,  Alexandria,  Vir- 
ginia. 

19  The    Reverend    Alexander    MacColl,    D.D.,    Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

26  The    Reverend    J.    Blanton    Belk,    D.D.,    Richmond,    Vir- 
ginia. 

3  The    Reverend   Alexander   C.    Zabriskie,    Alexandria,   Vir- 
ginia. 

10  The  Reverend  Henry  Pitney  Van  Dusen,  D.D.,  New  York 
City. 

17  The  Reverend  Luke  White,  D.D.,  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

24  The  Reverend  W.  Aiken  Smart,  D.D.,  Emory  University, 
Georgia. 

3 1     The    Reverend    Edwin    M.    Slocombe,    D.D.,    Lynchburg, 
Virginia. 
7     Baccalaureate    Sermon:      The    Reverend    William    Henry 
Boddy,    D.D.,   Westminster   Presbyterian   Church,   Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 

20  The  Reverend  Hornell  Hart,  D.D.,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

27  The  Reverend  Kelsey  Regen,  Covington,  Kentucky. 

4  The  Reverend  Bernard  Iddings  Bell,  S.T.D.,  Diocese  oi 
Rhode  Island,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

1 1  The  Reverend  Cecil  Derivan,  Rid?ewood,  New  Jersey. 

1  8      The  Reverend  Julian  Lake,  Warrenton,  Virginia. 

2  5      The  Reverend  W.  Aiken  Smart,  D.D.,  Emory  University, 

Georgia. 
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November        1      The   Reverend  C.   Sturges   Ball,   S.T.D.,   Alexandria,  Vir- 
ginia. 
8     The    Reverend   Moses    R.    Lovell,   D.D.,   Holyoke,   Massa- 
chusetts. 
1 5      The    Reverend   J.    Callaway    Robertson,    Lynchburg,    Vir- 
ginia. 
22     The    Reverend    Archibald    Black,    D.D.,    Montclair,   New 
Jersey. 

29     The  Reverend  Harold  E.  B.  Speight,  Swarthmore,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
December         6     The   Reverend    Alexander   C.    Zabriskie,   Alexandria,   Vir- 
ginia. 
13      Christmas  Carol  Service. 
January  10     The    Reverend   Albert   B.    Cohoe,    D.D.,   Montclair,   New 

1937  Jersey. 

17      The  Reverend  Richard  H.  Lee,  Lynchburg,  Virginia. 
24     The  Reverend  Daniel  J.  Fleming,  D.D.,  New  York  City. 


ADMISSION 

Students  may  enter  Sweet  Briar  College  as  candidates  for 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  either  from  secondary  schools  or  on 
transfer  from  other  colleges.  The  number  of  students  ac- 
cepted is  limited  to  the  capacity  of  the  dormitories.  The 
Committee  on  Admission  selects  those  applicants  who  in  its 
opinion  present  the  strongest  and  most  desirable  credentials, 
basing  its  judgment  upon  evidence  about  quality  of  prepara- 
tion, ability  and  personality.  The  Committee  desires  as  full 
information  as  it  can  secure  about  each  applicant. 

The  minimum  requirement  for  admission  is  the  completion 
of  a  secondary  school  course  in  a  school  accredited  by  its 
regional  association,  with  grades  of  certifying  standard  and 
the  recommendation  of  the  heads  of  schools  attended.  It  is 
necessary  for  students  to  rank  high  in  their  class,  the  level 
varying  with  the  standards  of  the  schools  concerned.  In  gen- 
eral, applicants  from  public  high  schools  should  rank  in  the 
highest  quarter  of  their  class.  The  college  keeps  detailed 
records  of  schools  which  have  sent  students  to  Sweet  Briar 
over  a  considerable  period  of  years  for  guidance  in  determin- 
ing the  quality  of  school  record  necessary  for  success  at  the 
college,  and  the  Committee  on  Admission  cooperates  with 
secondary  schools  in  accepting  their  college  recommending 
standards  to  the  fullest  possible  extent. 

Applicants  whose  school  records  are  below  the  standard  re- 
quired for  acceptance  on  the  certificate  basis  may  be  permitted 
to  qualify  on  the  basis  of  one  or  more  College  Entrance  Board 
examinations  depending  upon  the  nature  of  their  failure  to 
meet  the  entrance  standards.  Other  acceptable  methods  of 
admission  are  described  below. 

The  Committee  on  Admission  meets  in  February  and  in 
May  to  consider  applicants  whose  preliminary  credentials  are 
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complete  at  those  times.  Notices  of  acceptance  are  sent 
promptly  after  these  meetings,  all  acceptances  being  condi- 
tional upon  the  filing  of  satisfactory  final  credentials.  Stu- 
dents whose  credentials  are  promising  but  not  of  entirely  satis- 
factory standard  may  be  offered  places  on  the  waiting  list  with 
the  hope  of  definite  acceptance  at  a  later  time.  The  college 
reserves  places  for  students  who  will  qualify  on  the  examina- 
tion basis  and  whose  credentials  cannot  be  completed  before 
July.  These  applicants  receive  word  about  acceptance  not 
later  than  August  first  of  each  year.  Late  applications  and 
credentials  of  students  who  must  undertake  summer  work  will 
be  considered  during  the  summer  months. 

Applicants  are  advised  to  communicate  with  the  college 
before  their  final  year  of  preparation  in  order  that  the  college 
may  cooperate  with  them  and  their  schools  in  planning  courses 
for  the  senior  year. 

METHODS  OF  ADMISSION 

Applicants  may  qualify  for  admission  on  the  basis  of  school 
certificates,  by  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Exami- 
nation Board  or  of  the  Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York,  or 
by  a  combination  of  these  methods. 

Admission  by  Certificate.  Candidates  who  have  made 
strong  records  in  accredited  schools  and  who  are  highly  re- 
commended by  their  schools  for  scholarship  and  character  will 
be  considered  on  the  basis  of  school  certificates,  recommenda- 
tions from  principals,  and  a  scholastic  aptitude  test. 

If  a  secondary  school  indicates  no  recommending  grade  for 
college  entrance,  it  is  expected  that  the  grade  in  every  subject 
will  be  appreciably  above  the  passing  mark. 

Students  who  present  certificates  at  the  end  of  their  junior 
year  in  secondary  school  may  be  given  provisional  acceptance 
on  the  basis  of  the  preliminary  certificate  and  the  psychologi- 
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cal  examination.  Students  who  present  certificates  after  the 
first  semester  of  the  final  year  of  preparation  may  be  given 
provisional  acceptance  at  the  February  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Admission.  Applicants  whose  credentials  do  not 
meet  in  full  the  standards  for  admission  on  the  certificate  basis 
may  take  examinations  in  subjects  specified  by  the  Committee 
on  Admission. 

Admission  by  Examination.  Applicants  may  follow  Plan 
B  or  Plan  C  or  may  take  designated  examinations  of  the  Col- 
lege Entrance  Examination  Board.  Detailed  information  about 
these  examinations  is  given  on  pages  53-54.  Regents  exam- 
inations of  New  York  State  are  acceptable  under  the  conditions 
explained  below. 

Plan  B.  Under  this  plan  four  examinations  must  be  taken 
at  the  completion  of  the  secondary  school  course.  One  ex- 
amination must  be  chosen  from  each  of  the  following  groups: 
(1)  English  or  history;  (2)  a  foreign  language;  (3)  mathe- 
matics or  physics  or  chemistry;  (4)  a  subject  selected  by  the 
applicant  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Ad- 
mission. Two  examinations  must  cover  the  work  of  more 
than  two  years.  Under  this  plan  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test 
must  be  taken  during  the  examination  week  unless  it  has  been 
taken  in  the  preceding  June. 

Plan  C.  Under  this  plan  candidates  may  take  at  the  end  of 
the  junior  year  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  and  two  exami- 
nations (not  English)  from  the  four  examinations  required 
under  Plan  B.  Provisional  acceptance  may  be  given  on  the 
basis  of  these  examinations  and  other  credentials.  Definite 
acceptance  will  be  given  at  the  end  of  the  final  year  provided 
the  two  comprehensive  examinations  taken  at  that  time  and 
the  other  credentials  are  satisfactory.  Candidates  whose  two 
examinations  at  the  end  of  the  junior  year  do  not  entitle  them 
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to  provisional  acceptance  may  be  allowed  to  take  Plan  B  ex- 
aminations in  the  following  year. 

Regents  Examinations.  Candidates  who  take  Regents  ex- 
aminations of  the  State  of  New  York  may  offer  these  for 
admission  provided  the  ratings  in  each  subject  are  not  lower 
than  75  percent.  Official  reports,  verified  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  Albany,  New  York,  must  be  filed  for 
applicants  who  take  these  examinations. 

Progressive  Education  Association  Plan.  Sweet  Briar  is 
cooperating  with  a  selected  group  of  schools  in  an  experiment 
sponsored  by  the  Progressive  Education  Association.  Students 
from  these  schools  who  present  strong  records  and  recommen- 
dations will  be  considered  for  admission  even  though  the  pat- 
tern of  their  secondary  school  course  may  differ  from  the  plan 
recommended  by  Sweet  Briar. 

CREDENTIALS  FOR  ADMISSION 

An  application  fee  of  $10  should  accompany  each  applica- 
tion. The  fee  may  be  transferred  to  a  later  year  provided  the 
request  is  received  by  the  first  of  June  next  after  the  Septem- 
ber for  which  the  application  was  originally  made.  The  appli- 
cation fee  will  not  be  returned.  It  will  be  deducted  from  the 
first  payment  to  the  college  for  applicants  who  enter  and  will 
be  forfeited  to  the  college  for  all  other  applicants. 

The  Committee  on  Admission  will  consider  applications 
when  the  following  data  are  received: 

1.  A  formal  application  for  admission.  Blanks  for  this 
purpose  will  be  sent  upon  request.  Applications  to  be  con- 
sidered at  the  February  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Admis- 
sion should  reach  the  college  by  January  1.  Those  to  be  con- 
sidered at  the  May  meeting  should  reach  the  college  not  later 
than  April  1.  Applications  for  consideration  at  the  end  of  the 
junior  year  should  be  received  not  later  than  July  1. 
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2.  Preliminary  certificates.  It  is  advisable  to  file  a  certi- 
ficate before  the  final  year  of  preparation  so  that  the  college 
may  assist  the  applicant  in  planning  her  work  with  a  view  to 
her  greatest  possible  success  in  college.  Such  a  certificate  must 
be  presented  from  each  school  attended.  Those  who  wish  to 
be  considered  at  the  February  meetings  of  the  Committee  on 
Admission  should  have  supplementary  statements  of  progress 
sent  from  their  schools  by  February  1 5 ;  those  who  wish  to  be 
considered  at  the  May  meetings,  by  the  first  of  that  month. 

3.  A  scholastic  aptitude  test.  The  test  to  be  taken  by 
certificate  applicants  at  their  school  is  distinct  from  the  Scho- 
lastic Aptitude  Test  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board.  Full  information  about  the  test  for  certificate  appli- 
cants is  mailed  to  each  candidate  immediately  after  the  receipt 
of  her  formal  application  for  admission. 

4.  A  recommendation  of  character  and  personality  by  the 
school  principal,  including  information  about  the  student's 
interests,  attitudes  and  habits  as  a  member  of  her  school  com- 
munity. Provision  for  this  information  is  made  on  the  reverse 
side  of  the  certificate  form. 

5.  Reports  of  College  Board  and  New  York.  Regents  ex- 
aminations if  the  applicant  has  taken  such  examinations. 

6.  Health  certificates  are  required  on  forms  provided  by 
the  college.  These  will  be  mailed  to  approved  candidates  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  of  admission. 

7 .  A  letter  from  each  applicant  is  also  requested,  giving 
information  about  her  intellectual  interests  and  activities,  read- 
ing, and  plans.  A  definite  request  for  this  letter  will  be  sent 
to  each  registered  applicant  in  the  autumn  before  her  proposed 
entrance. 
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The  acceptance  of  an  applicant  is  not  confirmed  until  the 
final  record  of  preparatory  work  is  received  and  health  records 
are  accepted.  Blanks  for  the  final  school  record  will  be  mailed 
directly  to  schools  in  May. 

The  Committee  on  Admission  will  also  welcome  any  fur- 
ther evidence  of  an  applicant's  achievement  or  preparation  for 
college  work,  including  cumulative  comparable  test  records 
furnished  by  a  qualified  agency  for  giving  and  rating  such 
tests. 

PLAN  OF  ADMISSION  SUBJECTS 
The  Committee  on  Admission  believes  that  the  entrance 
requirements  outlined  here  normally  provide  the  best  founda- 
tion for  successful  work  at  Sweet  Briar  College,  but  it  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  adequate  preparation  is  not  necessarily  de- 
pendent upon  conformity  with  these  requirements.  The  Com- 
mittee invites  any  applicant  whose  credentials  do  not  comply 
with  the  prescribed  units  but  who  is  recommended  by  her 
secondary  school  as  well  fitted  for  college  work  to  submit  her 
complete  record. 

All  students  should  offer  at  least  fifteen  admission  units"', 
of  which  eleven  or  twelve  are  prescribed: 

English   (4  years)    3 

History     1 

Mathematics     3 

Foreign  Languages 4  or  5 

Latin     4 

or 
Two  foreign  languages,  preferably 
including  Latin    5 


*  A  unit  represents  a  year's  study  of  a  subject  in  secondary  school,  con- 
stituting approximately  a  quarter  of  a  full  year's  work. 
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The  foreign  languages  offered  may  be  Greek,  Latin,  German, 
French,  Italian  or  Spanish.  To  receive  entrance  credit  any 
foreign  language  must  have  been  studied  for  at  least  two  years. 

Elective  units  may  be  chosen  from  the  subjects  listed  above 
and  from  the  following:  government,  plane  trigonometry 
(  y2 ) ,  solid  geometry  ( l/z ) ,  biology,  botany,  chemistry,  physi- 
cal geography,  physiology,  physics,  zoology,  general  science. 

Units  other  than  those  listed  above  may  be  submitted  for 
approval.  Descriptions  of  such  courses  should  be  sent  to  the 
college  before  the  applicant  enters  upon  her  final  year  of  prep- 
aration. 

One  or  two  units  in  music  will  be  accepted  for  entrance  by 
examination  only.    These  may  be: 

Elementary  Theory  and  Harmony 1  unit 

Music  Appreciation 1  unit 

Applied   Music   if   combined   with  either  of 

the  above 1  unit 

DEFINITION  OF  COURSE  REQUIREMENTS 

Specific  definitions  of  entrance  units,  together  with  recom- 
mended texts  and  lists  of  books  for  reading  and  study  are 
given  in  the  Definition  of  the  Requirements,  Edition  of  De- 
cember, 1936,  published  by  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board,  431  West  117th  Street,  New  York  City.  This 
document  may  be  obtained  by  sending  thirty  cents  in  stamps 
to  that  address.  It  will  be  sent  without  charge  to  any  teacher. 
With  the  exception  of  such  specific  requirements  as  are  stated 
below  this  definition  of  subjects  meets  the  entrance  require- 
ments of  the  college. 

ENGLISH 
Four  Years,   3    Units.    The  study  of  English  should  include 
careful   training  in  written  composition,  in   the  essentials  of 
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grammar,  and  in  literature.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  each 
year  upon  written  work,  without  which  the  student  will  find 
herself  handicapped  in  college.  In  all  written  work  constant 
attention  should  be  paid  to  spelling,  punctuation,  and  good 
usage  in  general.  The  course  in  literature  should  lead  to  ability 
to  read  with  intelligence  and  appreciation  works  of  moderate 
difficulty  and  to  familiarity  with  a  few  masterpieces. 

The  statement  formulated  by  the  National  Conference  on 
Uniform  Entrance  Requirements  in  English,  including  lists  of 
books  suggested  for  reading  and  study,  is  printed  in  the  Col- 
lege Entrance  Examination  Board  document,  Definition  of  the 
Requirements,  Edition  of  December,  1936,  to  which  reference 
is  made  above. 

HISTORY  AND  GOVERNMENT 

1  to  4  Units.  Units  in  History  and  Government  may  be 
selected  from  the  following  subjects:  Ancient  history,  Eng- 
lish history,  American  history,  American  government,  Ameri- 
can history  with  American  government  (one  half-year  each), 
European  history.  American  history,  studied  preferably  in  the 
third  or  fourth  year  of  high  school,  is  advised  for  the  pre- 
scribed unit  in  history.  If  one,  two  or  three  additional  units 
are  offered,  one  should  be  ancient  history.  If  two  additional 
units  are  offered,  a  unit  in  American  government  may  be  in- 
cluded. In  this  case,  the  study  of  American  government 
should  be  undertaken  in  the  same  year  as  American  history 
and  be  closely  coordinated  with  it.  It  is  suggested  that  Euro- 
pean history  be  offered  only  as  a  fourth  unit  for  admission  to 
college. 

It  is  important  that  students  entering  college  by  certificate 
shall  have  taken  a  course  in  history  in  the  third  or  fourth  year 
of  high  school. 
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FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 
French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  2,  3,  or  4  Units.  The  re- 
quirements in  French,  German,  Italian  and  Spanish  follow  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association  of  America,  embodied  in  Definition  of 
the  Requirements,  Edition  of  December,  1936,  published  by 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  to  which  reference 
is  made  above. 

2  Units.  At  the  end  of  the  elementary  course  the  student 
should  be  able  to  pronounce  the  language  accurately,  to  read 
at  sight  easy  prose,  to  put  into  the  foreign  language  simple 
English  sentences,  and  to  answer  questions  on  the  rudiments 
of  grammar.  During  the  second  year  about  200  pages  of  easy 
prose  should  be  read. 

3  Units.  At  the  end  of  the  intermediate  course  the  student 
should  be  able  to  read  at  sight  ordinary  prose  or  poetry  in  the 
foreign  language,  to  translate  into  it  a  connected  passage  of 
English  based  on  the  text  read,  and  to  answer  questions  in- 
volving a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  syntax  than  is  ex- 
pected in  the  elementary  course.  The  work  should  comprise 
the  reading  of  about  400  pages  of  ordinary  difficulty,  constant 
practice  in  giving  paraphrases,  abstracts  and  reproductions 
from  memory  of  selected  portions  of  matter  read,  the  study 
of  a  grammar  of  moderate  completeness,  writing  from  dicta- 
tion. 

4  Units.  At  the  end  of  the  advanced  course  the  student 
should  be  able  to  read  at  sight,  to  write  a  short  essay  in  the 
foreign  language  on  some  simple  subject  connected  with  the 
works  read,  to  put  into  the  foreign  language  a  passage  of  easy 
English  prose,  and  to  carry  on  a  simple  conversation  in  the 
foreign  language.  The  work  should  comprise  the  reading  of 
at  least  500  pages  of  good  literature. 
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Latin,  2,  3,  or  4  Units.  Candidates  should  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  regular  inflections,  all  common  irregular 
forms,  and  the  ordinary  syntax  and  vocabulary  of  the  authors 
read,  with  the  ability  to  use  this  knowledge  in  writing  Latin 
and  in  translation  at  sight. 

In  the  second  year  the  amount  of  prepared  reading  should 
be  not  less  than  four  books  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  and  in  the 
third  year  seven  orations  of  Cicero  (counting  the  Manilian 
Law  as  two).  The  reading  may  be  selected  from  other  works 
of  Caesar  and  Cicero  or  from  other  suitable  authors,  but  not 
less  than  one-half  of  the  second  year  should  be  devoted  to  the 
reading  of  selections  from  Caesar  and  not  less  than  one-half 
of  the  third  year  to  the  reading  of  selections  from  Cicero  in- 
cluding at  least  three  orations. 

In  the  fourth  year  the  amount  of  prepared  reading  should 
be  the  equivalent  of  six  books  of  Vergil's  Aeneid.  This  read- 
ing may  be  selected  from  the  other  works  of  Vergil  or  from 
the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid,  but  must  include  three  books  of 
the  Aeneid.  It  is  important  that  all  candidates  throughout  the 
entire  period  of  preparation  give  attention  to  sight  reading 
and  to  translating  English  into  Latin. 

Optional  Reading.  The  Comprehensive  Examination  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  based  upon  the  amount 
and  range  of  reading  recommended  in  the  definition  of  the 
College  Board  requirements  in  Latin  may  be  offered  in  place 
of  the  reading  from  Caesar,  Cicero,  and  Vergil  specified  above. 
(See  Definition  of  the  Requirements,  published  by  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  December,  1936,  pp.  23-25.) 
Greek,  2  or  3  Units.  The  study  of  Greek  should  comprise  a 
systematic  course  which  should  lead  to  ability  to  translate  at 
sight  passages  of  simple  Attic  prose  and  of  Homer.  The  stu- 
dent should  master  ordinary  forms,  constructions,  and  idioms 
of  the  language.    To  meet  the  2 -unit  requirement  the  student 
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should  read  the  first  four  books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis.  To 
meet  the  3 -unit  requirement  the  student  should  read  the  first 
three  books  of  Homer's  Iliad  (omitting  II,  494  to  end)  and 
should  master  the  Homeric  constructions,  form  and  prosody. 

MATHEMATICS 

Algebra,  2  Units.  The  satisfactory  completion  of  two  units 
of  algebra  requires,  in  general,  two  years.  The  ability  to  solve 
problems  which  involve  putting  questions  into  equations  is 
important.  The  use  of  graphical  methods  and  illustrations, 
particularly  in  connection  with  the  solution  of  equations,  is 
expected. 

The  requirement  includes  the  following  topics:  The  four 
fundamental  operations  for  rational  algebraic  expressions;  fac- 
toring, determination  of  highest  common  factor  and  lowest 
common  multiple  by  factoring;  fractions,  including  complex 
fractions;  ratio  and  proportion;  linear  equations,  both  numeri- 
cal and  literal,  containing  one  or  more  unknown  quantities; 
problems  depending  on  linear  equations;  radicals,  including  the 
extraction  of  the  square  root  of  polynomials  and  of  numbers; 
exponents,  including  fractional  and  negative  exponents;  quad- 
ratic equations,  both  numerical  and  literal;  simple  cases  of 
equations  with  one  or  more  unknown  quantities  that  can  be 
solved  by  the  methods  of  linear  or  quadratic  equations;  prob- 
lems depending  upon  quadratic  equations;  the  binomial  theo- 
rem for  positive  integral  exponents;  arithmetical  and  geome- 
trical progressions. 

Plane  Geometry,  1  Unit.  The  usual  theorems  and  construc- 
tions of  good  textbooks,  including  properties  of  plane  recti- 
linear figures  and  the  circle;  the  solution  of  numerous  original 


Note. — It  is  advised  that  students  planning  to  continue  Mathematics  in 
college  have  a  review  of  algebra  in  the  senior  year  of  preparatory  work. 
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exercises,  including  loci  problems;  applications  to  problems  of 
mensuration. 

Solid  Geometry,  ]/2  Unit.  The  usual  theorems  and  construc- 
tions of  good  textbooks,  including  the  relations  of  planes  and 
lines  in  space;  the  properties  and  measurement  of  prisms, 
pyramids,  cylinders,  and  cones,  the  sphere  and  the  spherical 
triangle;  the  solution  of  numerous  original  exercises,  including 
loci  problems;  applications  to  the  mensurations  of  surfaces 
and  solids. 

Trigonometry,  l/z  Unit.  In  this  requirement  are  included  the 
following  topics:  (1)  Definition  of  the  six  trigonometric 
functions  of  angles  of  any  magnitude,  as  ratios.  The  compu- 
tation of  five  of  these  ratios  from  any  given  one.  Functions 
of  0°,  30°,  45°,  60°,  90°,  and  of  angles  differing  from  these 
by  multiples  of  90°.  (2)  Determination,  by  means  of  a  dia- 
gram, of  such  functions  as  sin(A-f-90°)  in  terms  of  the 
trigonometric  functions  of  A.  (3)  Circular  measure  of 
angles;  length  of  an  arc  in  terms  of  the  central  angle  in 
radians.  (4)  Proofs  of  the  fundamental  formulas,  and  of 
simple  identities  derived  from  them.  (5)  Solution  of  simple 
trigonometric  equations.  (6)  Theory  and  use  of  logarithms, 
without  the  introduction  of  work  involving  infinite  series. 
Use  of  trigonometric  tables,  with  interpolation.  (7)  Deriva- 
tion of  the  Law  of  Sines  and  the  Law  of  Cosines.  (8)  Solu- 
tion of  right  and  oblique  triangles  (both  with  and  without 
logarithms)  with  special  reference  to  the  applications.  Value 
will  be  attached  to  the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  work. 

MUSIC 

1  or  2  Units  which  may  be  offered  as  follows:  1.  One  unit  in 
Harmony.  2.  One  unit  in  Appreciation.  3.  Two  units,  Ap- 
plied Music  combined  with  either  of  the  above.  The  standards 
in  these  subjects  follow. 
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1.  Harmony.  The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the 
proficiency  of  those  who  have  had  one  year's  systematic  train- 
ing with  at  least  five  lessons  a  week  or  its  equivalent.  The 
candidate  should  have  acquired  the  ability  to  harmonize  in 
four  vocal  parts  simple  melodies  or  basses  of  not  fewer  than 
sixteen  measures  in  major  and  minor.  These  harmonizations 
will  require  a  knowledge  of  (a)  triads  and  inversions,  (b) 
diatonic  seventh  chords  and  inversions,  (c)  non-harmonic 
tones,  (d)  cadences,  (e)  modulation,  transient  and  complete, 
to  nearly-related  keys. 

It  is  expected  that  systematic  work  in  ear-training  involv- 
ing the  recognition  of  melodic  and  harmonic  intervals,  melo- 
dies, and  chords  has  been  done  in  connection  with  the  above. 
Students  will  be  examined  on  this  as  well  as  on  the  above. 

The  ground  covered  by  this  examination  is  represented  by 
the  following  textbooks:  Goetschius,  The  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Tone  Relations,  Chaps.  I  through  XXI,  for  analysis  only 
XXII  through  LIV  (omitting  LII  and  LIII) .  Foote  and  Spald- 
ing, Modern  Harmony,  Chaps.  I  through  XXI  (omitting 
XVII)  for  analysis  only  XVII,  XXX  (paragraphs  157  through 
164),  XXXVII  through  XLIII.  Chadwick,  Harmony,  Chaps. 
I  through  XVII,  XXV,  and  XXVI,  for  analysis  only  XIX, 
XX,  XXXVII  through  XL VIII,  LV  through  LXIV,  and 
LXXII.  Gehrkens,  Music  Notations  and  Terminology  is  sug- 
gested for  rudiments,  and  Wedge,  Ear-Training  and  Sight- 
Singing  for  practice  in  the  recognition  of  intervals  and  melod- 
ic dictation.  Material  for  practice  in  the  recognition  of 
chords  may  be  found  in  any  harmony  textbook. 

2.  Appreciation  of  Music.  This  unit  assumes  that  the 
equivalent  of  five  periods  a  week  for  a  year  has  been  given  to 
the  subject.  The  examination  will  presuppose  that  training 
has  been  given  in  (a)  Elements  of  Music,  including  names  of 
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scale  tones,  scale  formations  and  key  signatures,  commonly 
used  time  signatures  and  marks  of  expression,  and  chord  for- 
mations including  the  dominant  seventh,  (b)  Ear-Training 
including  recognition  of  major  and  minor  scales,  intervals  and 
triads,  or  plagal,  perfect,  half  and  deceptive  cadences,  of  duple 
and  triple  meters,  and  of  rhythms  characteristic  of  waltz, 
minuet,  mazurka,  polonaise. 

The  examination  will  be  based  on  the  following  material: 

(a) .  A  knowledge  of  the  following  forms  and  of  at  least 
one  musical  example  representative  of  each:  binary  form, 
ternary  form,  rondo,  theme  and  variations,  minuet  and  trio. 
The  student  will  be  required  to  recognize  the  form  of  a  com- 
position upon  hearing  it  played  three  times. 

(b) .  A  knowledge  of  the  chief  periods  in  the  History  of 
Music  from  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present,  with  com- 
posers representative  of  each. 

(c) .  Memory  test  on  at  least  twenty  examples  chosen  by 
the  candidate  and  representative  of  the  following  musical 
types  of  forms:  folk  song,  Bach  chorale,  art  song,  recitative, 
aria,  Handel  oratorio,  Bach  prelude  arid  fugue,  Mozart  or 
Haydn  symphony  or  string  quartet,  Beethoven  symphony, 
classical  suite,  overture,  program  music;  songs  by  Schubert, 
Schumann,  and  Brahms;  piano  compositions  of  the  Classic, 
Romantic,  and  Modern  Schools;  excerpts  from  Wagner's 
music. 

A  list  of  appropriate  examples  will  be  furnished  upon  re- 
quest to  the  Department  of  Music  of  Sweet  Briar  College. 

Suggested  textbooks  are  Surette  and  Mason,  The  Appre- 
ciation of  Music  (H.  W.  Gray) ;  Spalding,  Music,  an  Art  and 
a  Language  (A.  P.  Schmidt) ;  Welch,  R.  D.,  The  Appreciation 
of  Music   (Harper  and  Bros.). 
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3.  Applied  Music  Combined  with  Harmony  or  Apprecia- 
tion. 

Requirements  for  entrance  in  applied  music  are  identical 
with  the  requirements  for  credit  described  on  pages  13  5-136 
of  the  catalogue. 

SCIENCE 

Units  of  science  are  accepted  in  Biology,  Botany,  Chemis- 
try, Physical  Geography,  Physics  and  Zoology.  The  unit  in 
Biology  should  consist  of  the  study  of  Botany  and  Zoology. 
Half  units  are  accepted  in  Physical  Geography  and  Physiology. 
Laboratory  work  performed  by  the  student  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  instructor  must  form  an  integral  part  of  the 
course.  Notebooks  should  be  kept  so  they  may  be  sent  to  the 
college  upon  request. 

It  is  advised  that  students  do  not  offer  General  Science  as 
an  entrance  unit.  If  such  a  unit  is  offered  it  should  comprise 
one  full  unit  of  work  and  should  meet  the  requirements  stated 
above  regarding  laboratory  work  and  notebooks.  Outlines  and 
full  information  about  courses  in  General  Science  may  be  re- 
quired. 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board 

Examinations  of  June  19-26,  1937 
The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  will  hold  exami- 
nations in  June  1937  at  over  three  hundred  points  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  A  list  of  these  places  will  be  published 
about  March  1,  1937.  Requests  that  the  examinations  be 
held  at  particular  points  should  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  not  later  than 
February  1,  1937. 

Detailed  definitions  of  the  requirements  in  all  examination 
subjects  are  given  in  a  circular  of  information  described  on 
page  45. 
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All  candidates  wishing  to  take  these  examinations  should 
make  application  by  mail  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board,  431  West  117th  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  Blank  forms  for  this  purpose  will  be  mailed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  to  any  teacher  or  candidate  upon  re- 
quest by  mail. 

The  applications  and  fees  of  all  candidates  who  wish  to  take 
the  examinations  in  June  1937  should  reach  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  not  later  than  the  dates  specified  in  the  following 
schedule: 

For  examination  centers 

In  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi 

River  or  on  the  Mississippi May  31,  1937 

In  the  United  States  west  of  the  Mississippi 

River  or  in  Canada May  24,  1937 

Outside  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 

except  in  Asia May   10,  1937 

In  China  or  elsewhere  in  the  Orient April  26,  1937 

An  application  which  reaches  the  Secretary  later  than  the 
scheduled  date  will  be  accepted  only  upon  payment  of  $5  in 
addition  to  the  regular  examination  fee  of  $10. 

Admission  with  Advanced  Standing 

A  candidate  for  advanced  standing  must  fulfill  all  require- 
ments for  admission  to  the  freshman  class.  In  considering 
admission  to  advanced  standing  much  importance  is  attached 
to  the  character  and  quality  of  the  work  done  by  the  student 
at  the  college  from  which  she  transfers.  Ordinarily  grades 
below  C  are  not  accepted.  A  student  wishing  to  be  admitted 
from  another  college  must  present  (1)  an  official  transcript 
of  credits,  showing  both  her  entrance  and  her  college  work, 
(2)  a  catalogue  of  the  institution  previously  attended,  for  the 
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years  in  which  the  work  was  done,  with  the  applicant's  name 
plainly  written  thereon,  (3)  a  letter  of  honorable  dismissal. 
When  the  candidate  enters  from  a  four-year  college  belonging 
to  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the 
Southern  States,  or  an  association  of  equal  rank,  she  will  be 
given  tentative  credit,  hour  for  hour,  for  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  courses  that  correspond  to  those  offered  by 
Sweet  Briar  College.  Confirmation  of  this  credit  will  be  de- 
pendent upon  her  making  satisfactory  grades  in  the  courses 
undertaken  at  Sweet  Briar  College. 

Applicants  for  advanced  standing  from  other  colleges  will 
be  expected  to  take  courses  dependent  upon  their  previous 
work,  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  the  Dean.  Upon  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  these  courses  they  will  be  given 
such  credit  as  the  Dean,  in  consultation  with  the  departments 
concerned,  deems  just. 

In  the  case  of  students  entering  from  other  colleges,  an  ar- 
rangement of  schedule  may  be  made  whereby  certain  require- 
ments of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  may  be  considered 
as  deferred  subjects. 

DEGREES 

Beginning  with  the  class  entering  in  1936  Sweet  Briar  Col- 
lege will  confer  only  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Students 
now  in  college  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  may  become  candidates  for  the  A.B.  degree  if  they 
can  meet  the  new  requirements  for  admission  and  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 

Every  candidate  for  a  degree  must  complete  for  graduation 

one  hundred  and  twenty  semester  hours  of  college  work,  or  its 

equivalent    in    terms   of   units,   and    four   semester   hours   in 

Physical  Education.    Of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  hours  re- 
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quired  for  the  degree,  forty-eight  fulfill  the  requirements  of 
the  Group  Plan,  a  minimum  of  thirty-six  are  required  for  the 
major  and  related  subjects,  and  the  remaining  thirty-six  are 
free  electives.  Deficiency  of  work  in  any  semester  may  be 
made  good  in  accordance  with  regulations  adopted  by  the 
Faculty.  Not  more  than  two  first-year  languages  may  be 
credited  toward  the  degree. 

GROUP  PLAN 
The  following  groups  are  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging the  student  to  distribute  her  work  as  widely  as  pos- 
sible in  different  major  fields  of  knowledge  during  the  first 
two  years.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  semester  hours 
required  for  the  A.B.  degree:  12  or  18  hours  are  required  in 
Group  I  (of  which  12  shall  be  in  English);  12  hours  are  re- 
quired in  Group  II  (of  which  6  shall  be  in  a  laboratory 
science);  12  or  18  hours  are  required  in  Group  III  (of  which 

6  shall  be  in  history)  ;  6  hours  are  required  in  Group  IV. 
Group  I.    Language  and  Literature.    (12  or  18  hours). 

English  German  Italian  Spanish 

French  Greek  Latin 

Group  II.  Natural  and  Mathematical  Sciences.  (12 
hours)  .* 

Botany  Hygiene  Psychology       Zoology 

Chemistry         Mathematics     Physics 
Group  III.     Social  Studies.     (12  or  18  hours). 

Economics  History  Religion 

Government  Philosophy  Sociology 

Group  IV.  Fine  Arts.    (6  hours). 

Art  Drama  (English  287-2  88)  Music 


*Candidates  for  the  B.S.  degree  must  complete  a  total  of  twelve  hours 
of  laboratory  science  and  six  hours  of  Mathematics  before  graduation.  They 
are  not  eligible  to  select  any  of  the  following  as  a  major  subject:  English, 
French,  History  and  Government,  Religion,  Revolution  and  Romanticism. 
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If  a  student  takes  Greek  or  Latin  in  college,  she  shall  take 
18  hours  in  Group  I  and  12  hours  in  Group  III.  Those  stu- 
dents who  do  not  take  at  least  one  year  (6  hours)  of  Greek 
or  Latin  in  college  are  required  to  take  a  six-hour  course  in 
Classical  Civilization  (History  191-192),  preferably  in  the 
sophomore  year.  This  course  is  open  to  freshmen  only  by 
special  permission.  If  a  student  takes  this  course  instead  of 
Greek  or  Latin,  she  shall  take  12  hours  in  Group  I  and  18 
hours  in  Group  III.  History  191-192  does  not  satisfy  the 
special  requirement  of  six  hours  in  history,  but  may  be  cred- 
ited toward  the  general  requirement  in  Group  III. 

English  1-2  (Freshman  Composition)  is  prescribed  for 
freshmen  unless  exemption  is  obtained  by  passing  an  achieve- 
ment examination.  In  that  case,  the  student  shall  take  Eng- 
lish 103-104  to  complete  the  12-hour  English  requirement. 
If  she  takes  English  Composition  (English  1-2)  in  course,  she 
may  elect  English  103-104  or  any  other  course  in  English 
Literature,  with  due  regard  to  prerequisites,  to  complete  the 
12 -hour  English  requirement. 

Students  are  strongly  advised  to  take  a  laboratory  science 
in  their  first  year.  It  is  desirable  to  elect  a  physical  science  if 
the  student  has  had  a  biological  science  in  high  school  or  to 
elect  a  biological  science  if  she  has  had  a  physical  science  in 
high  school. 

It  is  understood  that,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Dean, 
exceptional  cases  may  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Faculty  for  consideration,  wherever  the  requirements 
of  the  Group  Plan  seem  to  be  at  variance  with  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  student. 

Freshmen  are  normally  expected  to  take  from  13  to  1J 
hours  each  semester  (not  including  required  work  in  physical 
education) . 
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Sophomores  are  normally  expected  to  take  15  or  16  hours 
each  semester  (not  including  required  work  in  physical  edu- 
cation). 

In  addition  to  the  prescribed  and  elective  courses  in  the 
four  Groups,  the  required  work  in  the  Department  of  Physical 
Education  shall  be  taken  during  each  of  the  first  two  years — 
two  credit  hours  each  year.  A  series  of  lectures  and  confer- 
ences will  be  held  for  entering  students  during  the  first  se- 
mester covering  general  laws  of  hygiene  and  individual  health 
problems,  which  will  endeavor  to  place  before  each  student 
the  ideal  of  a  well-balanced  program  of  daily  living.  Fresh- 
men are  required  to  attend  lectures  and  conferences  and  to 
keep  health  charts  on  the  advice  of  the  department.   No  credit. 

An  opportunity  will  be  given  to  qualified  freshmen  or  sopho- 
mores to  take  an  achievement  examination  on  the  content  of 
any  of  the  following  courses,  without  attendance  on  the 
course,  in  order  to  make  them  eligible  for  more  advanced 
courses  in  the  given  department,  or  to  absolve  the  depart- 
mental and  group  requirement  for  the  degree:  English  1-2 
and  English  103-104;  Mathematics  1,  2,  3,  or  6;  Music  1-2; 
courses  in  Modern  Languages  in  which  the  student  is  prepared; 
other  courses  subject  to  the  recommendation  of  the  depart- 
ment concerned.  Satisfactory  passing  of  such  examinations 
will  not  diminish  the  number  of  hours  required  for  the  degree, 
but  will  eliminate  course  requirements  only,  thus  allowing 
greater  freedom  of  election  during  the  first  two  years.  Such 
examinations  will  be  held  at  the  opening  of  the  first  and 
second  semesters.  Application  for  permission  to  take  the  Sep- 
tember examinations  should  be  filed  with  the  Registrar's  Office 
not  later  than  September  1. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  REQUIREMENT 
Before    graduation,    a    student    must    have    ( 1 )    a    reading 
knowledge  of  French  or  German,  and  a  reading  knowledge  of 
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Greek  or  Latin;  or,  (2)  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  or 
German,  and  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  other  of  these 
two  languages  or  of  Italian  or  of  Spanish. 

These  requirements  may  be  absolved  by  examination,  or,  in 
special  cases,  by  certification  by  the  department  concerned. 
Examinations  are  held  in  September  and  in  March  of  each  year. 
Students  are  urged  to  meet  these  requirements  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, but  freshmen  are  not  advised  to  take  either  of  these  ex- 
aminations until  March  of  their  first  year  unless  they  have 
had  thorough  preparation.  If,  for  any  reason,  a  student  is 
unable  to  fulfill  these  requirements  by  September  of  the  junior 
year,  she  will  be  expected  to  take  the  necessary  language 
courses.  In  the  case  of  transfer  students,  whenever  necessary, 
special  arrangements  may  be  made  by  the  Dean  for  their  satis- 
factory fulfillment  before  graduation. 

A  reading  knowledge  of  Latin  represents  preparation  equi- 
valent to  the  facility  a  student  is  expected  to  attain  who  has 
successfully  completed  the  4-unit  entrance  requirement  plus 
six  semester  hours  in  college,  or  the  equivalent  of  Latin  1-2 
and  Latin  11,  12. 

A  reading  knowledge  of  Greek  represents  preparation  equi- 
valent to  the  facility  a  student  is  expected  to  attain  who  has 
successfully  completed  Greek  1-2  and  Greek  103,  104. 

A  reading  knowledge  of  French  represents  preparation  equi- 
valent to  the  facility  a  student  is  expected  to  attain  who  has 
successfully  completed  the  first  semester  of  French  27-2  8  or 
French  29-30. 

A  reading  knowledge  of  German  represents  preparation 
equivalent  to  the  facility  a  student  is  expected  to  attain  who 
has  successfully  completed  German  3-4. 

An  elementary  knowledge  of  French,  German,  Italian,  or 
Spanish  represents  preparation  equivalent  to  either  two  years 
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of  pre-college  training,  or  one  year  of  college  training;  that  is, 
to  the  satisfactory  completion  of  French  1-2,  of  German  1-2, 
of  Italian  1-2,  or  of  Spanish  1-2. 

FIELD  OF  MAJOR  INTEREST 

In  addition  to  the  other  requirements  for  a  degree,  a  student 
must  elect  a  field  of  major  interest  in  the  spring  of  her  sopho- 
more year,  and  fulfill  the  requirements  of  that  field  during  her 
junior  and  senior  years,  in  accordance  with  the  following  pro- 
visions: 

Departmental  Majors.  If  her  major  interest  lies  within  one 
department,  a  student  must  complete  36  hours  in  that  depart- 
ment and  in  related  subjects,  exclusive  of  courses  taken  to  meet 
the  general  requirements  for  the  degree. 

The  work  of  the  junior  and  senior  years  is  planned  with  the 
advice  of  the  major  professor.  Specific  requirements  for  each 
major  subject  are  described  under  the  various  departments  in 
Courses  of  Instruction. 

A  student  may  select  any  one  of  the  following  as  her  major 
subject:  Art,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Economics  and  Sociology, 
English,  French,  Romance  Languages,  History  and  Govern- 
ment, Latin,  Mathematics,  Music,  Philosophy  and  Psychology, 
Physics,  Religion. 

Interdepartmental  Majors.  For  students  whose  interest  is 
not  confined  within  departmental  lines,  certain  interdepart- 
mental major  programs  are  planned.  The  detailed  programs  are 
in  the  office  of  the  Dean  who  will  explain  them  to  any  student 
wishing  to  consider  them.  Like  the  departmental  major,  these 
majors  aim  to  concentrate  the  effort  of  the  student  upon  some 
subject,  some  idea  or  influence;  but,  whereas  the  concentration 
in  a  departmental  major  is  within  the  department,  the  focus 
of  interdepartmental  majors  is  rather  upon  relationships  cut- 
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ting  across  departmental  boundaries.  Each  major  consists  of 
a  group  of  required  courses  and  a  group  of  related  subjects 
including  at  least  36  hours,  in  addition  to  the  courses  taken 
to  meet  the  general  requirements  for  the  degree.  The  total 
number  of  hours  varies,  depending  somewhat  upon  the  degree 
of  advancement  of  the  required  courses  and  their  prerequisites. 

A  student  who  elects  an  interdepartmental  major  chooses, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Dean,  an  adviser  with  whom  she 
plans  her  work  of  the  junior  and  senior  years.  A  faculty  chair- 
man supervises  each  major,  and  with  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments included  in  the  required  group,  approves  the  program 
of  the  individual  student. 

The  following  interdepartmental  majors  are  offered  in 
1937-38: 

Chairman 
American  Problems       .        .       .         Miss  Fraser 

Bio-sociology Dr.  Hague 

Classical  Civilization        .        .        .       Dr.  Robinson 
International  Affairs        .        .        .       Dr.  Raymond 
Physical  Mathematics        .        .        .      Dr.  Morenus 
Political  Economy       ....   Miss  Boone 
Pre-medical  Sciences       .        .        .       Dr.  Ames 
The  Quadrivium       ....      Dr.  Cole 
Religion  and  Social  Problems        .        Mrs.  Wailes 
Religion  and  Social  Theory       .        .    Dr.  Benedict 
The  Renaissance       ....       Mr.  Mangiafico 
Revolution  and  Romanticism       .       Miss  Long 

SUMMER  READING 
Departments  prepare  a  summer  reading  list  for  courses  in 
connecti  n  with  which  they  deem  that  private  reading  can 
profitably  be  done.  For  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  stu- 
dents to  wide  reading  and  personal  initiative  these  lists  are 
distributed  and  discussed  in  such  courses  in  the  second  semester 
of  each  year. 
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A  student,  who  has  done  sufficiently  well  in  a  course  to 
make  her  instructor  think  she  can  do  so  with  profit,  may  ar- 
range, with  the  approval  of  the  department,  to  do  special 
summer  reading  from  lists  prepared  for  that  course,  take  an 
examination  on  it  at  the  opening  of  college  the  following  fall, 
and,  if  successful  in  the  examination,  may  receive  an  hour  of 
credit.  Such  reading  assignment  for  credit  in  connection  with 
each  course  shall  be  submitted  along  with  the  description  of 
that  course  to  the  Committee  on  Instruction.  No  student  is 
to  do  such  reading  for  credit  in  more  than  two  courses  in  one 
summer. 

SPEECH  IMPROVEMENT 
A  phonographic  record  of  the  speech  of  each  new  student 
is  made  under  the  supervision  of  the  instructor  in  Speech.  The 
purpose  of  the  recording  is  to  enable  the  student  to  form  an 
accurate  estimate  of  her  proficiency  in  the  fundamentals  of 
good  speech.  Students  who  are  noticeably  deficient  are  advised 
to  enter  English  111-112.  Others  are  assisted  by  means  of 
periodical  conferences. 

HONORS 

GENERAL  HONORS 
General  Honors  are  awarded  to  members  of  the  graduating 
class  in  three  classes:  cum  laude,  magna  cum  laude,  and  sum- 
ma  cum  laude,  on  the  basis  of  their  grades  during  the  entire 
course,  and,  in  addition,  on  the  results  of  a  comprehensive  ex- 
amination in  their  major  subject.  This  examination  is  to  be 
taken  in  May  of  the  senior  year  and  must  be  passed  in  order 
to  receive  general  honors.  The  examination  will  be  a  written 
examination  of  not  less  than  three  hours  set  by  the  major  de- 
partment. It  will  not  be  of  the  nature  of  a  wide  range  of 
facts,  but  rather  a  test  of  the  candidate's  power  of  reflection 
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and  her  ability  to  employ  the  ideas  and  processes  characteristic 
of  her  major  subject.  Due  consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
form  in  which  the  material  is  presented. 

Students  having  a  credit  ratio  of  2  on  their  first  seven 
semesters'  work  are  eligible  to  take  the  comprehensive  exami- 
nation. The  final  credit  ratio  is  computed  from  a  consider- 
ation of  the  grades  in  the  course  and  the  comprehensive  ex- 
amination with  a  weighting  of  three  to  one. 

THE  HONORS  PLAN  OF  STUDY 

The  purpose  of  the  honors  plan  is  to  enable  a  student  during 
her  junior  and  senior  years  to  pursue  the  study  of  an  estab- 
lished field  of  knowledge  by  methods  which  place  an  increased 
emphasis  on  her  ability  to  organize  the  materials  of  learning 
and  on  the  development  of  initiative  and  independence.  At 
the  close  of  the  senior  year  the  student  is  tested,  in  the  light 
of  this  emphasis,  by  a  final  comprehensive  examination.  This 
method  of  study  is  made  available  to  any  able  student  who 
shows  definite  interest  in  a  chosen  field  and  a  desire  to  under- 
take scholarly  work  therein.  Candidates  who  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  plan  are  graduated  with  honors,  or  with 
high  honors,  or  with  highest  honors  in  a  designated  field. 

A  student  who  is  a  candidate  for  honors  under  the  plan 
is  eligible  for  general  honors  as  well. 

FIELDS  OF  STUDY 

The  fields  of  study  now  designated  under  the  honors  plan 
are:  English  Literature,  French,  Greek  and  Latin  with  em- 
phasis on  either,  History  and  Government  with  emphasis  on  a 
particular  field  of  History  or  on  Government,  Mathematics, 
Philosophy  and  Psychology  with  emphasis  on  either,  the  phy- 
sical sciences  with  emphasis  on  either  Chemistry  or  Physics, 
Sociology  and  Economics  with  emphasis  on  either. 
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In  addition  to  the  designated  fields,  other  fields  may  be 
studied  under  the  honors  plan.  The  plan  allows  for  a  special 
field  whenever  the  group  of  studies  offered  therein  is  consistent 
with  the  purpose  and  method  of  the  honors  plan,  and  meets  the 
needs  of  an  exceptional  student.  A  special  field  of  honors 
study  must  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  department  or  de- 
partments concerned,  the  Dean,  the  Committee  on  the  Honors 
Plan  of  Study,  and  the  Committee  on  Instruction. 

supervision  of  honors  study 
A  Faculty  Committee  on  the  Honors  Plan  of  Study  con- 
siders all  phases  of  honors  study,  including  approval  of  can- 
didates, approval  of  units  offered  for  honors  study,  approval 
of  programs  of  study,  and  all  arrangements  for  the  final  com- 
prehensive examination.  The  committee  is  constituted  of  a 
chairman  and  two  members  appointed  by  the  President,  the 
Dean,  ex-officio,  and  the  supervisors  of  the  candidates.  The 
committee  meets  :  t  least  monthly  to  receive  reports  of  the 
supervisors  on  each  candidate  and  to  consider  matters  of  policy. 

A  candidate  for  honors  is  placed  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  a  member  of  the  department  in  which  her  field  of 
study  lies.  The  supervisor  confers  with  the  candidate  at  least 
once  each  fortnight  on  the  progress  made  in  her  studies. 

ADMISSION 

As  a  rule,  students  are  admitted  to  read  for  honors  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  sophomore  year.  In  exceptional  cases  a 
promising  candidate  may  be  admitted  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
first  semester  of  the  junior  year,  but  not  thereafter.  Applica- 
tion for  admission  should  be  made  to  the  department  or  de- 
partments in  which  the  field  of  honors  study  lies. 

An  applicant  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  read  for  honors 
must  be  approved  by  the  Dean,  the  department  or  depart- 
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ments  concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  the  Honors  Plan  of 
Study. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  APPLICANTS 

An  applicant  for  admission  must  present: 

(1)  A  credit  ratio  of  1.5  for  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years. 

(2)  At  least  one  course  in  the  department  or  departments 
in  which  the  field  of  honors  study  lies. 

(3)  An  average  grade  of  B  in  the  department  or  depart- 
ments in  which  the  field  of  honors  study  lies. 

PLAN  OF  STUDY 

A  candidate  for  honors  studies  five  units  (each  the  equiva- 
lent of  six  semester  hours)  within  a  designated  field,  and  pur- 
sues courses,  usually  only  two  in  number,  which  total  twelve 
semester  hours  in  designated  allied  subjects.  Thus  a  program 
of  honors  study  is  equivalent  to  forty-two  semester  hours  dis- 
tributed between  the  junior  and  the  senior  years.  However, 
since  further  effort  is  required  of  the  candidate  for  honors  in 
order  that  she  may  correlate  her  studies,  she  is  granted,  upon 
passing  the  comprehensive  examination,  an  additional  half-unit 
(the  equivalent  of  three  semester  hours),  bringing  her  total 
credit  in  honors  study  to  the  equivalent  of  forty-five  semester 
hours.  The  remaining  semester  hours,  usually  fifteen,  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  requirement  for  the  degree,  should  be 
distributed  between  the  junior  and  the  senior  years  preferably 
among  courses  offered  by  other  departments  than  those  in 
which  the  field  of  honors  study  lies. 

It  is  recommended  that  three  units  be  studied  in  the  junior 
year  and  two  in  the  senior  year,  and  that  an  allied  course  be 
pursued  in  each  year.  However,  this  distribution  may  be 
modified  by  departments  to  meet  their  needs  or  those  of  the 
student. 
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The  method  of  instruction  is  determined  by  the  department 
or  departments  concerned.  Whenever  practicable  the  unit  is 
offered  through  tutorial  instruction  or  in  seminar,  but  if  nec- 
essary by  means  of  a  course  which  in  subject  matter  and  scope 
is  identical  with  or  similar  to  the  unit  itself.  If  the  alternative 
of  instruction  by  course  is  employed,  the  candidate  for  honors, 
though  not  regularly  enrolled,  will  be  expected  to  follow  the 
course  faithfully  and  will  be  guided  by  both  supervisor  and 
instructor  in  matters  of  attendance,  participation  in  class  dis- 
cussion, term  papers,  and  tests. 

FINAL   COMPREHENSIVE   EXAMINATION 

The  final  comprehensive  examination  (for  which  a  free  read- 
ing period  of  one  or  two  weeks  is  granted)  takes  place  in  May 
of  the  senior  year,  and  is  completed  shortly  before  the  period 
set  by  the  college  for  final  course  examinations.  It  consists  of 
(a)  two  or  more  written  examinations  on  the  five  units  of 
study,  followed  by  (b)  a  general  oral  examination. 

A  candidate  must  pass  the  comprehensive  examination  with 
at  least  a  grade  of  B  in  order  to  be  graduated  with  honors  in 
the  designated  field.  Upon  passing  with  a  grade  of  C  a  candi- 
date will  be  graduated  as  a  major  student  in  the  field  without 
further  examination  but  without  honors.  A  candidate  receiv- 
ing a  grade  below  C  on  the  comprehensive  examination  is  re- 
quired in  order  to  be  graduated,  to  pass  further  examinations 
arranged  by  the  department  or  departments  in  which  her  field 
of  honors  study  lies.  If  under  these  circumstances  her  credit 
ratio  falls  below  1.0,  final  decision  rests  with  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  faculty. 

At  least  two  qualified  members  of  the  faculty,  designated  by 
the  department  or  departments  concerned,  join  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  each  written  examination.  The  comprehensive  ex- 
amination, written  and  oral,  is  judged  by  the  members  of  the 
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department  or  departments  in  collaboration  with  at  least  one 
visiting  examiner  who  is  appointed  by  them  from  the  faculty 
of  another  college. 

THE  RELATION  OF  ALLIED  SUBJECTS  TO   THE  COMPREHENSIVE 

EXAMINATION 

In  an  allied  subject  a  candidate  receives  a  final  grade  upon 
the  completion  of  a  course.  Therefore  it  is  not  contemplated 
in  the  comprehensive  examination  to  examine  a  candidate  di- 
rectly on  the  material  or  content  of  that  course.  However, 
in  pursuing  an  allied  course  a  candidate  should  bear  con- 
stantly in  mind  that  in  the  comprehensive  examination  she  will 
not  only  be  given  opportunity  but  may  be  required,  to  relate 
the  knowledge  thus  gained  to  the  field  of  honors  study. 

INTERIM    TESTS 

Interim  tests,  written  and  oral,  may  be  arranged  in  each 
unit  at  the  discretion  of  the  supervisor  and  the  instructor. 
Such  tests  are  definitely  appointed  for  the  spring  of  the  junior 
year,  both  as  a  means  of  affording  practice  to  a  candidate  and 
as  a  means  of  arriving  at  tentative  grades  in  the  units  studied. 
Since  the  performance  of  a  candidate  is  weighed  by  the  final 
comprehensive  examination  alone,  these  grades  lose  their  signi- 
ficance upon  the  completion  of  that  examination.  However  a 
tentative  grade  becomes  final  in  the  event  that  a  candidate 
withdraws  from  honors  study  or  from  college. 

SUPPLEMENTARY   READING 

Reading  or  study  deemed  necessary  but  not  contemplated  as 
a  part  of  the  regular  instruction  is  indicated  by  the  department 
or  departments  concerned  at  the  time  of  admission  of  a  can- 
didate. The  reading  is  apportioned  in  such  a  way  that  it  may 
be  done,  if  the  candidate  wishes,  during  summer  vacations.  In 
this  event  a  candidate  is  examined  on  her  progress  therein  in 
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the  following  September.  If  the  supplementary  reading  is 
undertaken  during  the  junior  year  a  candidate  is  examined 
therein  before  May  of  that  year.  These  examinations  are 
merely  interim  tests  reported  to  the  supervisor  but  not  re- 
corded in  the  office  of  the  Registrar. 

WITHDRAWAL   FROM    HONORS   STUDY 

For  good  reasons  a  student  may  withdraw  or  be  with- 
drawn from  honors  study  at  the  end  of  the  junior  year  with 
the  approval  of  the  department  or  departments  concerned,  the 
Committee  on  the  Honors  Plan  of  Study,  and  the  Dean.  Dur- 
ing the  senior  year  no  candidate  may  withdraw  or  be  with- 
drawn except  for  very  grave  reasons  subject  to  the  same 
approval. 

JUNIOR   YEAR  AT   ST.  ANDREWS   UNIVERSITY 

Students  who  are  granted  permission  by  the  faculty  to  at- 
tend St.  Andrews  University,  St.  Andrews,  Scotland,  during 
their  junior  year  must  first  meet  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  this  plan.  They  then  automatically  become  candidates 
for  honors  in  a  designated  field. 

OTHER  HONORS 

Dean's  List 

At  the  end  of  each  semester  a  Dean's  List  is  prepared  con- 
sisting of  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors  recommended  by 
the  instructors  in  most  of  their  classes  for  ability,  dependa- 
bility, and  achievement.  A  student  may  be  removed  from  this 
list  at  any  time  upon  unfavorable  report  from  her  instructors. 

Junior  Honors 

Junior  Honors,  based  upon  the  work  of  the  first  two  years, 
are  awarded  at  the  opening  Convocation  of  the  college  year 
to  the  highest  ranking  members  of  the  junior  class. 
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Freshman  Honor  List 

The  names  of  freshmen  whose  grades  are  all  B  or  who  have 
an  average  better  than  B  for  the  first  semester  are  published 
and  an  occasion  is  made  for  suitable  recognition  of  them  by 
the  college. 

The  Junior  Year  Abroad 

Students  may  be  allowed  to  substitute  for  the  work  of  the 
junior  year  a  year  of  supervised  study  in  France  under  the 
Foreign  Study  Plan  of  the  University  of  Delaware. 

The  course  of  study  in  France  is  divided  into  two  periods, 
a  ten-week  summer  term,  from  the  second  week  in  August  to 
the  third  week  in  October,  at  Tours,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Universite  de  Poitiers,  and  the  regular  French  academic 
session  of  eight  months,  November  1  to  July  1,  which  is  spent 
in  Paris,  at  the  Universite  de  Paris  and  the  ficole  Libre  des 
Sciences  Politiques. 

The  summer  is  devoted  to  an  intensive  study  of  the  French 
language  preliminary  to  lecture  courses  in  Paris.  The  lecture 
system  of  French  universities  is  supplemented  by  collateral 
reading  and  discussions  under  preceptorial  supervision  and  by 
private  lessons  in  French  diction  and  composition.  The  sub- 
jects offered  include  French  literature,  history,  geography, 
philosophy,  economics,  and  history  of  French  art. 

The  students  live  in  private  French  families  where  they 
must  speak  the  language  and  where  they  have  an  opportunity 
to  become  acquainted  with  French  life.  A  carefully  arranged 
program  includes  the  best  French  operas  and  plays  and  also 
vacation  excursions  to  some  of  the  most  interesting  places  in 
France  and  adjacent  countries. 
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Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Foreign  Study  Group  must 
have  shown  special  ability  in  French,  have  maintained  a  high 
quality  of  work  in  language,  and  good  general  scholarship 
throughout  the  first  two  years  in  college.  They  must  be 
recommended  by  the  Department  of  Modern  Languages  and 
by  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

A  few  honors  students  who  are  recommended  by  the  fac- 
ulty spend  their  junior  year  at  St.  Andrews  University,  St. 
Andrews,  Scotland,  under  a  plan  especially  arranged  for  them 
by  the  administration  of  Sweet  Briar  College. 

ACADEMIC  STANDARDS 
Scholarship  Regulations 

Grades  are  assigned  with  the  following  meaning:  A  indi- 
cates excellent  work;  B,  very  good;  C,  fair,  or  the  work  of 
an  average  student;  D,  poor  but  passing;  E,  a  condition  with 
privilege  of  re-examination;  F,  a  failure  which  can  be  made 
up  only  by  repeating  the  course  in  class. 

Each  semester  hour  graded  A  counts  3  quality  points;  B, 
2 ;  C,  1 .  The  minimum  requirement  for  the  degree  is  the  com- 
pletion of  120  semester  hours  and  4  hours  additional  in  Physi- 
cal Education.  Every  student  must  also  have  for  graduation 
120  quality  points  and  a  credit  ratio  of  1.0  for  her  entire 
course.  The  credit  ratio  is  the  ratio  of  the  total  number  of 
quality  points  to  the  total  number  of  hours  taken,  a  credit 
ratio  of  1.0  being  equivalent  to  a  C  average. 

A  student  transferring  from  another  college  is  required  to 
make  for  graduation  a  credit  ratio  of  1.0  upon  the  work 
pursued  at  Sweet  Briar  College. 

Examinations 

General  examinations  are  held  twice  a  year.  In  all  courses 
extending  throughout  the  year,  midyear  grades  are  recorded 
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in  the  Registrar's  office,  but  the  grade  recorded  at  the  close  of 
the  year  is  the  permanent  grade  for  the  year's  work.  In  the 
case  of  juniors  and  seniors,  in  courses  extending  throughout 
the  year,  wherever  practicable,  the  final  spring  examination 
presupposes  a  synthetic  grasp  of  the  whole  year's  work,  and 
includes  questions  bearing  upon  the  work  of  the  first  semester 
in  its  relation  to  the  work  of  the  second  semester. 

If  a  student  is  unable  on  account  of  illness  to  take  an  ex- 
amination at  the  time  scheduled,  she  must  secure  a  physician's 
certificate  of  illness  and  present  it  to  the  Dean  and  to  the 
instructor  of  the  class  in  which  the  examination  was  missed, 
who  will  set  the  time  for  special  examination.  Absence  for 
other  reason  than  that  of  illness  will  be  considered  a  cause  for 
a  failure,  unless  the  student  presents  for  such  absence  reasons 
satisfactory  to  the  instructor  and  to  the  Dean. 

Re-examinations  are  allowed  in  case  of  conditional  failure 
at  the  discretion  of,  and  at  the  time  appointed  by,  the  head 
of  the  department  concerned.  Those  failing  in  the  re-exami- 
nation will  be  required  to  repeat  the  course  in  question. 

All  tests  and  examinations  are  given  under  the  honor  sys- 
tem. Any  violation  of  its  requirements  constitutes  an  offense 
of  great  seriousness. 

Class  Attendance 
Students  are  expected  to  attend  their  classes  regularly  and 
promptly.  Any  absence  tends  naturally  to  lower  the  student's 
standing.  Whatever  the  cause  of  absence,  students  should 
conform  to  the  Faculty  Rulings  on  Absence  from  Academic 
Appointments. 

The  college  reserves  the  right  to  exclude  at  any  time  any 
student  whose  conduct  or  academic  standing  it  regards  as 
undesirable. 
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The  numbers  of  courses  indicate  in  a  general  way  their 
difficulty  and  the  advancement  of  the  student  group  for 
which  the  courses  are  offered.  Numbers  below  100  indicate 
courses  without  prerequisites  and  courses  open  to  freshmen; 
numbers  from  101  to  199  indicate  courses  open  to  sopho- 
mores and  upperclassmen,  usually  with  one  prerequisite;  num- 
bers from  201  to  299  indicate  courses  open  to  juniors  and 
seniors,  usually  with  two  prerequisites;  the  numbers  above  300 
indicate  advanced  courses  open  to  seniors,  major  students,  and 
others  of  unusual  ability. 

Odd  numbers  indicate  courses  offered  in  the  first  semester, 
even  numbers,  those  offered  in  the  second  semester. 

In  general,  students  are  expected  to  complete  the  full  year 
in  courses  in  which  the  semester  numbers  are  connected  with 
a  hyphen.  In  courses  in  which  the  semester  numbers  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  comma  this  is  not  the  case,  but  the  first  semester 
is  prerequisite  to  the  second  except  where  otherwise  specified. 

ART 

Associate  Professor  Robinson  Miss  McLaws 

Assistant  Professor  Wilcox 

A  student  who  elects  Art  as  her  major  subject  must  com- 
plete thirty-six  hours  in  Art  and  related  subjects,  of  which 
twenty  must  be  in  advanced  courses  in  the  department.  The 
remaining  sixteen  hours  may  be  in  the  department  or  in  re- 
lated subjects.  Course  1-2  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  major  re- 
quirement. Among  the  courses  recognized  as  related  subjects 
are  those  in  the  history  or  literature  of  the  peoples  and  periods 
which  correspond  to  the  work  in  Art,  courses  in  Music  and 
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Drama  and  courses  in  Anatomy,  Chemistry,  Mathematics, 
Economics,  Sociology  and  Philosophy.  Courses  taken  to  meet 
the  general  requirements  for  the  degree  may  not  be  counted  in 
the  major  subject  requirements. 

A  student  planning  to  major  in  Art  is  advised  to  acquire  a 
reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  by  the  beginning  of 
the  junior  year.  A  reading  knowledge  of  Italian  is  also  highly 
desirable. 

1-2.     History  and  Appreciation  of  Art. 

This  course  seeks  to  give  an  understanding  of  art  as  a  record 
of  the  aesthetic  experience  of  mankind  through  the  ages  and 
to  awaken  the  perceptions  so  that  the  arts  of  the  past  and 
present  become  a  vital  reality.  Studio  practice  in  drawing, 
painting  in  all  mediums  including  fresco,  and  modeling.  No 
previous  training  necessary.  A  knowledge  of  ancient  history 
is  desirable  as  a  basis  for  this  course. 

Open  to  all  classes.     Three  hours  throughout  the  year.     Credit  six  hours. 

Miss  Wilcox 

3,  4.     History  of  Architecture. 

A  survey  of  architecture  from  prehistoric  times  to  the  pres- 
ent. This  course  aims  to  give  an  understanding  of  the  ele- 
ments of  architecture,  the  historic  styles,  and  an  appreciation 
of  the  buildings  of  man  from  the  standpoint  of  beauty  and 
function.  First  semester:  Egyptian,  Mesopotamian,  Greek, 
Roman,  Early  Christian,  Byzantine  and  Romanesque  architec- 
ture. Second  semester:  Gothic,  Renaissance  and  Modern 
architecture. 

Open  to  all  classes.  Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  three  hours 
each  semester.  Course  4  may  be  elected  independently  of  course  3,  but 
students  who  take  course  4  without  course  3  will  be  required  to  do  extra 
work  in  classical  architecture  as  a  basis  for  the  work  of  the  second  semester. 

Dr.  Robinson 
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101-102.     Greek  Sculpture. 

An  historical  and  critical  study  of  the  development  of  Greek 
sculpture  from  the  earliest  times  through  the  Graeco-Roman 
period.   Studio  practice  in  drawing  and  modeling. 

The  purpose  of  the  practical  work  is  training  in  observa- 
tion and  some  development  of  aesthetic  appreciation.  It  will 
be  adapted  to  the  ability  and  needs  of  individual  students 
and  does  not  necessarily  imply  previous  training  in  art. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year.    Credit  four  hours. 

Dr.  Robinson  and  Miss  Wilcox 

103.  Italian  Painting. 

A  critical  study  of  the  technique,  subjects,  composition  and 
historic  relations  of  Italian  painting  from  the  Gothic  period 
through  the  High  Renaissance.  Studio  practice  is  offered  but 
not  required. 

Three  hours  first  semester.     Credit  three  hours.  Miss  McLaws 

104.  Northern  and  Spanish  Painting. 

A  study  of  Flemish,  Dutch,  Spanish  and  German  painting 
through  the  seventeenth  century;  English  and  French  paint- 
ing through  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  highly  desirable  that 
course  103  should  precede  this  course.  Studio  practice  is 
offered  but  not  required. 
Three  hours  second  semester.     Credit  three  hours.  Miss  McLaws 

105.  Monuments  of  Ancient  Athens. 

An  historical  study  of  the  principal  art  monuments  of  ancient 
Athens  with  an  account  of  the  development  and  topography 
of  the  city. 

Two  hours  first  semester.  Credit  two  hours.  Given  when  desired  by  a 
sufficient  number  of  students.  Dr.  Robinson 
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106.     Monuments  of  Ancient  Rome. 

An  historical  study  of  the  principal  art  monuments  of  ancient 
Rome  with  an  account  of  the  development  and  topography 
of  the  city. 

Two  hours  second  semester.  Credit  two  hours.  Given  when  desired  by  a 
sufficient  number  of  students.  Dr.  Robinson 

107-108.     Medieval  Art. 

A  study  of  the  transformation  of  classical  art  into  Byzantine 
in  the  East  and  into  Romanesque  and  Gothic  in  the  West, 
traced  through  the  changing  styles  in  architecture,  sculpture, 
painting  and  the  minor  arts  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Consid- 
eration will  be  given  to  illuminated  manuscripts,  mosaics,  tap- 
estries and  stained  glass  from  the  Early  Christian  period 
through  the  Gothic. 
Two  hours  throughout  the  year.    Credit  four  hours.  Dr.  Robinson 

201.  Greek  Art. 

A  brief  survey  of  pre-Hellenic  civilization  and  art  followed  by 
a  study  of  historic  Greek  architecture,  sculpture,  painting, 
coins  and  minor  arts.  Extra  credit  of  one-half  hour  in  labora- 
tory work  is  offered. 

Three  hours  first  semester.    Credit  three  hours.  Dr.  Robinson 

202.  Etruscan  and  Roman  Art. 

A  study  of  Etruscan  and  Roman  architecture,  sculpture, 
painting  and  minor  arts,  with  a  preliminary  study  of  pre- 
historic Italy.  Extra  credit  of  one-half  hour  in  laboratory 
work  is  offered.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  course  201  should 
precede  this  course. 

Three  hours  second  semester.    Credit  three  hours.  Dr.  Robinson 
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205-206.     Modern  Painting. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  modern  schools  of  painting 
in  France  and  England  from  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, in  America  from  the  eighteenth  century,  and  in  Holland 
and  Spain  during  the  nineteenth  century.  Special  attention 
will  be  paid  to  contemporary  art  in  America. 

Prerequisite:  Courses  1-2,  or  103  and  104.  Three  hours  throughout  the 
year.    Credit  six  hours.  Miss  McLaws 

APPLIED  ART 

9.     Elementary  Drawing  and  Color. 

Drawing  and  sketching  in  pencil,  charcoal  and  color  from 
nature,  life,  cast  and  still  life.  This  course  aims  to  develop 
the  ability  to  see  and  represent  things  pictorially  for  form, 
line,  color  and  composition.  Qualified  students  may  work  in 
oil. 

Open  to  all  classes.    Hours  to  be  arranged  with  the  department.    No  credit. 

Miss  McLaws  and  Miss  Wilcox 

110.     Sketching  from  Life  and  Landscape. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  or  are  taking  course  1-2  and  course  9 
or  its  equivalent.    One  hour  credit  for  three  hours  of  practical  work. 

Miss  McLaws  and  Miss  Wilcox 

BIBLICAL  LITERATURE 

(See  Religion) 

BIOLOGY 

Professor  Ames  Associate  Professor  Hague 

Miss  Rice  Mrs.  Meyer 

Botany  1,  2,  Zoology  1,  2,  or  Zoology  1,  4  may  be  elected 
as  the  required  freshman  science. 

A  student  who  elects  Biology  as  her  major  subject  must 
complete    thirty-six    hours   in   Biology    and   related    subjects, 
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eighteen  hours  of  which  must  be  in  advanced  courses  in  the 
department.  The  remaining  eighteen  hours  may  be  elected 
from  allied  sciences  or  Sociology,  but  must  include  Chem- 
istry 1-2.    German  is  recommended,  but  not  required. 

A  student  who  elects  Natural  History  as  her  major  subject 
must  complete  thirty-six  hours  in  Botany,  Zoology,  and  re- 
lated subjects,  including  the  following  courses:  Zoology  1,  2, 
109,  110,  115-116,  207,  208,  Botany  103,  104,  209,  210.  The 
remaining  hours  of  the  required  thirty-six  may  be  elected  from 
Astronomy,  Art  1-2,  Latin,  Greek  or  German. 

Courses  taken  to  meet  the  general  requirements  for  the  de- 
gree may  not  be  counted  in  the  major  subject  requirements. 

The  attention  of  students  interested  in  medicine  is  called  to 
the  major  in  Pre-Medical  Sciences. 

BOTANY 

1,  2.     General  Botany. 

First  semester:  Anatomy,  physiology  and  ecology  of  the  seed 
plants.  Second  semester:  Comparative  morphology  and  evolu- 
tion of  types  from  the  great  plant  phyla.  Emphasis  on  the 
position  of  plants  in  the  organic  world  and  their  importance 
in  man's  and  nature's  economy.    Text:  Sinnott's  Botany. 

Open  to  all  classes.  Three  hours  lecture  or  recitation  and  four  hours 
laboratory  throughout  the  year.    Credit  three  hours  each  semester. 

Dr.  Ames,  Mrs.  Meyer 

103,  104.  Taxonomy  and  Economics  of  Spermatophytes. 
A  study  of  the  families  of  this  phylum,  their  relationships  and 
evolution.  Identification  of  species  by  use  of  keys  and  man- 
uals. Especial  attention  to  trees  and  shrubs.  The  large  forest 
belonging  to  the  college  affords  an  excellent  field  laboratory. 

Prerequisite:  Botany  1,  2.  Open  to  other  students  only  by  permission  of 
the    instructor.     One    hour    lecture    with    four    hours    laboratory    and   field 
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work  throughout  the  year.  Credit  two  hours  each  semester.  An  additional 
credit  hour  may  be  gained  each  semester  by  additional  field  work  accom- 
panied by  readings  and  discussions.  Dr.  Ames 

205,  206.  Bacteriology  and  Microbiology. 

A  study  of  non-pathogenic  micro-organisms,  with  emphasis  on 
their  relation  to  domestic  and  industrial  problems.  Technic 
of  isolation,  cultivation  and  identification  of  organisms.  Water 
and  milk  analysis.  Lectures  on  pathogenic  organisms,  theories 
of  immunity  and  serum  reactions. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  1-2.  Three  hours  lecture  and  four  hours  laboratory 
throughout  the  year.  Credit  four  hours  each  semester.  Given  in  alternate 
years.     Given  in  1937-3  8.  Dr.  Ames 

207,  208.     Morphology. 

A  continuation  of  the  morphology  given  in  Botany  1,  2.  A 
more  detailed  study  of  additional  types  especially  in  Pteri- 
dophyta  and  Spermatophyta. 

Prerequisite:  Botany  1,2.  Five  hours  laboratory  and  lectures  throughout 
the  year.  Credit  two  hours  each  semester.  An  additional  credit-hour  may 
be  gained  each  semester  by  additional  work  (amounting  to  three  hours  of 
laboratory  each  week)  in  the  technic  of  preserving  material,  preparation 
of  slides  and  the  use  of  chemicals  in  the  study  of  plant  material.  Given 
only  when  desired  by  students  doing  major  work  in   the  department. 

Dr.  Ames 

209,  210.     Cryptogamic  Botany. 

First  semester:  Collection  and  identification  of  fungi.  Such 
culture  work  as  is  necessary  to  study  life  histories.  Second 
semester:  Collection  and  identification  of  fresh  water  algae 
and  Bryophyta.    Study  of  preserved  marine  algae. 

Prerequisite:  Botany  1,  2.  One  hour  lecture  and  four  hours  laboratory 
work  throughout  the  year.  Credit  two  hours  each  semester.  Given  only 
when  desired  by  students  doing  major  work  in  the  department. 

Dr.  Ames 
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ZOOLOGY 

1,  2.     General  Zoology. 

The  introduction  to  biological  principles  including  heredity  is 
based  on  the  morphology,  physiology,  histology  and  embry- 
ology of  the  frog.  During  the  second  semester,  a  study  of 
representatives  of  several  invertebrate  phyla  precedes  the  dis- 
cussion of  evolution.  Text:  Curtis  and  Guthrie,  Textbook 
of  General  Zoology. 

Open  to  all  classes.  Three  hours  of  lecture  or  recitation  and  four  hours 
of  laboratory  work  throughout  the  year.    Credit  three  hours  each  semester. 

Miss  Rice,  Dr.  Hague,  Mrs.  Meyer 

4.     Elementary  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

A  study  of  human  anatomy  and  physiology  based  on  models, 
dissection  of  a  small  mammal,  simple  experiments  and  lectures. 

Prerequisite:  Zoology  1.  Three  hours  of  lecture  or  discussion  and  four 
hours  of  laboratory  work  the  second  semester.    Credit  three  hours. 

Dr.  Hague 

109,  110.     Invertebrate  Zoology. 

A  study  of  the  invertebrate  phyla,  including  morphology,  life 

histories,  economic  importance  and  phylogenetic  relations. 

Prerequisite:  Zoology  1,  2.  Six  hours  of  lecture  and  laboratory  work 
throughout  the  year.  Credit  three  hours  each  semester.  Given  only  when 
desired  by  a  sufficient  number  of  students.  Miss  Rice 

111.  Vertebrate  Zoology. 

Dissection  of  the  dogfish  is  used  as  the  basis  for  a  limited 
amount  of  comparative  study  of  vertebrates. 

Prerequisite:  Zoology  1,  2.  Six  hours  of  lecture  and  laboratory  work. 
Credit  three  hours.  Given  only  when  desired  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
students.  Dr.  Hague 

112.  Embryology. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  typical  vertebrate  forms. 
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Prerequisites:  Zoology  1,  2  and  Zoology  111  or  Zoology  203-204.  Six 
hours  of  lecture  and  laboratory  work  the  second  semester.  Credit  three 
hours.     Given  when  desired  by  a  sufficient  number  of  students. 

Dr.  Hague 

115-116.     Ornithology. 

A  study  of  birds — their  identification  and  habits. 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors.  Three  hours  of  lecture  and 
reading  or  field  work  throughout  the  year.    Credit  two  hours.    Dr.  Hague 

203-204.     Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

A  study  of  anatomy  by  dissection  and  models;  of  physiology 
by  simple  experiments  and  lectures.  Different  vertebrates  are 
used  in  the  laboratory  work  to  explain  the  structure  and  func- 
tions of  the  human  body. 

Prerequisites:  Zoology  1,  2,  Chemistry  1,2.  Not  open  to  those  who  hare 
had  Zoology  4.  Three  hours  of  lecture  or  discussion  and  four  hours  of 
laboratory  work  throughout  the  year.  Credit  eight  hours.  Not  given  in 
1937-38.  Dr.  Haguk 

207.  Evolution. 

A  study  of  the  evidences  for  organic  evolution,  and  of  the 
theories  which  have  been  offered  to  explain  how  it  might  have 
occurred. 

Prerequisite:  Zoology  1,  2  or  Botany  1,  2.  Primarily  for  juniors  and 
seniors.  Open  to  sophomores  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Two  hours 
of  lecture  or  discussion  the  first  semester.    Credit  two  hours.     Dr.  Hague 

208.  Heredity. 

A  study  of  heredity  and  of  its  laws. 

Prerequisites:  Zoology  1,  2  or  1,  4  or  Botany  1,  2.  Primarily  for  juniors 
and  seniors.  Open  to  sophomores  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Two 
hours  of  lecture  or  discussion   the  second  semester.    Credit   two  hours. 

Dr.  Hague 
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213-214.     Histology  and  Micro-Technic. 

A  study  of  the  microscopic  structures  of  tissues  and  organs. 
Laboratory  work  includes  the  technic  of  preparing  micro- 
scopic slides. 

Prerequisite:  Zoology  1,  2.  One  lecture  or  recitation  and  five  hours  of 
laboratory  work.  Credit  four  hours.  Given  when  desired  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  students.  Dr.  Hague 

CHEMISTRY 

Professor  Scott  Miss  Adams 

A  student  who  elects  Chemistry  as  her  major  subject  must 
complete  thirty-six  hours  of  Chemistry  and  allied  sciences, 
twenty-four  hours  of  which  must  be  in  advanced  courses  in 
the  department,  including  courses  103,  104,  105-106,  107- 
108,  and  either  111-112  or  a  course  in  the  200  classification. 
The  remaining  twelve  hours  may  be  taken  in  Physics,  Mathe- 
matics, or  Biology.  German  is  recommended  in  addition,  but 
is  not  required.  Courses  taken  to  meet  the  general  require- 
ments for  the  degree  may  not  be  counted  in  the  major  subject 
requirements. 

Training  in  the  advanced  courses  is  designed  to  make 
chemists  or  teachers  of  Chemistry;  also  to  prepare  students  to 
do  work  at  the  universities  toward  advanced  degrees  in  Chem- 
istry. Courses  103,  104  and  105-106  will  be  given  in  alter- 
nate years;  more  advanced  courses  will  be  given  as  the  regis- 
tration may  warrant. 

The  attention  of  students  interested  in  Chemistry  is  also 
directed  to  the  major  in  Pre-Medical  Sciences. 

1-2.     General  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

A  course  for  beginners  developed  in  accordance  with  modern 
theories  of  matter.    Although  sufficient  preparation  is  given 
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for  continuance  in  advanced  courses,  particular  attention  is 
paid  to  the  needs  of  students  taking  a  science  for  its  cultural 
value.  The  importance  of  the  scientific  method  is  stressed,  the 
contacts  of  Chemistry  with  other  sciences  are  pointed  out, 
and  its  manifold  bearing  on  daily  life  explained. 

Open  to  all  classes.  Three  hours  of  lecture  or  recitation  and  one  three- 
hour  laboratory  period  throughout  the  year.    Credit  six  hours. 

Dr.  Scott,  Miss  Adams 

9-10.     Principles  of  Photography. 

A  study  of  the  optical  and  chemical  principles  involved  in 
photography,  including  some  study  of  light  and  the  formation 
of  images  by  lenses,  together  with  the  chemical  processes  in- 
volved in  the  development  and  fixation  of  photographic  im- 
pressions. Laboratory  experiments  include  physical  optics, 
the  chemistry  of  photographic  materials,  and  typical  forms  of 
ordinary  and  color  photography. 

The  same  course  as  Physics  9-10.  One  three-hour  period  of  lecture  and 
laboratory  work  throughout  the  year.     Credit  two  hours. 

Dr.  Scott  and  Dr.  Edwards 

103.  Qualitative  Analysis. 

A  study  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  qualitative  analysis. 
Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  application  of  the  laws  of  chemical 
equilibrium,  and  the  theories  of  solution  and  of  electrolytic 
dissociation  to  the  practical  problem  of  the  analyst. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  1-2.  Two  hours  of  lectures  or  recitation  and  two 
three-hour  laboratory  periods  first  semester.  Credit  four  hours.  Not  given 
in  1937-38.  Miss  Adams 

104.  Quantitative  Analysis. 

An  introductory  course  in  gravimetric  and  volumetric 
analysis.     Added  practice  in  chemical  calculations  is  given. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  103.  Three  three-hour  laboratory  periods  second 
semester.     Credit  four  hours.     Not  given  in  1937-3  8.  Dr.  Scott 
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105-106.     Organic  Chemistry. 

A   study  of   the   chief  classes  of   carbon   compounds   of   the 

aliphatic   and   aromatic   series  in  the  light  of   the  electronic 

theory  of  valence.   Due  regard  is  paid  to  the  physical  chemical 

viewpoint. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  1-2.  Corequisite:  Chemistry  107-108.  Three 
lectures  or  recitations  throughout  the  year.  Credit  six  hours.  Given  in 
1937-3  8.  Miss  Adams 

107-108.     Organic  Preparation. 

Synthesis  of  typical  organic  compounds  together  with  some 

work  on  the  identification  of  important  atomic  groupings. 

Corequisite:  Chemistry  105-106.  Two  three-hour  laboratory  periods  a 
week  throughout  the  year.  Credit  four  hours.  Students  not  doing  major 
work  in  Chemistry  may  take  this  course  for  two  hours  credit,  putting  in 
half  time.     Given  in   193  7-3  8.  Miss  Adams 

111-112.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry. 
A  course  especially  designed  for  students  who  desire  to  do 
major  work  in  chemistry.  Practice  is  given  in  the  application 
of  the  fundamental  theories  introduced  in  Chemistry  1-2,  to- 
gether with  much  more  descriptive  inorganic  chemistry.  Im- 
portant industrial  processes  are  studied.  All  is  presented  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  latest  theoretical  advances. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  1-2.  Three  lectures  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
Credit  six  hours.  Dr.  Scott 

203,  204.     Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry. 

Additional  practice  in  analysis,  both  qualitative  and  quantita- 
tive. In  the  qualitative  work  the  student  is  introduced  to 
some  of  the  less  common  elements  now  becoming  important 
industrially  and  to  some  of  the  newer  specific  reagents  and 
drop  reactions.  In  the  quantitative  work  new  modern  methods 
and  reagents  will  be  employed.    Electrometric  and  conducto- 
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metric  titrations,  colorimetric  work,  hydrogen  ion  determina- 
tions and  the  use  of  eerie  and  chromous  ions  as  oxidizing  and 
reducing  agents  are  among  the  topics  from  which  selection 
will  be  made. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  103,  104.  Three  three-hour  laboratory  periods 
throughout  the  year.    Credit  three  hours  each  semester.  Dr.   Scott 

205-206.     Advanced  Organic  Chemistry. 

A  more  detailed  study  of  the  important  classes  of  organic 
compounds  than  is  given  in  Chemistry  105-106.  Emphasis  is 
laid  on  theoretical  background  and  comparisons  of  the  re- 
actions studied.  Some  groups  of  compounds  of  importance  in 
daily  life  are  studied  in  detail.  Laboratory  work  consists  of 
simple  coordinated  research  problems  and  organic  qualita- 
tive analysis. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  105-106.  Two  lectures  and  one,  two  or  three 
three-hour  laboratory  periods  throughout  the  year.  Credit  six,  eight  or 
ten  hours,  Miss  Adams 

301-302.     Elementary  Physical  Chemistry. 

An  introduction  to  the  principles  of  physical  chemistry  in 
which  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  solution  of  problems.  An 
acquaintance  with  the  calculus  is  extremely  desirable  but  not 
absolutely  necessary. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  1-2,  Physics  1,  2,  Mathematics  105  and  Mathe- 
matics 207-208,  except  in  special  cases.  Three  lectures  or  recitations  a 
week  throughout  the  year.  Credit  six  hours.  In  special  cases  optional 
laboratory  work  may  be  arranged  without  credit.  Dr.   Scott 

ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY 

Professor  Beard  Associate   Professor  Boone 

Assistant  Professor  Wailes 

A  student  who  elects  Economics  and  Sociology  as  her  major 
subject   must    complete   thirty-six   hours   of   Economics   and 
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Sociology  and  allied  subjects,  thirty  hours  of  which  must  be 
in  courses  in  the  department,  including  Economics  101-102 
and  Sociology  101-102.  The  remaining  six  hours  may  also  be 
taken  within  the  department,  or  may  be  taken  in  History, 
Psychology,  or  Biology.  Courses  taken  to  meet  the  general 
requirements  for  the  degree  may  not  be  counted  in  the  major 
subject  requirements. 

ECONOMICS 

101-102.     Principles  of  Economics. 

A  survey  of  modern  economic  life;  the  characteristic  insti- 
tutions of  our  economic  organization,  distinguishing  it  from 
the  economic  life  of  the  past.  Analysis  of  the  problems  of 
production,  consumption  and  distribution  of  wealth;  the 
price  system;  money  and  banking;  business  cycles;  inter- 
national trade;  foreign  investments.  Social  control  of  eco- 
nomic life;  the  role  of  voluntary  organization  and  of  govern- 
ment; the  international  character  of  the  problem. 

Open  to  all  classes.     Three  hours  throughout  the  year.     Credit  six  hours. 

Miss  Boone 

105,  106.  Economic  History  of  England  and  the 
United  States. 

The  development  of  English  economic  life  from  the  manorial 
system  to  the  factory  system.  Emphasis  on  the  Industrial 
Revolution  of  the  18th  century;  changes  in  social  classes;  de- 
velopment of  the  economic  policy  of  the  government.  The 
economic  life  of  the  American  Colonies  and  their  relation  to 
England.  The  development  of  economic  institutions  in  the 
United  States.  Growth  and  extent  of  an  international  economy. 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors.  In  special  cases,  by  permission 
of  the  instructor  students  may  take  106  without  105.  Three  hours 
throughout  the  year.     Credit  three  hours  each  semester.  Miss  Boone 
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203.     Labor  Problems. 

A  study  of  the  causes  of  industrial  unrest  and  conflict.  The 
roles  of  the  employer,  of  government  and  of  labor  organiza- 
tion in  the  solution  of  industrial  problems.  Observation  trips 
are  made  to  Lynchburg  factories. 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Economics  101-102.  Three  hours  first  semester. 
Credit  three  hours.  Miss  Boone 

206.     Current  Economic  Tendencies. 

A  course  designed  to  develop  a  habit  of  analysis  of  economic 
news  items  and  an  intelligent  interest  in  public  affairs.  Modern 
problems  of  production  and  consumption.  The  present  extent 
and  the  development  of  social  control  of  business  by  voluntary 
agencies  and  by  government.  Trends  toward  economic  nation- 
alism and  internationalism.  The  co-operative  movement.  So- 
cialism, communism  and  fascism  in  theory  and  practice. 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Economics  101-102.  Three  hours  second 
semester.    Credit  three  hours.  Miss  Boone 

211.     Business  Organization  and  Banking. 

A  course  designed  for  those  students  who  wish  to  make  an  in- 
tensive study  of  the  relation  between  the  industrial,  com- 
mercial and  financial  systems  or  to  prepare  for  active  or  auxil- 
iary participation  in  business.  The  principles  and  practice  of 
business  organization  and  business  law.  The  functions  of  bank- 
ing.   The  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  101-102.  Three  hours  first  semester.  Credit  three 
hours.     Given  in  alternate  years.     Given  in  1937-3  8.  Miss  Boone 

216.     Economics  of  Consumption. 

A  course  designed  to  prepare  for  homemaking  and  the  intelli- 
gent management  of  personal  finances.  The  material,  financial 
and  social  problems  of  household  management.   Principles  gov- 
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erning  the  expenditure  of  income;  keeping  household  ac- 
counts; budgeting.  An  attempt  to  evaluate  American  stan- 
dards of  consumption. 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Economics  101-102.  Two  hours  second  semester. 
Credit  two  hours.  Miss  Boone 

3  52.     Senior  Seminar. 

A  course  dealing  with  various  special  subjects  pursued  inde- 
pendently by  each  student  under  supervision. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  209  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Open  only  to 
seniors  who  are  doing  major  work  in  the  department.  Second  semester. 
One  to  four  hours  credit.  Miss  Boone 

SOCIOLOGY 

101-102.     Introductory  Sociology. 

A  course  designed  to  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  origin 
and  function  of  society.  Emphasis  on  types  of  social  organi- 
zation, social  processes,  and  means  of  social  control.  An  analy- 
sis of  the  chief  characteristics  of  contemporary  civilization  in 
their  relation  to  the  process  of  social  evolution. 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors.  Three  hours  throughout  the  year. 
Credit  six  hours.  Dr.  Beard 

103.  Social  Origins. 

A  course  in  social  anthropology,  presenting  a  considerable  mass 
of  concrete  data  concerning  the  level  of  culture  reached  by 
mankind  before  historic  times,  the  physical  and  mental  traits 
and  culture  achievements  of  primitive  peoples  and  the  origins 
of  culture  traits  prominent  in  present  day  society. 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Sociology  101-102.  Three  hours  first  semester. 
Credit   three   hours.     Given   in   alternate   years.      Given  in    1937-3  8. 

Dr.  Beard 

104.  Social  Progress. 

An  analysis  of  the  concept  of  progress  and  of  its  relation  to 
the  process  of  invention   and   diffusion.    The  phenomena  of 
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social  change  with  special  reference  to  present  social  trends. 
The  application  of  scientific  control  to  social  institutions. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  103.  Three  hours  second  semester.  Credit  three 
hours.     Given  in  alternate  years.     Given  in   1937-3  8.  Dr.  Beard 

106.     Problems  of  Child  Welfare. 

A  study  of  the  social  obligations  to  childhood,  of  existing  con- 
ditions and  of  necessary  reforms.  Special  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  education,  recreation,  problems  of  delinquency,  depend- 
ency and  child  labor. 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors.  Three  hours  second  semester. 
Credit  three  hours.  Mrs.  Wailes 

111.  Social  and  Economic  Geography. 

A  study  of  the  racial,  linguistic,  cultural,  and  religious  sub- 
divisions of  mankind.  Old  World  backgrounds  of  our  immi- 
grant people.  The  relation  of  factors  of  the  physical  environ- 
ment to  economic  and  social  activities.  The  concept  of  the 
natural  region.  The  course  is  designed  to  give  a  background 
of  social  and  economic  facts  regarding  the  peoples  of  the 
world  and  their  habitats. 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors.  Three  hours  first  semester. 
Credit  three  hours.  Mrs.  Wailes 

112.  Race  and  Population. 

A  course  dealing  with  both  quantitative  and  qualitative  as- 
pects of  population  and  race.  The  former  includes  theories  of 
population  growth  and  distribution,  migration  movements, 
birth,  death  and  marriage  rates,  and  the  relation  of  population 
to  natural  resources,  production  and  income.  The  latter  in- 
cludes individual  and  racial  differences,  the  roles  of  heredity 
and  environment,  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  eugenics. 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors.  Three  hours  second  semester. 
Credit  three  hours.  Mrs.  Wailes 
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203.  History  of  Social  Thought. 

A  survey  of  social  theory  beginning  with  ancient  proverbs  and 
rules  of  conduct,  and  ending  with  the  doctrines  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  sociologists.  Emphasis  given  to  the  social  the- 
ories of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  to  early  Christian  teachings,  and 
to  the  contributions'  to  social  thinking  made  by  Machiavelli, 
Montesquieu,  Smith,  Malthus,  Comte,  Darwin,  Marx,  Spencer 
and  Ward. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  101-102.  Three  hours  first  semester.  Credit  three 
hours.     Given  in  alternate  years.     Not  given  in  1937-3  8.  Dr.  Beard 

204.  Contemporary  Sociological  Theory. 

A  comparative  study  of  leading  modern  social  theories  and  the 
ways  in  which  they  have  been  developed.  Relation  to  social 
practice  with  particular  reference  to  the  United  States,  Ger- 
many, Russia  and  other  European  nations. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  101-102.  Three  hours  second  semester.  Credit 
three  hours.  Given  in  alternate  years.     Not  given  in   1937-3  8.     Dr.  Beard 

205.  Social  Maladjustment  and  Welfare  Programs. 
A  study  of  social  disabilities  and  maladjustments  such  as  pov- 
erty, dependency,  defectiveness  and  crime.  The  nature,  extent 
and  causes  of  poverty  and  dependency;  historical  survey  of 
methods  of  treatment,  measures  for  relief ,  reconstruction  and 
prevention.  The  social  aspects  of  mental  disease  and  mental 
defect.  Problems  of  crime,  causes  and  prevention,  and  the 
treatment  of  the  offender.  Observation  trips  are  made  to  local 
institutions. 

Three  hours  first  semester.    Credit  three  hours.  Mrs.  Wailes 

206.  Principles  of  Social  Case  Work. 

A  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  nature  of 
social  case  work,  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  based,  and 
the  fields  in   which  it  is  useful.    An   analysis  of  case  work 
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methods  in  treatment  of  individual  maladjustment.  Case  rec- 
ords serve  as  the  basis  for  class  discussion. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  205  and  permission  of  the  department.  Three  hours 
second  semester.     Credit  three  hours.  Dr.  Beard 

209.  Scientific  Methods  in  Social  Science. 
A  course  designed  to  give  a  very  elementary  preparation  for 
statistical  or  research  work  and  to  make  the  student  a  critical 
judge  of  social  statistics  and  generalizations  encountered  in 
everyday  reading.  A  brief  survey  of  the  methods  of  observ- 
ing, measuring,  comparing  and  presenting  social  and  economic 
facts  and  drawing  conclusions  in  the  social  sciences.  The 
criteria  of  valid  scientific  work. 

Those  taking  three  credits  are  taught  to  compute  averages,  index  numbers, 
correlation  coefficients,  etc.,  and  meet  three  hours  a  week.  Those  taking 
two  credits  meet  two  hours  a  week  and  omit  the  more  complicated  mathe- 
matical technic  but  are  held  responsible  for  understanding  its  general 
nature  and  significance. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  101-102  or  Sociology  101-102.  Two  or  three  hours 
first  semester.    Credit  two  or  three  hours.  Dr.   Beard 

215.     The  Family. 

An  introduction  to  the  problems  of  family  life.  The  history 
and  functions  of  the  family  as  a  social  institution.  The  effects 
of  modern  social  conditions  upon  family  life  in  rural  and  ur- 
ban communities.  A  critical  study  of  proposed  solutions  for 
the  problems  of  the  family. 

No  previous  training  in  sociology  or  social  psychology  necessary.  Two 
hours  first  semester.     Credit  two  hours.  Dr.  Beard 

217.     The  Community. 

A  study  of  the  community  as  a  social  unit  with  emphasis  on 
the  rural  community  and  its  problems.  The  early  neighbor- 
hood and  village,  the  present  day  rural  community  with  its 
institutions  such  as  the  home,  school  and  church.    Commun- 
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ity  organization,  consideration  of  agencies  promoting  com- 
munity life.  The  evolution  of  the  modern  urban  community. 
Two  hours  first  semester.    Credit  two  hours.  Mrs.  Wailes 

218.     The  City. 

A  course  dealing  with  the  ecology  of  the  city,  the  geographic, 
economic  and  social  factors  which  determine  its  growth,  struc- 
ture and  population  selection  and  segregation.  City  and  re- 
gional planning.  The  significance  of  changing  forms  of  trans- 
portation and  communication,  the  effect  of  urbanization  on 
social  institutions  and  personality. 
Two  hours  second  semester.    Credit  two  hours.  Mrs.   Wailes 

221,  222.     Social  Psychology. 

First  semester:  A  survey  of  the  fundamental  psychological 
factors  in  the  evolution  of  human  society;  their  origin  in 
animal  societies,  manifestation  in  typical  human  groups,  and 
expression  in  language,  religion,  and  the  arts. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  101.  The  same  course  as  Psychology  221,  222. 
Three  hours  first  semester.     Credit  three  hours.  Dr.  Mull 

Second  semester:  A  course  showing  how  personality  is  de- 
veloped through  social  situations.  Social  attitudes  and  their 
relation  to  leadership,  tradition,  current  opinion,  prejudice, 
and  propaganda.  Factors  determining  the  social  adaptation  of 
individuals  and  groups. 

Prerequisites:  Psychology  101  and  Sociology  101-102  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.    Three  hours  second  semester.    Credit  three  hours. 

Dr.  Beard 

3  52.     Senior  Seminar. 

A  course  dealing  with  various  special  subjects  pursued  inde- 
pendently by  each  student  under  supervision. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  209  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Open  only  to 
seniors  who  are  doing  major  work  in  the  department.  One  to  four  hours 
credit.  Dr.  Beard  and  Mrs.  Wailes 
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ENGLISH 

Professor  Connor  Professor  Long 

Associate  Professor  Stochholm  *  Assistant  Professor  Reynolds 

Assistant  Professor  Bennett  Assistant  Professor  Ramage  ** 

Mr.  King  Miss  Ramage 

Miss  MacKinnon 

Twelve  hours  of  English  are  required  of  all  candidates  for 
the  degree.  Course  1-2  (six  hours)  is  prerequisite  to  all  other 
courses  of  the  department.  Course  103-104  (six  hours)  is 
prerequisite  to  231,  232,  237-238  and  241,  242. 

A  student  who  elects  English  as  her  major  subject  must 
complete  thirty-six  hours  in  English  and  related  subjects,  of 
which  twenty-four  hours  must  be  within  the  department, 
including  213-214  or  215-216;  219-220;  225,  226  and  one 
semester  of  Composition  exclusive  of  209-210  and  in  addition 
to  l-2.f  English  111-112  may  not  be  included  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours  required. 

A  student  who  elects  as  her  major  subject  English  with 
concentration  in  Drama  is  required  to  take  English  213-214 
or  English  215-216;  English  225,  226;  English  287-288  and 
at  least  one  semester  of  English  281,  282.  In  addition  she 
must  take  English  209-210  or  one  semester  of  Composition 
and  one  semester  of  English  281,  2  82. 

The  remaining  twelve  hours  may  be  taken  within  the  de- 
partment or,  with  the  approval  of  the  department,  may  be 
distributed  among  the  following  related  subjects;  languages 
other  than  English,  History,  Philosophy,  Psychology  and 
Religion.  Courses  taken  to  meet  the  general  requirements  for 
the  degree  may  not  be  counted  in  the  major  subject  require- 
ments. 

A  course  in  general  English  History  is  strongly   recommended  to  students 
who  elect  major  work  in  this  department. 


*  On  sabbatical  leave  first  semester  1936-37. 
**  On  leave  193  6-37. 
t  Major  students  may  be  required  by  the  department  to  take  additional 
work  in  composition. 
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1-2.     Freshman  Composition. 

A  study  of  the  technique  of  writing;  illustrative  readings; 
use  of  reference  material;  short  and  long  papers;  individual 
conferences. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  freshman  year.    Credit  six  hours. 

Dr.  Connor,  Miss  Reynolds,  Mr.  Bennett,  Miss  Ramage, 

Miss  MacKinnon 
Students  found  deficient  in  the  writing  of  clear  and  idiomatic  English 
may  be  required  to  take  additional  training.  Such  work  may  not  in  itself 
count  toward  a  degree. 

103-104.     Survey  of  English  Literature. 

A  chronological  survey  of  English  Literature  to  1800. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year.    Credit  six  hours. 

Miss  Long,  Dr.  Stochholm,  Miss  Ramage 

111-112.     Fundamentals  of  Speech. 

Correct  pronunciation,  pleasant  vocal  tone,  accurate  enun- 
ciation, and  distinct  articulation  are  developed  through  study 
of  the  principles  of  phonetics  and  pronunciation  and  by  means 
of  oral  exercises. 

Open  to  all  students  upon  advice  of  the  instructor.  Frequent  conferences. 
Two   hours   throughout   the   year.      Credit   four   hours. 

Mr.  King,  Miss  MacKinnon 

201,  202.     Descriptive  and  Narrative  Writing. 

A  study  during  the  first  semester  of  the  theory  of  descrip- 
tion, and  the  writing  of  description;  and  during  the  second 
semester  a  study  of  the  technique  of  the  short  story,  and  the 
writing  of  stories. 

Prerequisite:  English  1-2.  Open  to  sophomores  and  juniors  with  permis- 
sion of  the  department.  Two  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  two 
hours  each  semester.  Either  course  may  be  elected  independently.  Given 
in  alternate  years.     Given  in    1937-38.  Miss  Reynolds 
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203,  204.     Expository  Writing. 

During  the  first  semester,  practice  in  writing  various  types  of 
essays,  with  emphasis  on  investigation  and  the  organization 
of  reference  material;  and  during  the  second  semester,  a  study 
of  the  principles  of  modern  biography  and  practice  in  writing 
interpretative  biography. 

Prerequisite:  English  1-2.  Open  to  sophomores  and  juniors  with  permission 
of  the  department.  Two  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  two  hours 
each  semester.  Either  course  may  be  elected  independently.  Given  in 
alternate  years.     Not  given  in   1937-3  8.  Miss  Reynolds 

205,  206.     Advanced  Composition. 

A  general  course  in  writing  for  advanced  students. 

Prerequisite:  English  1-2.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  with  permission  of 
the  department.  Two  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  two  hours  each 
semester.  Course  206  may  be  elected  independently  of  course  20 J  only  by 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Mr.  Bennett 

208.     Seminar  in  Writing. 

Practice  in  various  forms  of  writing,  including  the  magazine 
article,  the  short  story  and  the  review,  with  effort  through 
revision  to  secure  finished  form. 

Prerequisite:  English  201,  202  or  203,  204;  or  205,  206.  Open  to  juniors 
and  seniors  with  permission  of  the  department.  Two  hours  second  semester. 
Credit  two  hours.  Mr.  Bennett 

209-210.     The  Technique  of  Play  Writing. 

Analysis  and  evaluation  of  methods  used  by  playwrights  of 
various  periods  in  the  treatment  of  the  problems  of  dramatic 
composition.  In  the  first  semester,  practice  through  the  drama- 
tization of  selected  short  stories.  In  the  second  semester,  the 
composition  of  original  one-act  plays. 

Prerequisite:  English  1-2.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  with  permission  of 
the  department.    Three  hours  throughout  the  year.    Credit  six  hours. 

Mr.  King 
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213-214.     Old  English. 

A  linguistic  and  literary  study  of  Old  English  prose  and 
poetry  supplemented  by  studies  in  the  later  development  of 
the  English  language. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  four  hours.  Given  in  alternate 
years.     Not  given  in   1937-3  8.  Dr.  Stochholm 

215-216.     History  of  the  English  Language. 

First  semester:  A  study  of  the  nature  of  language,  general 
tendencies  in  growth  and  decay  of  language,  sources  of  the 
vocabulary,  formation  of  words  and  changes  in  the  meaning 
of  words.  Second  semester:  A  study  of  sound  changes  and 
the  historical  development  of  grammatical  forms  from  Old 
English  to  modern  times,  supplemented  by  extensive  reading 
and  analysis  of  texts  especially  from  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Ciedit  six  hours.  Given  in  alternate 
years.     Given  in  1937-3  8.  Dr.  Stochholm 

219-220.     Chaucer. 

A  detailed  study  in  the  first  semester  of  Chaucer's  early  poems 
with  emphasis  on  Troilus  and  Criseyde  and  in  the  second 
semester  of  The  Canterbury  Tales;  in  each  semester  supple- 
mentary reading  in  other  Middle  English  texts  and  student 
reports  on  specially  assigned  topics  in  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
century  literature. 
Two  hours  throughout  the  year.     Credit  four  hours.  Dr.  Stochholm 

22  5,  226.     Shakespeare. 

A  study  of  Shakespeare,  his  period  and  his  plays,  six  of  which 
are  treated  in  detail. 

Three  hours   throughout   the  year.    Credit   three  hours  each   semester. 

Dr.  Connor 
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231,  232.     English  Drama  to  1642. 

The  development  of  English  dramatic  literature  from  its  early 
beginnings  to  the  closing  of  the  theatres. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year.    Credit  three  hours  each  semester. 

Dr.  Stochholm 

237-23  8.  English  Literature  of  the  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Centuries  Exclusive  of  the  Drama. 

A  study  during  the  first  semester  of  Elizabethan  poets  includ- 
ing Spenser  and,  during  the  second  semester,  of  Stuart  and 
Puritan  writers  including  Milton. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year.    Credit  six  hours.  Mr.  Bennett 

241,  242.  English  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century. 

The  essay,  drama  and  poetry  considered  in  relation  to  the 
social,  political  and  philosophical  background.  First  semester, 
the  Age  of  Pope;  second  semester,  the  Age  of  Johnson. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  three  hours  each  semester. 
Course  242  may  be  elected  independently  of  course  241.  Not  given  in 
1937-3  8.  Miss  Long 

251,  252.  English  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. 

An  introductory  consideration  of  the  beginnings  of  Roman- 
ticism, followed  in  the  first  semester,  by  the  study  of  Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth,  Byron,  Shelley  and  Keats;  in  the  second 
semester,  by  the  study  of  Tennyson,  Browning,  Arnold, 
Rossetti,  Swinburne  and  Meredith. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit 
three  hours  each  semester.  Course  2 $2  may  be  elected  independently  of 
course  251.     Not  given  in   1937-3  8.  Dr.  Connor 
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263,  264.     English  Prose  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

A  study  of  the  prose  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in- 
cluding in  the  first  semester  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  DeQuincey,  Lan- 
dor  and  Carlyle,  and  in  the  second  semester,  Newman,  Ruskin, 
Arnold  and  Pater. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit 
three  hours  each  semester.  Course  264  may  be  elected  independently  of 
course  263.     Not  given  in   193  7-3  8.  Miss  Ramage 

269,  270.     English  Literature  of  the  Romantic  Period. 

In  the  first  semester  a  study  of  Blake,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth, 
Lamb,  Hazlitt  and  Byron,  and  in  the  second,  of  Keats,  Shelley, 
De  Quincey,  Landor  and  Carlyle. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit 
three  hours  each  semester.  Course  270  may  be  elected  independently  of 
course  269.     Not  given  in  1937-3  8.  Dr.  Connor 

271,  272.  English  Literature  of  the  Victorian  Era. 
A  study  of  the  essayists  and  poets  of  the  last  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  with  emphasis  upon  the  social  trends  which 
influenced  their  writings.  First  semester,  Ruskin,  Newman 
and  Huxley;  Arnold  and  Tennyson.  Second  semester,  Arnold 
and  Pater;  Browning,  Rossetti  and  Swinburne. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit 
three  hours  each  semester.  Course  272  may  be  elected  independently  of 
course  271.  Miss  Ramage 

273,  274.     The  Novel. 

A  study  of  the  novel;  its  technique  and  its  relation  to  its 
times.  First  semester,  DeFoe,  Le  Sage,  Richardson,  Goethe, 
St.  Pierre,  Fielding.  Second  semester,  Scott,  Cooper,  Hugo, 
Balzac,  Hawthorne,  Tolstoy,  and  Conrad. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year.  Credit  one  hour  each  semester.  Course 
274  may  be  elected  independently  of  course  273.  Dr.  Connor 
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275,  276.     The  Development  of  the  English  Novel. 

A  study  of  the  early  types  of  fiction  that  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  novel;  a  cursory  survey  of  fiction  writers  to 
Austen.  An  intensive  study  of  representative  works  of  Aus- 
ten, Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Eliot,  Meredith  and  Hardy. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  and  to  sophomores  by  permission  of  the  de- 
partment. Two  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  two  hours  each  semester. 
Course  276  may  be  elected  independently  of  course  275.  Given  in  alternate 
years.     Not  given  in  1937-3  8.  Miss  Long 

277,  278.     American  Literature. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  literature  of  the  United 
States  from  the  Colonial  period  to  the  present  time,  with 
emphasis  upon  frontier  literature  and  international  influences. 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors.  Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 
Credit  two  hours  each  semester.  Course  278  may  be  elected  independently 
of  course  277.   Given  in  alternate  years.    Not  given  in  1937-3  8.     Miss  Long 

281,  282.     Modern  Drama. 

A  course  in  which  the  first  semester  deals  with  British  and 
American  drama  from  1860  to  1930,  the  second  with  Conti- 
nental plays  and  playwrights  from  Ibsen  to  the  present  time. 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors.  Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 
Credit  two  hours  each  semester.  An  optional  third  hour  for  juniors  and 
seniors  in  one  semester  may  be  arranged.  Course  282  may  be  elected 
independently  of  course  281.  Dr.  Connor 

287-288.     History  and  Appreciation  of  Drama. 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  drama  as  a  reflection  of  so- 
ciety, together  with  a  study  of  the  physical  aspects  of  the 
theatre  and  of  the  art  of  acting,  from  the  beginnings  in 
Greece  to  modern  times. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors,  and  to  sophomores  by  permission  of  the  de- 
partment.   Three  hours  throughout  the  year.    Credit  six  hours.    Mr.  King 
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293,  294.     Modern  Poetry. 

A  study  during  the  first  semester  of  representative  English 
poets  since  1900;  a  study  during  the  second  semester  of  repre- 
sentative American  poets,  concluding  with  the  poetic  ten- 
dencies in  both  nations  since  the  war. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors,  but  only  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
One  hour  throughout  thj  year.  Credit  one  hour  each  semester.  Course  294 
may  be  elected  independently  of  course  293.  Mr.  Bennett 

FRENCH 

(See  Modern  Languages) 

GERMAN 

(See  Modern  Languages) 

GREEK  AND  LATIN 

Professor  Dutton  Assistant  Professor  Pearl  *  Dr.  Malz 

Mr.  Pearl  f 

Greek  is  not  offered  as  a  major  subject,  but  students  whose 
major  subject  is  Latin  are  advised  to  take  Greek  as  a  related 
subject,  if  possible. 

A  student  who  elects  Latin  as  her  major  subject  must  com- 
plete thirty-six  hours  in  Latin  and  related  subjects,  of  which 
eighteen  hours  must  be  taken  in  Latin,  in  addition  to  Latin 
11,  12.  Six  additional  hours  must  be  taken  in  the  department 
of  Greek  and  Latin  or  in  Ancient  History  or  Greek  and  Roman 
Art.  The  remaining  twelve  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Greek  and  Latin  or  in  one  of  the  following  related 
subjects:  English,  French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  Ancient 
History,  and  Ancient  Art.     Attention  is  especially  called  to 


*  On  sabbatical  leave   1936-37. 
t  1936-37. 
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the  courses  in  Greek  and  Roman  Art.  (See  Art  101-102,  105, 
106,  201,  2  02).  Courses  taken  to  meet  the  general  require- 
ments for  the  degree  may  not  be  counted  in  the  major  subject 
requirements.  Latin  11,  12  is  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses 
in  Latin  except  1-2,  3-4,  131,  132,  191-192,  unless  special 
permission  is  granted  by  the  head  of  the  department. 

Students  who  have  offered  less  than  three  units  of  Latin  for  entrance 
credit  and  who  wish  to  take  the  subject  in  college  are  asked  to  consult  the 
head  of  the  department. 

GREEK 

1-2.     Elementary  Greek. 

A  course  covering  the  fundamental  facts  of  Greek  grammar 
with  practice  in  reading  and  writing.  The  reading  includes 
selections  from  Plato  and  quotations  from  other  master- 
pieces of  prose  and  poetry.   Allen's  First  Year  of  Greek. 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors,  and  freshmen  who  have  met  the 
four-unit  entrance  requirement  in  Latin.  Three  hours  throughout  the 
year.    Credit  six  hours.  Dr.  Malz 

103,  104.     Plato  and  Homer. 

Plato:  Apology  and  Crito,  and  selections  from  other  dia- 
logues. Lectures  on  the  relation  of  Plato  to  the  history  of 
philosophical  thought.  Homer:  Iliad  or  Odyssey,  selected 
books.    Study  of  the  Greek  epic  and  its  place  in  literature. 

Prerequisite:  Greek  1-2  or  two  units  at  entrance.  Three  hours  through- 
out the  year.    Credit  three  hours  each  semester.     Dr.  Dutton,  Dr.  Malz 

111-112.     Greek  Literature  in  Translation. 

A  survey  of  Greek  literature  from  Homor  to  Theocritus  with 
special  emphasis  upon  epic  and  dramatic  poetry.  Lectures, 
reading  and  reports. 

A  knowledge  of  Greek  is  not  necessary.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and 
seniors.    Two  hours  throughout  the  year.    Credit  four  hours.    Dr.  Dutton 
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191-192.     Classical  Civilization. 

A  study  of  the  elements  of  classical  civilization  which  have 
profoundly  affected  the  development  of  our  own  culture. 
The  course  deals  particularly  with  the  contributions  of  the 
Greeks  in  art,  literature,  science,  philosophy,  religion  and  po- 
litical ideas,  and  of  the  Romans  in  art,  literature,  government 
and  law. 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors,  and  to  qualified  freshmen  by  per- 
mission of  the  instructors.  Required  for  students  who  do  not  study  Latin 
or  Greek  in  college.  This  is  the  same  course  as  History  191-192.  Three 
hours  throughout  the  year.    Credit  six  hours. 

Dr.  Hudson  and  cooperating  professors 

205-206.     Athenian  Drama. 

Reading  and  study  of  selected  plays  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles 
and  Euripides.  Aristophanes,  one  play.  Lectures  on  the  Greek 
theatre  and  Greek  drama. 

Prerequisite:  Greek  103-104.  Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit 
six  hours.  Dr.  Malz 

207.  Greek  Historians. 

Selections  from  Herodotus  and  Thucydides. 

Three  hours  first  semester.     Credit  three  hours.  Dr.  Malz 

208.  Attic  Orators. 
Selected  orations. 

Three  hours  second  semester.     Credit  three  hours.     Not  given  in   1937-3  8. 

210.     Greek  Lyric,  Elegiac  and  Iambic  Poetry. 
Selections. 

Three  hours  second  semester.     Credit  three  hours.  Dr.  Malz 
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LATIN 
1-2.     Vergil  and  Ovid. 

Selections  from  Vergil,  Aeneid  I- VI,  and  from  the  Meta- 
morphoses of  Ovid.    Latin  composition. 

Open  to  students  who  present  three  units  of  Latin  for  entrance  of  which 
the  third  unit  is  Cicero.  Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  six 
hours.  Dr.  Malz 

3-4.     Cicero. 

Three  orations  against  Catiline,  the  oration  for  the  poet 
Archias,  and  the  De  Amicitia.    Latin  composition. 

Open  to  students  who  present  for  entrance  three  units  of  Latin  of  which 
the  third  unit  is  Vergil.  Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  six 
hours.  Mr.  Pearl 

11,  12.     Livv  and  Horace. 

Early  Rome:  A  study  of  Livy's  History,  Book  I,  with  col- 
lateral readings  from  primary  and  secondary  sources,  and 
consideration  of  the  value  of  the  legends  as  historical  evi- 
dence in  the  light  of  archaeological  discoveries. 

Horace,  Odes  and  Epodes:  Introductory  study  of  the  history 
of  Latin  literature. 

Open  to  students  who  present  four  uniits  of  Latin  for  entrance.  Three 
hours  throughout  the  year.     Credit  three  hours  each  semester.       Mr.  Pearl 

21-22.     Composition. 

Primarily  for  freshmen  and  sophomores.  Students  planning  to  elect  Latin 
as  a  major  subject  are  advised  to  take  this  course  in  combination  with  a 
reading  course.  Prerequisite:  Four  units  of  entrance  Latin  or  Latin  1-2. 
One  hour  throughout  the  year.    Credit  two  hours.  Miss  Pearl 

103.     Lyric  and  Elegiac  Poetry. 

Catullus,  Tibullus,  Propertius  and  Ovid.    Study  of  lyric  and 

elegiac  metres.   The  development  of  Roman  elegy. 

Three  hours  first  semester.     Credit  three  hours.  Mr.  Pearl 
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104.     Vergil,  Bucolics,  Georgics,  Aeneid,  VII-XII. 

A  literary  study  of  the  works  of  Vergil,  his  sources  and  in- 
fluence. 

Three  hours  second  semester.     Credit  three  hours.  Mr.  Pearl 

131.     Roman  Private  Life. 

The  daily  life  of  ancient  Rome,  the  classes  of  society,  educa- 
tion, marriage,  amusements,  religion.  Lectures  illustrated  with 
photographs  and  slides. 

A  knowledge  of  Latin  is  not  essential.  Two  hours  first  semester.  Credit 
two  hours.  Dr.  Robinson 

191-192.     Classical  Civilization. 

This  is  the  same  course  as  Greek  191-192. 

205.  Roman  Comedy. 

Selected  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence.  The  origin,  develop- 
ment and  characteristics  of  Roman  Comedy.  Study  of  archaic 
and  colloquial  Latin.   Reading  of  the  simpler  metres. 

Three   hours   first  semester.      Credit   three  hours.      Not   given   in    193  7-3  8. 

Dr.  Dutton 

206.  Cicero:  Letters. 

A  study  of  Cicero  in  his  relation  to  the  political  events  and 
leaders  of  his  time;  his  private  life,  character  and  personal 
friends. 

Three  hours  second  semester.     Credit  three  hours.     Not  given  in   1937-38. 

Dr.  Malz 

207.  Roman  Satire. 

Reading  of  selected  satires  of  Horace  and  Juvenal,  and  study 
of  other  Roman  satirists  by  lectures  and  special  topics. 

Three   hours   first   semester.      Credit   three   hours.      Given   in    1937-38. 

Dr.  Malz 
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208.  Lucretius. 

De  Rcrum  Natura,  selections. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  doing  major  work  in  the  department.  Three 
hours   second   semester.     Credit   three   hours.      Given   in    1937-3  8. 

Dr.  Dutton 

209.  Tacitus. 

Germania  and  Agricola,  with  selections  from  the  Annals  or 
Histories.   Survey  of  the  literature  of  the  early  empire. 

Three  hours  first  semester.  Credit  three  hours.  Given  when  desired  by  a 
sufficient  number  of  students. 

211.  Pliny's  Letters. 

Study  of  Roman  life  in  the  time  of  Domitian  and  Trajan. 

Three   hours   first  semester.      Credit   three   hours.      Not   given   in    193  7-3  8. 

Miss  Pearl 

212.  Cicero's  Philosophical  Works. 

Tusculan  Disputations,  Book  I  with  selections  from  Books 
II  and  V;  selections  from  the  De  Officiis  and  other  works. 
Assignments  for  private  reading  and  sight  reading  will  be 
adapted  to  the  previous  reading  of  the  members  of  the  class. 

Two  or  three  hours  one  semester,  with  corresponding  credit.  Not  given 
in  193  7-3  8.  Dr.  Dutton 

215-216.     Sight  Reading  and  Translation  of  Latin. 
Two  hours  of  recitation  with  one  hour  of  private  reading. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year.     Credit  two  hours.  Mr.  Pearl 

221-222.     Advanced  Composition. 

Prerequisite:  Latin  21-22.  Junior  and  senior  elective.  One  hour  through- 
out the  year,  or  two  hours  first  semester.    Credit  two  hours.       Dr.  Malz 
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HISTORY  AND  GOVERNMENT 

Professor  Hudson  Professor  Sparrow  Professor  Raymond  * 

Associate  Professor   Fraser         Dr.   Develin         Miss  MacDonald** 

A  student  who  elects  History  as  her  major  subject  must 
complete  thirty-six  hours  in  History  and  related  subjects,  in- 
cluding a  course  in  the  Principles  of  Economics.  Twenty-one 
hours  must  be  in  the  department,  and  ten  of  these  must  be  in 
one  of  the  following  fields  of  History:  Ancient  History, 
English  History,  American  History  or  Modern  European  His- 
tory. The  remaining  hours  may  be  taken  either  in  the  depart- 
ment or  in  related  subjects.  Among  the  courses  recognized 
as  related  are  those  in  the  literature,  or  in  the  art  of  the  people 
and  period  which  correspond  to  the  work  in  History,  and  those 
in  Government  and  in  Economics  which  bear  a  close  relation 
to  such  work. 

Government  is  not  offered  as  a  major  subject,  but  students 
whose  major  subject  is  History  may  satisfy  the  requirement  of 
the  department  for  concentration  in  a  particular  field  by  offer- 
ing ten  hours  in  Government.  Such  students  must  then  take 
eleven  additional  hours  in  the  department  in  courses  closely 
bearing  on  those  offered  as  the  field  of  concentration,  and  also 
a  course  in  the  Principles  of  Economics.  Further  hours  to 
complete  the  total  of  thirty-six  may  be  taken  either  in  the 
department  or  in  related  subjects,  such  as  those  courses  in 
Economics,  Sociology  and  Philosophy  which  bear  a  close  rela- 
tion to  the  work  in  Government. 

Courses  taken  to  meet  the  general  requirements  for  the  de- 
gree may  not  be  counted  toward  fulfilling  the  requirements  in 
the  major  subject.  A  course  numbered  below  100  is  prere- 
quisite for  all  other  courses  in  History.    The  aim  of  the  prere- 
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quisite  course  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  college  study 
of  history,  and  to  give  training  in  historical  method. 

HISTORY 
1-2.     General  European  History. 

The  course  covers  the  development  of  the  chief  institutions 
of  the  Middle  Ages — feudalism,  the  guild,  the  manor,  the 
Church  and  the  medieval  empire.  Study  is  then  made  of  the 
Renaissance,  the  Reformation,  the  wars  of  religion,  the  de- 
velopment of  nationalism,  the  Commercial  and  Industrial 
Revolutions  and  their  results,  the  development  of  democracy 
and  the  World  War.  One  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the 
student  a  background  for  the  better  understanding  of  the 
present. 

Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  History  3-4.  Three  hours  through- 
out   the    year.      Credit    six    hours.  Dr.    Raymond,    Miss    Fraser, 

Miss  MacDonald 

3-4.     The  Ancient  World. 

History  of  Greece,  first  semester;  History  of  Rome,  second 
semester.  After  a  glance  at  some  of  the  achievements  of  civi- 
lization before  the  Greeks,  the  course  deals  with  the  political 
history  and  culture  of  Greece  and  Rome  with  some  attention 
to  the  life  of  the  people  and  the  contributions  of  classical 
civilization  to  our  own. 

Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  History  1-2.  Three  hours  through- 
out the  year.    Credit  six  hours.  Dr.  Hudson 

5,  6.  Englishmen  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Centuries. 

An  introductory  study  of  two  periods  of  English  history.  In 
the  first  semester  the  course  covers  the  Tudor  period  stressing 
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the  part  that  Englishmen  played  in  the  great  world  move- 
ments of  the  time, — the  Renaissance,  the  Reformation,  and 
discovery  and  trade.  In  the  second  semester  it  takes  up  the 
Stuart  period  in  which  England  worked  out  in  her  colonies 
and  in  her  own  island  laboratories  some  of  the  fundamental 
problems  of  self-government. 

Open  to  freshmen  who  have  had  European,  English  or  American  history 
in  the  last  two  years  of  preparatory  school.  History  5  is  prerequisite  to 
History  6.  Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  three  hours  each 
semester.  Miss  Sparrow 

105-106.     History  of  the  English  People. 

A  survey  course  from  the  forming  of  the  English  nation  to 
the  Napoleonic  Wars.  The  first  semester  covers  the  welding  of 
the  races  and  the  interplay  of  cultures.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  English  feudalism  and  to  those  constitutional  and 
social  developments  which  differentiated  the  life  of  the  English 
people  from  that  of  the  Continent  and  which  form  the  heri- 
tage of  America  and  the  British  Empire.  In  the  second  semes- 
ter the  chief  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  development  of  Parlia- 
ment and  the  growth  of  the  Empire. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  six  hours.  No  seniors  are  ad- 
mitted  to   this   course  except   by   permission  of   the   department. 

Miss  Sparrow 

107-108.  Studies  in  English  Literature  as  Source 
Material  of  English  History. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  show  how  the  age,  its  limitations 
and  ideals,  beats  through  folk  literature,  and  how  his  environ- 
ment affects  the  creative  writer.  Special  studies  are  made 
each  year  of  such  materials  as  the  Robin  Hood  Ballads,  Shake- 
speare's Tempest  as  contrasted  with  Dryden's  rewriting  there- 
of, class-conscious  writings  such  as  Piers  Plowman  and  Frois- 
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sart's  Chronicle,  and  escape  literature  such  as  Malory's  Morte 
d' Arthur  and  More's  Utopia. 

A  course  designed  for  students  taking  History  105-106.  Open  to  students 
who  have  taken  History  105-106.  One  hour  throughout  the  year.  Credit 
two  hours.  Miss  Sparrow 

111-112.     History  of  the  United  States. 
A  survey  of  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year.     Credit  six  hours.  Miss  Fraskr 

123.  The  Era  of  the  French  Revolution. 

A  study  of  the  political  and  social  causes  which  led  to  the 
French  Revolution,  the  extension  of  revolutionary  principles 
into  neighboring  countries,  the  subversion  of  these  principles 
by  Napoleon  and  their  effects  on  the  settlements  arrived  at 
by  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

Two  hours  first  semester.  Credit  two  hours.  Given  in  alternate  years. 
Not  given  in   1937-3  8.  Dr.  Raymond 

124.  The  Epoch  of  Nationalism,  1815  to  1870. 

A  study  of  the  attempts  of  European  powers  to  enforce  the 
treaties  of  Vienna;  the  consequent  revival  of  revolutionary 
principles,  their  heightening  due  to  the  introduction  of  the 
factory  system;  the  revolutions  of  1820,  of  1830  and  of  1848; 
and  the  compromise  involved  in  the  acceptance  of  national- 
ism, as  manifested  in  the  unification  of  Italy  and  of  Germany. 

Two  hours  second  semester.  Credit  two  hours.  Given  in  alternate  years. 
Not  given  in  1.937-3  8.  Miss  MacDonald 

125.  The  Colonial  Policy  of  European  Nations. 

A  study  of  the  reasons  for  overseas  expansion,  methods  of 
territorial  acquisition  and  exploitation,  and  types  of  colonial 
government. 

Two  hours  first  semester.  Credit  two  hours.  Given  in  alternate  years. 
Given  in  1937-38.  Dr.  Raymond 
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126.     The  Era  of  Empire-Building. 

A  study  of  modern  imperialism  with  special  consideration  of 
those  consequent  international  difficulties  which  culminated 
in  the  World  War. 

Two  hours  second  semester.  Credit  two  hours.  Given  in  alternate  years. 
Given  in  1937-38.  Dr.  Raymond 

127-12  8.     Modern  European  History. 

A  course  tracing  the  development  and  interrelationships  of 
European  nations  from  the  Final  Act  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  to  the  contemporary  situation  resulting,  in  part,  from 
the  treaties  drafted  by  the  Conference  of  Paris  at  the  close  of 
the  World  War.  A  study  will  be  made  of  the  rise  of  the  Mid- 
dle Class  to  dominance,  its  social  and  political  achievements 
and  the  efforts  made  for  its  subversion. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  six  hours.  Given  in  alternate 
years.     Given  in  1937-3  8.  Dr.  Raymond 

191-192.     Classical  Civilization. 

A  study  of  the  elements  of  classical  civilization  which  have 
profoundly  affected  the  development  of  our  own  culture. 
The  course  deals  particularly  with  the  contributions  of  the 
Greeks  in  art,  literature,  science,  philosophy,  religion  and 
political  ideas,  and  of  the  Romans  in  art,  literature,  govern- 
ment and  law. 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors,  and  to  qualified  freshmen  by 
permission  of  the  instructors.  Required  for  students  who  do  not  study 
Latin  or  Greek  in  college.  This  course  does  not  satisfy  the  special  require- 
ment of  six  hours  in  history,  but  may  be  counted  to  satisfy  the  general 
requirement  of  Group  III.  Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  six 
hours.  Dr.  Hudson  and  cooperating  professors 

201.     Encland  under  the  Tudors. 

A  study  of  the  religious  and  economic  changes  in  Great  Britain 
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during  the  sixteenth  century;  England's  relations  with  the 
Continent,  the  rise  of  popular  monarchy  and  the  development 
of  individualism.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  literature,  music  and 
architecture  as  source  material  for  the  period. 

Prerequisite:  History  105-106,  except  by  permission  of  the  department. 
Two  hours  first  semester.  Credit  two  hours.  Given  in  alternate  years. 
Given  in   1937-3  8.  Miss  Sparrow 

202.     England  under  the  Stuarts. 

This  course  stresses  the  development  of  organized  opinion  in 
the  struggle  of  Puritanism  and  Parliament  with  Church  and 
King;  the  Cromwellian  experiment  and  the  reaction;  the  de- 
velopment of  parties;  the  founding  of  an  overseas  empire;  the 
revolution  of  168  8,  the  political  theories  of  Locke  and  the  ac- 
cession of  the  House  of  Hanover. 

Prerequisite:  History  105-106,  except  by  permission  of  the  department. 
Two  hours  second  semester.  Credit  two  hours.  Given  in  alternate  years. 
Given  in    1937-3  8.  Miss  Sparrow 

203-204.     Great  Britain  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

A  study  of  the  inheritance  of  the  eighteenth  century;  the 
political  theories  of  Locke;  the  development  of  the  colonies 
and  the  slower  development  of  the  English  Constitution;  the 
theory  and  practice  of  Mercantilism;  the  American  Revolu- 
tion and  its  implications;  the  industries  of  the  pre-machine 
age;  the  Industrial  Revolution,  its  problems  and  adjustments; 
the  development  of  public  opinion  and  its  imperfect  expres- 
sion in  the  two  parties;  English  social  life,  and  its  expression 
in  the  literature  and  art  of  the  period. 

Prerequisite:  History  105-106,  except  by  permission  of  the  department. 
Two  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  four  hours.  An  optional  third 
hour  in  each  semester  may  be  arranged.  Given  in  alternate  years.  Not 
given  in   1937-38.  Miss  Sparrow 
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205-206.     Modern  British  History. 

A  study  of  British  history  from  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  to  modern  times,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  widen- 
ing of  the  suffrage  and  the  development  of  the  federative 
principle  of  the  present  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

Prerequisite:  History  105-106,  except  by  permission  of  the  department. 
Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  six  hours.  Given  in  alternate 
years.     Not  given  in  1937-3  8.  Dr.  Raymond,  Miss  MacDonald 

211-212.     History  of  the  United  States  since  186 J. 

An  intensive  course  in  the  recent  history  of  the  United 
States.  Stress  will  be  laid  on  the  political,  social  and 
economic  reconstruction  following  the  Civil  War,  on  indus- 
trialism and  the  parties,  imperialism,  the  Roosevelt  policies, 
the  Wilson  era  and  post-war  problems. 

Prerequisite:  History  111-112,  except  by  permission  of  the  department. 
Two  hours  throughout  the  year.     Credit  four  hours.  Miss  Frashr 

213.  American  Colonial  History,  1492  to  1750. 

A  study  covering  the  age  of  discovery  and  exploration,  the 
period  of  international  rivalry  in  the  planting  of  colonies  in 
the  Americas,  the  dominance  of  English  institutions  on  the 
North  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Prerequisite:  History  111-112,  except  by  permission  of  the  department. 
Two  hours  first  semester.  Credit  two  hours.  Given  in  alternate  years. 
Not  given  in    193  7-3  8.  Miss  Fraser 

214.  The  American  Revolution. 

A  study  of  causes  of  the  Revolution,  revolutionary  opinion  in 
the  colonies,  the  military  campaigns,  the  results  of  the  war, 
the  period  of  the  Confederation,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Constitution. 

Prerequisite:  History  111-112,  except  by  permission  of  the  department. 
Two  hours  second  semester.  Credit  two  hours.  Given  in  alternate  years. 
Not  given  in  1937-3  8.  Miss  Fraser 
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243.  Greece  in  the  Fifth  Century  B.  C. 

A  study  of  the  Greek  states,  particularly  of  Athens,  from 
510  to  404  B.  C.  It  is  based  chiefly  upon  the  reading 
of  the  ancient  authors  in  translation,  especially  Herodotus 
and  Thucydides,  and  aims  to  introduce  the  student  to  some  of 
the  historical  problems  involved  in  the  political  history  of 
Greece  in  the  fifth  century  B.  C. 

Junior  and  senior  elective;  open  to  sophomores  who  have  had  History  3-4, 
by  permission  of  the  department.  Three  hours  first  semester.  Credit 
three   hours.      Given   in   alternate   years.      Not   given  in    1937-3S. 

Dr.  Hudson 

244.  The  Last  Century  of  the  Roman  Republic,  133 
to  31  B.C. 

A  study  of  the  political  history  of  Rome  from  the  Gracchi 
to  the  battle  of  Actium,  emphasizing  the  conditions  that  led 
to  the  breakdown  of  the  government  under  the  Republic  and 
its  transformation  to  an  empire.  It  includes  considerable  read- 
ing of  the  ancient  authors  and  the  discussion  of  historical 
problems. 

Junior  and  senior  elective;  open  to  sophomores  who  have  had  History  3-4, 
by  permission  of  the  department.  Three  hours  second  semester.  Credit 
three   hours.      Given  in   alternate   years.      Not   given   in    1937-3  8. 

Dr..  Hudson 

245.  The  Mediterranean  World  in  the  Third  and 
Second  Centuries  B.  C. 

The  history  of  the  states  about  the  Mediterranean  from 
Alexander  to  the  Gracchi.  The  course  studies  the  Hellenistic 
monarchies  and  their  civilization,  the  political  experiments  of 
the  Greek  leagues,  Rome's  conquest  of  Italy,  her  wars  with 
Carthage  and  Macedonia,  and  the  results  of  her  contact  with 
Greek  culture. 

Junior  and  senior  elective;  open  to  sophomores  who  have  had  History  3-4, 
by  permission  of  the  department.  Two  hours  first  semester.  Credit  two 
hours.     Given  in  alternate  years.     Given  in   1937-3  8.  Dr.  Hudson 
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246.  The  Roman  Empire  from  Augustus  to  Marcus 
Aurelius. 

A  study  of  the  Roman  Empire  during  the  first  two  centuries, 
dealing  with  Augustus'  solution  of  the  problems  of  empire, 
the  development  of  the  imperial  civil  service,  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  army,  the  frontiers  and  provincial  government. 
The  course  takes  up  the  Romanization  of  typical  provinces 
and  considers  general  conditions  in  the  Empire  in  the  second 
century  A.D. 

Junior  and  senior  elective;  open  to  sophomores  who  have  had  History  3-4, 
by  permission  of  the  department.  Two  hours  second  semester.  Credit  two 
hours.     Given  in  alternate  years.     Given  in   1937-3  8.  Dr.  Hudson 

318.  Studies  in  the  Technique  of  Historical  Research. 
The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  the 
problems  of  research  in  History.  The  course  opens  with  a 
preliminary  study  of  Allen  Johnson's  The  Historian  and  His- 
torical Evidence.  The  problems  based  on  this  text  are  set,  as 
far  as  possible,  from  manuscript  material  in  the  neighborhood: 
letters,  diaries,  parish  records,  etc.  Each  student  is  then  given  a 
small  piece  of  research,  the  materials  for  which  are  to  be  found 
not  only  in  the  library,  but  also  in  the  countryside.  The  stu- 
dent is  able  to  experience  the  discipline  of  finding  evidence,  of 
sifting  it  and  of  drawing  conclusions  therefrom. 
Open  only  to  students  who  are  doing  major  work  in  the  department.  Two 
hours  second   semester.      Credit   two  hours.      Given  in    1937-3  8. 

Miss  Sparront 

320.  Introduction  to  the  Technique  of  Historical 
Research. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  historical  criticism  and  historio- 
graphy with  some  practice  in  their  application  to  selected  his- 
torical problems. 

Open  only  to  students  who  are  doing  major  work  in  the  department.  Two 
hours  second  semester.     Credit  two  hours.     Not  given   in    193  7-3  8. 

Dr.  Hudson  or  Dr.   Raymond 
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323,  324.     Topics  in  Modern  European  History. 

Topics  will  be  selected  that  deal  with  problems  resulting  from 
the  Franco-Prussian  War  and  the  subsequent  alliances  and 
understandings  of  the  Powers;  the  efforts  to  solve  the  Eastern 
Question  by  war  and  by  international  agreements;  the  open- 
ing up  of  Africa  and  the  ushering  in  of  the  new  imperialism; 
the  Russo-Japanese  War  and  its  effects  on  Europe;  efforts  to 
terminate  or  retard  the  race  in  armaments;  the  World  War 
and  post-war  reconstruction. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Special  interests  formed  by  members  of  the 
class  through  previous  study  of  history,  government  and  economics  will 
determine  the  material  selected  for  a  particular  semester.  Three  hours 
throughout  the  year.  Credit  three  hours  each  semester.  Either  semester 
may  be  elected  independently.  This  course  will  be  given  on  student  request. 

Dr.  Raymond 

GOVERNMENT 
101-102.     American  Government. 

A  study  of  the  historical  development  and  present  structure  of 
the  federal,  state  and  local  governments  in  the  United  States. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year.     Credit  six  hours.  Dr.  Develin 

103,  104.    British  and  European  Governments. 
The  first  semester  is  devoted   to  the  governments  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  British  Dominions;  the  second  semester  chiefly 
to  the  governments  of  France,  Italy,  Germany  and  Russia. 

It  is  desirable  that  a  course  in  American  Government  should  precede  Gov- 
ernment 103,  104.  Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  three  hours 
each  semester.  Dr.  Develin 

104(a).     British  and  European  Governments. 
A  condensation  of  Government  103,  104. 

It  is  desirable  that  a  course  in  American  Government  should  precede  Gov- 
ernment 104  (a).  Three  hours  second  semester.  Credit  three  hours. 
Given  in  1936-37  only.  Dr.  Develin 
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2  03.     American  Political  Parties. 

A  study  of  party  history,  the  place  of  parties  in  government, 

party  policies  and  the  machinery  of  elections. 

Prerequisite:      Government    101-102.      Two    hours    first    semester.      Credit 
two  hours.  Dr.  Develin 

204.     Local  Government. 

A  study  of  the  structure  and  operation  of  local  governments 

in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

Prerequisite:      Government    101-102.      Two  hours  second  semester.     Credit 
two  hours.  Dr.  Develin 

209-210.     International  Relations. 

After  a  survey  of  the  historical  background,  such  matters  are 

considered  as  nationalism,  economic  imperialism,  the  balance  of 

power,  treaties,  diplomatic  procedure,  the  League  of  Nations, 

the  laws  of  war  and  neutrality.     Concrete  examples  of  general 

principles  are  taken  from  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  United 

States. 

Prerequisite:     Six  hours  of  Government,  or  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 
Three  hours  throughout  the  year.     Credit  six  hours.  Dr.  Develin 

HYGIENE  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Dr.  Rice  Associate  Professor  Rogers  Miss  Staael 

Miss  Davis  Miss  Delano 

HYGIENE 

3.     Lectures  on  Personal  Hygiene. 

A  series  of  lectures  and  conferences  will  be  held  for  enter- 
ing students  during  the  first  semester,  covering  general  laws 
of  hygiene  and  individual  health  problems,  which  will  en- 
deavor to  place  before  each  student  the  ideal  of  a  well-balanced 
program  of  daily  living.  All  entering  students  are  required 
to  attend  these  lectures. 
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An  examination  in  the  fundamentals  of  personal  hygiene 
will  be  given  in  the  fall  to  all  entering  students.  Those  who 
pass  this  examination  will  be  exempt  from  the  lectures  but  all 
entering  students  will  be  required  to  have  conferences  and  to 
keep  health   charts,  on   the   advice   of   the   department. 

No  credit. 

101.     Hygiene. 

A  study  of  personal  and  community  hygiene.  This  course  ful- 
fills the  requirement  of  the  West  Law  for  teaching  in  the 
Virginia  public  schools. 

Three  hours  first  semester.  Credit  three  hours.  Given  in  alternate  years. 
Given  in   1937-3  8.  Dr.  Rice 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Two  hours  of  work  in  physical  education  are  required  of 
freshmen  and  sophomores  throughout  the  year.  At  the  time 
of  her  physical  examination,  each  student  is  given  a  health 
grade  by  the  college  physician.  Those  with  a  grade  of  A  may 
elect  their  work  in  physical  education;  those  with  a  grade  of 
B  may  elect  with  supervision  and  advice;  those  with  a  grade 
of  C  will  be  limited  in  their  choice  of  activities  and  those  with 
a  grade  of  D  must  postpone  their  work  in  physical  education 
until  their  grade  has  been  raised.  Students  needing  corrective 
or  remedial  work  are  advised  to  take  course  5  or  6  (Body 
Mechanics)  either  as  elective  or  required  work  in  physical 
education.  The  course  in  body  mechanics  may  be  required  for 
four  years,  or  work  in  addition  to  the  two  hours  a  week  may 
be  required  during  the  first  two  years,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
department. 

Special  classes  are  arranged  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of 
students  whose  physical  condition  warrants  a  modified  pro- 
gram. 
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On  her  arrival  at  Sweet  Briar  each  entering  student  is  given 
a  thorough  examination  by  the  department  of  Hygiene  and 
Physical  Education.  Examinations  are  also  given  at  the  end 
of  freshman  and  sophomore  years  and  to  members  of  the  senior 
class.  In  addition,  a  special  examination  is  required  of  students 
playing  on  hockey,  lacrosse  and  basketball  teams,  or  taking 
dancing. 

Students  must  secure  their  costumes  for  physical  education 
work  through  the  department  and  the  Athletic  Association. 

Before  a  student  can  participate  in  riding  or  swimming  she 
must  obtain  written  permission  from  her  parent  or  guardian 
and  file  this  with  the  department.  Both  of  these  sports  are 
supervised  by  competent  persons  and  every  effort  is  made  to 
prevent  accidents. 

Required  Courses 

The  year's  program  in  Physical  Education  is  divided  into 
three  seasons — fall,  winter,  spring.  Two  hours  credit  is  given 
upon  successful  completion  of  one  year  of  required  work. 

In  special  cases  a  qualified  student  may  enroll  in  a  second  semester 
course  independently  of  the  first. 

1.  Outdoor  Sports,  Fall.    Archery,  Hockey,  Lacrosse,  Riding. 

2.  Outdoor  Sports,  Spring.  Archery,  Baseball,  Boating  and 
Canoeing,  Riding,  Tennis. 

Required  of  all  freshmen  and  other  entering  students  who  do 
not  present  credit  for  equivalent  work  from  another  institu- 
tion. 

Two  periods  throughout  the  fall  and  spring.    Credit  two-thirds  hour  each. 
Miss  Rogers,    Miss  Staael,  Miss  Davis,   Miss  Delano 

3.  Outdoor  Sports,  Fall.    Archery,  Hockey,  Lacrosse,  Riding. 

4.  Outdoor  Sports,  Spring.  Archery,  Baseball,  Boating  and 
Canoeing,  Riding,  Tennis. 
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Required  of  all  sophomores. 

Prerequisite:  Courses  1  and  2  or  their  equivalents.  These  courses  must  be 
taken  immediately  following  the  completion  of  course  1-2.  Two  periods 
throughout  the  fall  and  spring.    Credit  two-thirds  hour  each. 

Miss  Rogers,  Miss  Staael,  Miss  Davis,  Miss  Delano 

Winter  Activities 
The  following  courses  are  offered  during  the  winter: 

5.  Body  Mechanics.    Freshmen. 

6.  Body  Mechanics.    Sophomores. 

Individual  and  class  work  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
students  having  postural  or  other  defects  which  may  be  cor- 
rected, or  of  students  who  are  unfit  for  the  more  strenuous 
work  of  courses  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12. 

Courses  5  and  6  may  be  required  for  four  years,  or  work 
in  addition  to  the  two  hours  a  week  may  be  required  during 
the  first  two  years,  at  the  discretion  of  the  department,  but 
not  more  than  four  hours  credit  may  be  received  for  work  in 
physical  education.  Miss  Davis 

7.  Basketball.    Freshmen. 

8.  Basketball.     Sophomores. 

Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores  with  a  health  grade  of  B. 
Miss  Rogers,  Miss  Davis,  Miss  Delano 

9.  Dancing.     Freshmen. 

10.  Dancing.     Sophomores. 

Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores  with  a  health  grade  of  B. 

Miss  Staael 

11.  Gymnastics. 

Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores  with  a  health  grade  of  B. 

Danish  exercises,  apparatus,  games. 

Miss  Delano 
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12.  Games.    Badminton,  Deck  Tennis  and  Volleyball. 

Open  to  students  with  a  grade  of  B  or  to  those  with  a 
grade  of  C  on  advice  of  the  college  physician. 

Miss  Rogers,   Miss  Delano 

13.  Dancing.    Spring  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  done  work  of  high  quality  in 
dancing.  Miss  Staael 

Elective  Work 

Archery,  'Badminton,  Baseball,  Basketball,  Boating  and 
Canoeing,  Dancing,  Deck  Tennis,  Gymnastics,  Hockey,  La- 
crosse, Riding,  Tennis.  In  addition  to  the  required  work  the 
above  activities  may  be  elected  by  students  whose  physical 
condition  warrants  their  participation. 

Hiking,  Squash  Racquets,  Tap  Dancing,  Swimming.  In- 
struction and  leadership  are  given  by  the  student  heads  and 
members  of  the  department  of  Physical  Education  in  the 
above  mentioned  activities. 

No  credit. 

Dancing.  The  Sweet  Briar  Dance  Group  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity for  advanced  work  in  dancing  to  those  of  sufficient 
interest  and  ability.  Members  of  the  Dance  Group  do  their 
own  choreography  and  present  to  the  community  demonstra- 
tion in  dance  technique  and  programs  of  dances  from  time 
to  time  during  the  year. 

Dance  Recitals,  Lake  Day,  Sweet  Briar  Horse  Show,  Fox 
Hunts,  Drag  Hunts,  Local  Horse  Shows,  Tournament  and 
Match  Games,  all  conducted  by  the  Athletic  Association  and 
the  department  of  Physical  Education,  offer  an  opportunity 
for  demonstration  and  exhibition  as  well  as  participation,  in 
the  above  activities. 
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ITALIAN 

(See  Modern  Languages) 

MATHEMATICS 

Professor  Morenus  Dr.  Cole 

A  student  who  elects  Mathematics  as  her  major  subject 
must  complete  thirty-six  hours  in  Mathematics  and  related 
subjects,  twenty-four  hours  of  which  must  be  in  advanced 
courses  in  the  department.  Mathematics  105,  106,  207-208 
must  be  included  and  either  311-312  or  313-314  must  be 
taken  in  the  senior  year.  The  remaining  twelve  hours  may 
be  elected  in  Chemistry,  Economics,  Music,  Philosophy,  or 
Physics.  Courses  taken  to  meet  the  general  requirements  for 
the  degree  may  not  be  counted  in  the  major  subject  require- 
ments. 

1.  Plane  Trigonometry. 

Three  hours  first  semester.    Credit  three  hours. 

Dr.  Morenus,  Dr.  Cole 

2.  Solid  Geometry. 

Three  hours  second  semester.    Credit  three  hours. 

Dr.  Morenus,  Dr.  Cole 

3.  Algebra. 

Topics  including  permutations  and  combinations,  probability, 
undetermined  coefficients,  the  binomial  theorem  for  fractional 
and  negative  exponents,  the  theory  of  logarithms,  determin- 
ants, complex  numbers,  elementary  theory  of  equations. 

For  freshmen  who  have  entrance  credit  for  Trigonometry.  Three  hours 
first  semester.    Credit  three  hours.  Dr.  Cole 

6.     College  Geometry. 

A    synthetic    treatment    of    some    of    the    topics   of    modern 
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geometry,  including  similar  figures,  triangles,  circles,  the  nine- 
point  circle,  harmonic  section,  inversion. 

For  freshmen  who  have  entrance  credit  for  Solid  Geometry.  Three  hours 
second   semester.      Credit   three   hours.      Not   given   in    1937-38. 

Dr.  Morenus 

8.     Introduction  to  Analysis. 

Some  principles  of  Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  1  or  3  or  the  equivalent.  Three  hours  second 
semester.      Credit  three  hours.  Dr.   Cole 

11-12.     Elementary  Mathematical  Analysis. 
A  unified  course  combining  some  of  the  ideas  of  Trigonome- 
try, Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus. 

For  freshmen  who  have  entrance  credit  for  Trigonometry  and  Solid  Geom- 
etry. Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  six  hours.  Not  given 
in  1937-38.  Dr.  Cole 

21,  22.     Mathematical  Ideas. 

A  survey  of  the  origins,  development  and  power  of  Mathe- 
matics. 

Open  to  all  classes.  Course  21  is  prerequisite  to  course  22.  Three  hours 
lecture  or  recitation  and  two  two-hour  practice  periods.  Credit  three 
hours  each  semester.  Dr.  Morenus 

105,  106.     Analytic  Geometry. 

First  semester:  rectangular  co-ordinates  in  a  plane,  the  straight 
line  and  the  conies.  Second  semester:  polar  co-ordinates, 
transcendental  curves,  parametric  equations  and  an  introduc- 
tion to  solid  analytic  geometry. 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  1  and  2  or  their  equivalents.  Course  105  is 
prerequisite  for  106.  Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  three  hours 
each  semester.  Dr.  Mcrenus 

116.     Descriptive  Astronomy. 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  1  and  2.  Three  hours  second  semester.  Credit 
three  hours.    Given  when   desired   by  a  sufficient  number  of  students. 

Dr.  Morenus 
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207-208.     Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics   1,  2  and  105,   106.  Three  hours  throughout  the 
year.    Credit  six  hours.  Dr.  Cole 


209-210.     Projective  Geometry. 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics   1,  2  and  105,   106.  Three  hours  throughout  the 
year.    Credit  six  hours.    Given  when  major  students  desire  it.      Dr.  Cole 


311-312.     Differential  Equations. 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  1,  2,  105,  106  and  207-208.  Three  hours  for 
one  semester  or  two  semesters  with  corresponding  credit.  Given  for  major 
students.  Dr.  Morenus 

313.  Analytic  Mechanics. 
Statics. 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  1,  2  and  105,  106.  Three  hours  first  semester. 
Credit  three  hours.    Given  for  major  students.  Dr.  Morenus 

314.  Analytic  Mechanics. 
Kinematics  and  Kinetics. 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  1,  2,  105,  106  and  313.  Three  hours  second 
semester.  Credit  three  hours.  Course  207-208  must  precede  or  be  taken 
parallel  with  314.    Given  for  major  students.  Dr.  Morenus 


MODERN  LANGUAGES 

Professor  Worthington  Associate  Professor  Barker 

Assistant  Professor  Johnson  Assistant  Professor  Mangiafico 

Miss  Huber  Mr.  Austin 

Miss  Buckham 

A  student  who  elects  French  as  her  major  subject  must 
have  taken  either  27-2  8  or  29-30  as  a  prerequisite.  A  major 
consists  of  thirty-six  hours,  of  which  twenty  must  be  in 
French  including   121-122,  215-216,  217-218   and  221-222. 
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The  remaining  sixteen  hours  may  be  taken  in  French,  or,  with 
the  approval  of  the  department,  in  English,  German,  Greek, 
Italian,  Latin,  or  Spanish.  History  123,  124  and  Philosophy 
211  or  212  are  also  suggested  as  allied  subjects. 

A  student  who  elects  Romance  Languages  as  her  major  sub- 
ject must  complete  thirty-six  hours  in  French,  Spanish,  and 
Italian.  If  she  concentrates  in  Spanish,  she  is  required  to  take: 
Spanish  7-8,  101-102,  121-122,  French  121-122,  and  Italian 
7-8;  if  she  concentrates  in  Italian  she  is  required  to  take: 
Italian  7-8,  105,  106,  121-122,  French  121-122,  and  Spanish 
7-8.  Courses  taken  to  meet  the  general  requirements  for  the 
degree  may  not  be  counted  in  the  major  subject  requirements. 

FRENCH 
1-2.     Elementary  French. 

A  study  of  the  elements  of  grammar,  with  oral  and  written 
exercises,  and  of  elementary  phonetics.  Reading  is  begun  early 
in  the  year  and  increasingly  emphasized.  Practice  in  speaking 
and  writing  French. 

For  beginners.    Three  hours  throughout  the  year.    Credit  six  hours. 

Mr.  Austin 

3-4.     Intermediate  French. 

A  careful  review  of  grammar,  drill  in  phonetics,  and  practice 
in  speaking  and  writing  French.  Intended  to  give  a  reading 
knowledge  of  French  of  moderate  difficulty. 

Prerequisites:  French  1-2  or  two  units  at  entrance.  Three  hours  through- 
out  the  year.    Credit  six  hours. 

Mr.  Worthington,  Mr.  Austin,  Miss  Buckham 

27-28.     Survey  of  French  Literature. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  French  literature  from  the 

beginning  to  the  twentieth  century.    Conducted  in  French. 

Prerequisites:  French  3-4  or  three  units  at  entrance.  Three  hours  through- 
out the  year.   Credit  six  hours.  Mme.  Johnson 
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29-30.  French  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. 

A  survey  of  nineteenth  century  prose  and  poetry,  beginning 
with  a  study  of  Rousseau  and  the  eighteenth  century  origins 
of  Romanticism.  First  Semester:  romantic  poetry,  novel, 
drama.  Second  Semester:  the  realistic  and  symbolistic  move- 
ments in  poetry,  the  novel,  and  the  theater.  Conducted  mainly 
in  English,  but  French  is  used  increasingly  during  the  year. 
Practice  in  the  writing  of  French. 

Prerequisites:  Three  units  at  entrance,  or  French  3-4.  Three  hours 
throughout  the  year.     Credit  six  hours. 

Mr.  Barker,  Mr.  Austin,  Miss  Bucrham 

31-32.     Elementary  French  Conversation. 
Exercises  in  oral  and  written  French. 

Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Two  hours  throughout  tht 
year.     Credit  two  hours.  Mme.  Johnson,  Mr.  Austin 

121-122.  French  Literature  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century. 

Selections  from  the  chief  authors,  both  in  prose  and  in  verse, 
carefully  studied.     Lectures  and  reports. 

Prerequisites:  French  27-28  or  29-30.  Three  hours  throughout  the  year. 
Credit  six  hours.  Mr.  Worthington 

123-124.     The  French  Short  Story. 

Reading  and  critical  study  of  representative  stories. 

Prerequisite:  French  3-4.  One  hour  throughout  the  year.  Credit  two 
hours.  Mr.  Worthington 

131-132.     French  Conversation  and  Composition. 

Exercises  in  written  and  oral  French.  Dictation;  reading  with 
correction  of  pronunciation;  discussion  of  grammatical  diffi- 
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culties;  explanation  of  various  aspects  of  French  civilization, 
history,  and  literature. 

Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Recommended  to  sophomores, 
particularly  those  considering  the  possibility  of  the  junior  year  in  France. 
Two  hours  throughout  the  year.     Credit  four  hours.  Mme.  Johnson 

13  5-136.     French  Drama  Since  1830. 

A  study  of  representative  French  dramas  in  which  the  first 

semester  is    devoted   to   the   nineteenth   century,   the   second 

semester  to  the  pre-war  and  post-war  periods. 

Prerequisite:     French  27-28  or  French  29-30.     Two  hours  throughout  the 

year.     Credit  four  hours.  Mr.  Barker 

215-216.     Syntax  and  Composition. 

A  study  of  the  parts  of  speech,  word  order,  tense  sequence, 

and  idiomatic  usages  in  modern  French,  preceded  by  a  survey 

of  the  origins  of  the  French  language.     Practice  in  advanced 

prose  composition. 

Required  of  students  majoring  in  French.  Open  to  qualified  sophomores  by 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Prerequisites:  French  27-28  or  29-3  0.  Two 
hours  throughout  the  year.     Credit  four  hours.  Mr.  Barker 

217-218.     Phonetics. 

A  study  of  the  sounds,  the  stress  groups,  and  the  intonations 
in  modern  spoken  French.  Exercises  on  various  types  of  prose 
and  poetry  are  prepared  with  the  aid  of  the  phonograph. 

Prerequisite:  French  27-28  or  29-3  0.  Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 
Credit  four  hours.  Mr.  Worthington 

221-222.  French  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century. 

With  particular  consideration  of  Montesquieu,  Voltaire  and 
Rousseau.    Conducted  mainly  in  French. 

Prerequisite:  French  121-122  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Two  hours 
throughout  the  year.    Credit  four  hours.  Mr.  Barker 
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22  5-226.  French  Literature  from  1870  to  the  Present 
Time. 

Open  to  seniors  and  juniors  with  permission  of  the  instructor.  Two  hours 
throughout  the  year.     Credit  four  hours.  Mme.  Johnson 

227-228.  French  Lyric  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century. 

A  study  of  representative  poets.  Reading  and  interpretation 
of  lyrics  selected  from  Chenier,  Lamartine,  Vigny,  Hugo  Mus- 
set,  Gautier.  Leconte  de  Lisle,  Sully  Prudhomme,  Heredia, 
Baudelaire,  Verlaine,  Mallarme,  and  Rimbaud.  Reading,  lec- 
tures, and  reports. 

Prerequisite:  French  121-122.  Two  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit 
four  hours.  Mr.  Worthington 

231-232.     Advanced  French  Conversation. 

A  course  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  idiomatic 
French.  Assigned  topics  are  discussed  in  the  classroom.  Weekly 
composition,  in  the  form  of  an  essay,  is  required  of  each  stu- 
dent. Occasionally  an  English  short  story  is  translated  into 
French. 

Prerequisite:  French  131-132  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Two  hours 
throughout  the  year.    Credit  two  hours.  Mme.  Johnson 

301-302.  The  Realistic  Method  of  Honore  de  Balzac. 
A  seminar  course  open  to  specially  qualified  students  by  per- 
mission of  the  instructor. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  four  hours.  Given  whenever  there 
is  sufficient  demand.  Mr.  Worthington 

GERMAN 

1-2.     Elementary  German. 

The  fundamentals  of  German  grammar,  dictation,  composi- 
tion, written  translation  and  drill  exercises;  drill  in  pronuncia- 
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tion;  reading  of  short  stories  by  modern  writers  and  of  sim- 
ple German  poetry.  As  far  as  practical,  German  is  the  language 
employed  in  the  classroom. 

For  beginners.    Three  hours  throughout  the  year.    Credit  six  hours. 

Miss  Huber 

3-4.     Intermediate  German. 

Short  review  of  grammar,  dictation,  theme  writing.  Inten- 
sive reading  and  study  of  representative  German  authors,  em- 
phasizing the  drama  and  "Novelle"  of  the  classical  and  modern 
period.     The  spoken  language  is  stressed. 

Prerequisite:  German  1-2  or  two  units  at  entrance.  Three  hours  through- 
out the  year.    Credit  six  hours.  Miss  Huber 

27-2  8.     Survey  of  German  Literature. 
A  survey  of  German  literature  from   its   beginnings   to   the 
present  day.   Readings  and  discussions  of  representative  works 
of  various  periods  with  special  emphasis  upon  Lessing,  Goethe, 
and  Schiller.    Conducted  in  German. 

Prerequisite:  German  3-4  or  three  units  at  entrance.  Three  hours  through- 
out the  year.     Credit  six  hours.     Not  given  in  1937-38.  Miss  Huber 

103-104.     Scientific  German. 

A  reading  course  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  use 
German  as  a  tool  for  work  in  Science,  Fine  Arts,  Philosophy, 
History  and  Economics. 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors  and  on  permission  of  the  in- 
structor to  freshmen  who  are  qualified.  One  hour  throughout  the  year. 
Credit  two  hours.     Not  given  in  1937-3  8.  Miss  Huber 

123.     The  German  "Novelle". 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  the  "Novelle"  by  lectures, 
reading,  discussion  and  theme  writing.  Conducted  in  German. 
A  study  is  made  of  selections  from  Eichendorff,  Grillparzer, 
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Morike,  Heyse,  Storm,  C.  F.  Meyer,  G.  Keller,  G.  Hauptmann, 
Thomas  Mann. 

Prerequisite:  German  3-4  or  three  units  at  entrance.  Open  to  sophomores, 
juniors  and  seniors  and,  by  permission  of  the  instructor,  to  freshmen.  Two 
hours  first  semester.    Credit  two  hours.  Miss  Huber 

129.  The  German  Lyric. 

Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  and  the  Lyric  after  Goethe  to 
Nietzsche. 

Prerequisite:  German  3-4  or  three  units  at  entrance.  Two  hours  first 
semester.     Credit  two  hours.    Not  given  in  1937-3  8.  Miss  Huber 

130.  Goethe. 

Goethe's  Faust,  Part  I,  and  Goethe's  lyrics  in  connection  with 
his  life. 

Prerequisite:  German  3-4  or  three  units  at  entrance.  Two  hours  second 
semester.    Credit  two  hours.  Miss  Huber 

131-132.  Intermediate  German  Conversation  and 
Composition. 

Spoken  and  written  exercises,  with  special  attention  to  idioms, 
on  subjects  connected  with  modern  Germany,  its  life,  customs 
and  institutions.  Discussion  and  criticism  of  modern  German 
literature.  Topics  for  study  selected  according  to  the  needs 
of  the  students. 

Prerequisite:  German  1-2  or  3-4.  One  hour  throughout  the  year.  Credit 
two  hours.  Miss  Huber 

231,  232.  Advanced  German  Conversation  and  Com- 
position. 

Discussion  and  criticism  of  modern  German  literature.  Special 
topics  for  study  selected  according  to  the  needs  of  the  students 
in  the  effort  to  round  out  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
field. 

Prerequisite:  German  123,  130  or  131-132.  Two  hours  throughout  the 
year.     Credit  four  hours.  Miss  Huber 
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ITALIAN 

1-2.     Elementary  Italian. 

A  course  designed  to  enable  the  student  to  understand  spoken 
and  written  Italian  of  average  difficulty.  Special  emphasis  is 
laid  on  the  spoken  language  during  the  second  semester. 

For  beginners.    Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  six  hours. 

Mr.  Austin 

7-8.     Introduction  to  Italian  Literature. 

The  course  includes:  grammar  review,  practice  in  speaking 
and  writing  Italian;  outline  of  the  history  of  Italian  literature 
with  reference  to  its  relation  to  the  literatures  of  other 
countries;  and  reading  of  selected  passages  from  representa- 
tive Italian  authors,  especially  those  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Prerequisite:  Italian  1-2  or  two  units  at  entrance.  Three  hours  throughout 
the  year.    Credit  six  hours.  Mr.  Mangiafico 

105.  Dante. 

A  study  of  Dante  and  his  contemporaries  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  Divina  Commedia.  Readings,  discussions  and 
reports. 

Prerequisite:  Italian  7-8  or  its  equivalent.  Three  hours  first  semester. 
Credit  three  hours.     Given  in  1937-3  8.  Mr.  Mangiafico 

106.  Italian  Literature  of  the  Fourteenth  Century. 
A  study  of  the  literature  of  the  period  with  special  emphasis 
on  Petrarca's  Canzoniere  and  Boccaccio's  Decamerone. 

Prerequisite:  Italian  7-8  or  its  equivalent.  Three  hours  second  semester. 
Credit  three  hours.     Given  in  1937-3  8.  Mr.  Mangiafico 

121-122.     Italian  Literature  of  the  Renaissance. 

A  study  of  Italian  literature  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
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centuries  and  its  relationship  to  other  literatures.  Lectures, 
readings  and  discussions. 

Prerequisite:  Italian  7-8  or  its  equivalent.  Three  hours  throughout  the 
year.     Credit  six  hours.      Not  given  in   1937-3  8.  Mr.  Mangiafico 

Tutorial  work  in  Italian  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  in  Interdepartmental 
or  Romance  Language  majors  may  be  arranged. 

SPANISH 

1-2.     Elementary  Spanish. 

A  course  designed  to  enable  the  student  to  understand  spoken 
and  written  Spanish  of  average  difficulty.  Special  emphasis  is 
laid  on  the  spoken  language  during  the  second  semester. 

For  beginners.    Three  hours  throughout  the  year.    Credit  six  hours. 

Mr.  Mangiafico,  Miss  Buckham 

7-8.     Introduction  to  Spanish  Literature. 

The  course  includes:  grammar  review,  vocabulary,  prose  com- 
position; outline  of  the  history  of  Spanish  literature  with  ref- 
erences to  its  relation  to  the  literatures  of  other  countries; 
and  reading  of  selected  passages  from  representative  Spanish 
authors. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  1-2  or  two  units  at  entrance.  Three  hours  through- 
out the  year.     Credit  sin  hours.  Mr.  Mangiafico,  Miss  Buckham 

101-102.  Spanish  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  literary  currents  from  Moratin 
to  Benavente.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  lyric 
poetry  and  the  novela  de  costumbres. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  7-8  or  its  equivalent.  Three  hours  throughout  the 
year.     Credit  six  hours.     Given  in  alternate  years.     Given  in  1937-3  8. 

Mr.  Mangiafico 
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121-122.     Spanish  Literature  of  the  Golden  Age. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  Spanish  literary  genres  during 
the  Renacimiento  and  the  Siglo  de  Oro.  Reading  of  master- 
pieces of  the  period  with  intensive  study  of  selected  passages 
according  to  the  explication  de  textos  method. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  7-8.  Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  six 
hours.     Given  in  alternate  years.     Not  given  in  1937-3  8.     Mr.  Mangiafico 

201-202.     Contemporary  Spanish  Literature. 

A  study  of  Spanish  literature  since  1898.  Special  emphasis 
will  be  laid  on  the  essay  and  the  drama. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  7-8.  Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  six 
hours.     Not  given  in   1937-38.  Mr.  Mangiafico 

Tutorial  work  in  Spanish  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  in  Interdepart- 
mental or  Romance  Language  majors  may  be  arranged. 

MUSIC 

Professor  Finch  Assistant  Professor  Weaver  * 

Assistant  Professor  Zechiel  Miss  Rood 

Miss  McDougald  *  * 

A  student  who  elects  music  as  her  major  subject  must  com- 
plete thirty  hours  within  the  department  and  six  additional 
hours  in  allied  subjects  or  within  the  department.  Art  1-2, 
Physics  106,  courses  in  English,  Mathematics  and  Modern 
Languages,  a  course  in  medieval  and  modern  history  of  Europe, 
Philosophy  101,  102  or  Psychology  101,  102,  are  suggested  as 
allied  subjects.  Courses  taken  to  meet  the  general  require- 
ments for  the  degree  may  not  be  counted  in  the  major  subject 
requirements. 


On  sabbatical  leave   1936-37. 
1936-37. 
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THEORETICAL  COURSES 

1-2.     Elementary  Theory  and  Ear-Training. 

Rudiments,  notation,  scales,  intervals,  melody  writing,  chord 

construction  through  dominant  seventh  chords  and  inversions. 

Sight-singing,  ear-training,  melodic,  rhythmic  and  harmonic 

dictation. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year.    Credit  two  hours.  Miss  Rood 

3.  Elementary  Theory  and  Ear-Training. 
Covering  the  same  material  as  1-2,  but  designed  for  students 
whose  training  and  abilities  made  it  possible  to  do  this  work 
in   one   semester.     Admission   is   on   recommendation   of   the 
department. 

Two  hours  first  semester.    Credit  one  hour.  Miss  Rood 

4.  Same  as  Course  3. 

Two  hours  second  semester.     Credit  one  hour.     Given  in   193  6-37  only. 

Miss  Rood 

105-106.     Elementary  Counterpoint. 
The  meaning  of  key,  the  function  of  each  note  in  the  key, 
rhythmic  functions,  the  art  of  melody  writing,  the  functions 
of  diatonic  consonance  and  dissonance  in  the  combination  of 
two,  three  and  four  melodic  voices. 

'Prerequisite:  Music  1-2.  Two  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  four 
hours.  Mr.  Zechiel 

108-109.     Elementary  Counterpoint. 

This  course  covers  the  same  material  as  105-106,  but  begins 
and  ends  at  mid-year.  Offered  second  semester  of  1936-37 
and  first  semester  1937-38. 

Prerequisite:  Music  1-2  or  Music  3.  Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 
Credit  four  hours.  •  Mr.   Zechiel 
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207-208.     Harmony. 

A  continuation  of  four-part  melodic  writing,  but  with  the 
emphasis  shifted  to  the  various  consonant  and  dissonant  chords 
developed  by  contrapuntal  usages  and  to  their  further  ampli- 
fication by  more  modern  writers.  Modulation;  chromatic  har- 
mony; altered  chords,  etc.  A  minimum  of  keyboard  work,  in 
addition  to  written  work,  will  be  required. 

Prerequisite:  Music  105-106.  Two  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  four 
hours.  Mr.  Zechiel 

209-210.     Keyboard  Harmony. 

A  practical  application  of  fundamental  harmonic  principles 
to  the  keyboard.  Especially  designed  for  piano  and  organ 
students. 

Prerequisite:  Music  IOJ-106.  This  course  may  be  taken  concurrently  with 
Music   207-208.    One  hour  throughout   the  year.    Credit   two   hours. 

Mr.  Zechiel 

307-308.     Canon  and  Fugue. 

A  study  of  the  classic  examples  of  these  forms  with  practice 
in  writing. 

Prerequisite:  Music  207-208.  Two  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit 
four  hours.  Mr.  Zechiel 

3  09-310.     Form  and  Analysis. 

A  study  first  of  the  smaller  elements  that  go  into  the  struc- 
ture of  music,  the  motif,  section,  phrase,  period,  etc.,  leading 
by  degrees  to  the  study  of  the  forms  of  musical  composition 
as  a  whole.  The  canon,  fugue,  binary  and  ternary  forms,  the 
suite,  the  rondo,  the  sonato-form,  etc.,  are  studied  in  con- 
nection with  a   detailed   analysis  of  representative   works  of 
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Bach,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven  and  Brahms.  Likewise  the 
formal,  harmonic  and  contrapuntal  usages  of  these  composers 
are  analysed. 

Prerequisite:  Music  207-208.  Two  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  four 
hours.  Mr.  Zechiel 

COURSES  IN  THE  HISTORY  AND  APPRECIATION  OF  MUSIC 

27-2  8.     History  and  Appreciation  of  Music. 

A  course  designed  to  increase  the  perception  and  understand- 
ing of  music  as  an  art  and  as  a  manifestation  of  the  social 
and  philosophic  forces  that  produced  it.  The  course  is 
conducted  by  means  of  classroom  lectures,  discussions  and 
musical  illustrations  bearing  upon  concurrent  assignments  of 
required  readings  in  selected  fields  of  general  as  well  as  music 
history.  No  previous  musical  training  is  required,  but  some 
acquaintance  with  medieval  or  modern  European  history  is 
desirable. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year.    Credit  six  hours.  Miss  Rood 

121-122.  The  History  and  Appreciation  of  Music 
from  Folk  Song  through  the  18th  Century. 

The  instruction  is  given  by  means  of  lectures,  assigned  read- 
ings and  examples  discussed  and  analysed  in  class.  The  course 
traces  the  tendency  toward  Romanticism. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  four  hours.  An  optional  third 
hour  may  be  arranged  each  semester.  No  previous  training  is  necessary 
for  entrance  to  this  course.  Miss  McDougald 

221-222.  The  History  and  Appreciation  of  the  Music 
of  the  19th  Century. 

A  critical  study  of  the  works  of  Schumann,  Chopin,  Berlioz, 
Brahms,  Franck  and  others  of  the  period.    The  course  traces 
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from  the  works  of  these  composers  the  tendency  toward 
modern  music. 

Prerequisite:  Music  121-122.  Two  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  four 
hours.  Miss  Weaver 

225-226.  The  History  of  Choral  Music. 
A  study  of  choral  music  from  about  the  tenth  century  to  the 
present.  The  instruction  is  given  by  means  of  lectures,  required 
readings  and  intensive  study  of  representative  choral  works. 
One  period  weekly  is  devoted  to  the  singing  of  works  studied. 
Two  hours  throughout  the  year.    Credit  four  hours.  Mr.  Finch 

321-322.     Modern  Music. 

A  course  beginning  with  a  study  of  Debussy  and  tracing  the 
tendencies  of  modern  European  and  American  music.  The 
instruction  is  given  by  means  of  a  series  of  reports  with  ex- 
amples discussed  in  class. 

Prerequisites:  Music  121-122,  221-222.  One  hour  throughout  the  year. 
Credit  two  hours.  Miss  Weaver 

APPLIED  MUSIC 

Twelve  semester  hours  credit  toward  the  degree  will  be 
given  for  applied  music  when  taken  in  conjunction  with 
courses  in  Theory  or  History  and  Appreciation  of  Music.  Four 
hours  credit  will  be  given  for  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
any  of  the  courses  in  Applied  Music  (except  Voice  I,  and  the 
first  semester  of  Organ  I)  if  taken  in  connection  with  courses 
in  Theory  or  History  and  Appreciation  of  Music,  otherwise 
no  credit  will  be  given. 

To  become  a  candidate  for  credit  in  piano,  a  student  must 
pass  an  examination  at  entrance.  This  examination  requires 
the  student  to  play  with  due  regard  to  the  musical  content, 
a  Bach  Two-Part  Invention;  an  Allegro  from  a  classic  sonata; 
and  one  composition  of  the  candidate's  selection.  Equivalents 
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of  the  above  mentioned  pieces  may  be  offered  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  music  faculty.  Non-credit  students  are  accepted 
by  permission  of  the  department. 

To  become  a  candidate  for  credit  in  organ,  a  student  must 
be  able  to  pass  the  entrance  requirements  for  piano,  and  in 
addition  must  have  received  the  equivalent  of  the  work 
covered  in  one  semester  of  Organ  I  or  have  received  college 
credit  for  piano  study. 

To  become  a  candidate  for  credit  in  voice  a  student  must 
have  satisfactorily  completed  the  work  outlined  in  Voice  I. 

Entrance  requirements  in  violin  include  above  all  good  in- 
tonation; also  bowing  facility,  and  an  average  degree  of 
natural  aptitude  for  the  instrument.  A  student  must  be  able  to 
play  satisfactorily  major  and  minor  scales,  the  Mazas  Studies 
and  such  pieces  as  the  Schubert  Sonatinas,  op.  137  and  the 
Gluck  Melody. 

Students  whose  preparation  does  not  conform  to  the  en- 
trance requirements  for  college  credit  will  be  accepted  in  the 
department,  but  their  work  will  not  be  counted  towards  a 
degree. 

All  music  students  are  advised  to  elect  Physics  106,  Vibra- 
tory Motion  and  Sound,  and  to  acquire  a  reading  knowledge 
of  German,  French  and  Italian. 

PIANO 
Mr.  Zechiel  Miss  McDougald 

Since  all  instruction  in  piano  is  individual,  the  choice  of 
material  to  be  studied  is  left  to  the  instructor  who  selects  from 
the  standard  literature  of  the  instrument,  representative  works 
suited  to  the  musical  and  technical  needs  of  each  individual 
student.  This  selection  is  made  with  a  care  to  keep  the  stu- 
dent's work  properly  progressive  and  to  insure  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  various  periods  of  classic  music — from  Bach, 
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Haydn,  Mozart,  and   Beethoven,   through  Brahms  and  Schu- 
mann down  to  Debussy  and  the  more  modern  writers. 

Twelve  semester   hours  is   the   maximum   credit   toward   the   degree   allowed 
for  piano  study. 

ORGAN 
Mr.  F'nch 

Organ  1.  A  course  which  includes  the  study  of  the  manip- 
ulation of  the  pedals  and  manuals,  and  of  registration.  Organ 
Method,  Vols.  1  and  2,  by  Ernest  Douglas  will  be  used  and  the 
easier  compositions  of  the  classic  organ  school. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 

Organ  2.  In  the  second  year,  the  lesser  preludes  and  fugues 
by  Bach  and  suitable  modern  pieces  will  be  used. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 

Organ  3  and  4  will  he  given  when  required. 

VOICE 
Mr.  Finch 

Voice  I.  A  course  which  includes  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  voice  production,  embracing  correct  breathing,  voice 
placing  and  development  of  resonance,  enunciation  and  diction. 
Vocalises  by  Sicbcr,  Concone  and  Vaccai  are  used.  Easy  songs 
in  Italian  and  English  are  adapted  to  the  needs  and  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  student.  Open  to  those  students  who 
show  evidence  of  a  promising  voice  and  a  well-trained  ear. 

Voice  2.  A  continuation  of  the  work  established  in  Voice  1. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  building  an  Italian,  German, 
French  and  English  repertoire. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 

Voice  3  and  4  will  be  given  when  required.  Advanced  vocal 
students  are  expected  to  play  simple  piano  accompaniments 
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and  to  have  had  at  least  one  year  of  Italian,  German  and 
French. 

VIOLIN 
Miss  Rood 

Violin  1.    A  course  which  includes  studies  for  the  develop- 
ment of  technic,  Etudes  by  Dont,  the  easier  sonatas  by  Handel, 
the  Vivaldi  Concerto,  and  more  modern  pieces. 
Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 

Violin  2.  In  the  second  year  Kreutzer  Etudes,  together 
with  special  technical  studies,  will  be  given;  also  sonatas  by 
Mozart,  Bach,  and  Handel,  concertos  by  Tartini  and  Viotti, 
suite  for  two  violins  by  Purcell,  and  shorter  pieces,  classic  and 
modern. 
Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 

Violin  3  and  4  will  be  given  when  required. 
Also  instruction  in  viola  is  offered. 

CHOIR  AND  GLEE  CLUB 

Special  attention  is  given  to  group  singing,  which  is  di- 
rected by  Mr.  Finch.  The  Choir  and  Glee  Club  besides  offer- 
ing students  instruction  and  experience  in  group  singing,  pro- 
vide a  means  of  individual  expression  in  the  performance  of 
choral  music  representing  a  wide  range  in  moods  and  periods. 
Programs  are  prepared  for  public  performances.  Election  to 
the  choir  is  regarded  as  a  distinction.  The  choir  sings  at  the 
regular  Sunday  services  and  at  special  musical  services  given 
at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  on  Baccalaureate  Sunday. 

Students  who  play  orchestral  instruments  may  join  the 
Chamber  Music  Ensemble  which  is  directed  by  Miss  Rood. 
This  offers  experience  in  group  playing  as  well  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to   become  acquainted  with  the  wide  field  of  music 
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literature  written  for  various  smaller  combinations  of  instru- 
ments. Incoming  students  are  urged  to  bring  their  own  in- 
struments and  become  members  of  this  group. 

PHILOSOPHY,  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  EDUCATION 

Professor  Crawford  Associate  Professor  Mull 

Assistant  Professor  Moller 

A  student  who  elects  Philosophy  or  Psychology  as  her  major 
subject  must  complete  thirty-six  hours  in  Philosophy,  Psy- 
chology and  Education,  and  related  subjects,  of  which  twenty- 
four  hours  must  be  taken  within  the  department.  The  re- 
maining twelve  hours  may  be  elected  in  Art,  Biology,  Chem- 
istry, English,  French,  German,  Government,  Greek,  History, 
Latin,  Mathematics,  Physiology,  Physics,  Religion  or  Sociology 
after  consultation  with  the  head  of  the  department.  Courses 
taken  to  meet  the  general  requirements  for  the  degree  may  not 
be  counted  in  the  major  subject  requirements. 

PHILOSOPHY 

1,2.  Introduction  to  Philosophical  Thinking. 
A  course  designed  especially  for  freshmen.  The  practical  ap- 
plication of  philosophical  principles  to  problems  of  everyday 
living.  Detection  of  simple  logical  fallacies.  Practice  in  dis- 
cussing problems  and  following  them  through  to  their  logical 
conclusions.  Principles  of  mental  health,  including  laws  of 
learning,  habit  formation,  human  relations,  appreciation  of 
values,  etc. 

Open  only  to  freshmen.  Three  hours  each  semester.  Credit  three  hours 
each  semester.  Either  semester  may  be  elected  independently.  This  course 
may  not  be  counted  toward  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  Group  III. 

Dr.  Crawford,  Dr.  Mull,  Dr.  Moller 
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101,  102.     History  of  Philosophy. 

An  historical  survey  from  the  beginning  of  philosophic  specu- 
lation among  the  Ancient  Greeks  to  modern  times. 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors.  Three  hours  throughout  the 
year.  Credit  three  hours  each  semester.  Course  102  may  be  elected  inde- 
pendently of  course   101   only  by  special  permission  of  the  department. 

Dr.  Crawford 

103,  104.   Problems  of  Philosophy. 

A  course  designed  as  a  supplement  to  Philosophy  101,  102. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  or  are  taking  Philosophy  101,  102,  or 
its  equivalent.  Reading  and  discussion  one  hour  throughout  the  year. 
Credit  one  hour  each  semester.  Course  104  may  be  elected  independently 
of  course   103   only  by  special  permission  of  the  department. 

Dr.  Crawford 

119  or  120.   Logic. 

A  study  of  the  laws  of  thought  as  applicable  to  experience, 
and  of  the  nature  and  development  of  the  thinking  process, 
including  both  deductive  and  inductive  processes  of  reason- 
ing. 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors.  Three  hours  either  semester. 
Credit  three  hours.  This  course  will  be  offered  only  when  desired  by  a 
sufficient  number  of  students.  Dr.  Crawford 

207,  208.  Types  of  Metaphysical  Theory. 

A  course  designed  for  advanced  students  in  philosophy,  to  in- 
clude a  study  of  the  typical  tendencies  of  thought,  as  they 
have  found  expression  in  the  philosophical  theories  of  the  past 
and  present. 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  101,  102,  or  its  equivalent.  Three  hours  through- 
out the  year.  Credit  three  hours  each  semester.  Course  208  may  be  elected 
independently  of  course  207  only  by  special  permission  of  the  department. 

Dr.  Crawford 
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211  or  212.    Philosophy  of  the  Enlightenment. 
A    course    dealing    primarily    with    the    philosophy    of    the 
eighteenth   century,   with   special   reference   to   the  work  of 
Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume,  Leibniz,  Rousseau  and  Kant  and  their 
influence  in  England,  France  and  Germany. 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  101,  or  its  equivalent,  and  permission  of  the  de- 
partment. Three  hours  either  semester.  Credit  three  hours.  This  course 
will  be  offered  only  when  desired  by  a  sufficient  number  of  students. 

Dr.  Crawford 

223.  Ethics. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  human  conduct,  as  formulated 
by  great  thinkers  of  the  past,  with  special  reference  to  indi- 
vidual and  social  problems  of  our  own  day. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Three  hours  first  semester.  Credit  three 
hours.  Dr.  Crawford 

224.  Social  and  Political  Ethics. 

An  historical  survey  of  the  philosophical  theory  of  the  State. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Designed  primarily  for  those  who  have  com- 
pleted Philosophy  223.  Three  hours  second  semester.  Credit  three  hours. 
This  course  will  be  offered  only  when  desired  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
students.  Dr.  Crawford 

PSYCHOLOGY 
101,  102.  Elementary  Psychology. 

First  Semester:  an  introductory  survey  of  the  general  prob- 
lems of  psychology. 

Second  Semester:  a  discussion  of  the  more  significant  prob- 
lems of  psychology  in  their  historical  development. 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors.  Three  hours  throughout  the  year. 
Credit  three  hours  each  semester.  Course  102  may  be  elected  independently 
of  course  101  only  by  special  permission  of  the  department. 

Dr.  Mull  and  Dr.  Moller. 
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103  or  104.     Experimental  Psychology. 
An  introductory  course  in  laboratory  technique  and  experi- 
ment,   including    collateral    reading,    discussion    and    reports. 
Students  must  arrange  to  work  in  pairs. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  or  are  taking  Psychology  101,  102,  or 
its  equivalent.  One,  two  or  three  two-hour  laboratory  periods  either 
semester.    Credit  one,  two  or  three  hours.         Dr.  Mull  and  Dr.  Moller 

203   or  204.     Advanced  Experimental  Psychology. 
An   intensive   experimental   study   of    psychological   problems 
selected  to  meet  the  special  interests  of  the  student.    Develop- 
ment of  research  technique  through  discussion,  reports,  and 
reading  in  the  fields  selected  for  experimental  study. 

Open  to  specially  qualified  students  by  permission  of  the  department.  One, 
two,  or  three  two-hour  laboratory  periods  either  semester.  Credit  one, 
two  or   three   hours.  Dr.   Moller 

205.  Genetic  Psychology. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  behavior  and  capacities  in 
animals  and  children  in  relation  to  the  psychology  of  the 
human  adult. 

Open  to  students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  Psychology  101,  102, 
or  its  equivalent,  after  consultation  with  the  head  of  the  department. 
Three  hours  first  semester.    Credit  three  hours.     Dr.  Mull  or  Dr.  Moller 

206.  Modern  Psychological  Theories. 

A  critical  discussion  of  contemporary  schools  of  psychology, 
especially  in  the  light  of  experimental  work. 

Open  to  students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  Psychology  101,  102, 
or  its  equivalent,  after  consultation  with  the  head  of  the  department.  Three 
hours  second  semester.     Credit  three  hours.         Dr.  Mull  or  Dr.  Moller 

209  or  210.     Abnormal  Psychology. 

A  study  of  the  more  or  less  persistent  departures  from  the 

normal  manner  of  thinking,  acting,  feeling,  etc.    So  far  as 
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possible,  the  organic  bases  as  well  as  the  environmental  factors 
contributing  to  the  various  syndromes  will  be  indicated  and 
discussed.  The  course  will  endeavor  to  create  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  those  whose  mental  organiza- 
tion is  not  that  of  the  normal  human  being. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  101  and  permission  of  the  department.  Three 
hours  either  semester.    Credit  three  hours.  Dr.  Moller 

221,  222.     Social  Psychology. 

First  semester:  A  survey  of  the  fundamental  psychological 
factors  in  the  evolution  of  human  society;  their  origin  in 
animal  societies,  manifestation  in  typical  human  groups,  and 
expression  in  language,  religion,  and  the  arts. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  101.  The  same  course  as  Sociology  221,  222. 
Three  hours  first  semester.     Credit  three  hours.  Dr.  Mull 

Second  semester:  A  course  showing  how  personality  is  de- 
veloped through  social  situations.  Social  attitudes  and  their 
relation  to  leadership,  tradition,  current  opinion,  prejudice, 
and  propaganda.  Factors  determining  the  social  adaptation  of 
individuals  and  groups. 

Prerequisites:  Psychology  101  and  Sociology  101-102,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.    Three  hours  second  semester.    Credit  three  hours.     Dr.  Beard 

EDUCATION 
The  courses  offered  in  Education  are  designed  primarily  to 
be  of  general  interest  to  all  students,  not  merely  to  those  who 
expect  to  teach.  Whenever  possible,  other  more  technical 
courses  may  be  offered.  Students  who  intend  to  teach  are 
urged  to  consult  with  the  head  of  the  department. 

201.   History  of  Education. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  development  of  educational  theory  and 

practice. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Three  hours  first  semester.  Credit  three 
hours.  Dr.  Crawford  or  Dr.  Mull 
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202.  Principles  of  Education. 

A  review  of  educational  ideals  and  values,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  the  curriculum,  to  the  problems  of  administration  and 
to  the  relation  of  the  school  and  society. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Three  hours  second  semester.  Credit  three 
hours.  Dr.  Crawford 

204.  Educational  Psychology. 

A  study  of  the  mental  test  and  of  the  psychological  basis  of 
the  learning  process,  with  special  reference  to  their  bearing 
on  modern  educational  theory  and  practice. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  satisfactorily  completed,  or  are 
pursuing,  a  course  in  elementary  psychology.  Three  hours  second  semester. 
Credit  three  hours.  Dr.  Mull  or  Dr.  Moller 

205.  Statistics  in  Education. 

A  study  of  statistical  method  and  procedure,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  theory  of  measurement,  and  with  extensive 
practice  in  the  application  of  statistics  to  educational  problems. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Two  hours  first  semester.    Credit  two  hours. 

Dr.  Moller 

PHYSICS 

Professor  Edwards 

A  student  who  elects  Physics  as  her  major  subject  must 
complete  thirty-six  hours  in  Physics,  Mathematics,  and  Chem- 
istry, of  which  eighteen  hours  must  be  taken  in  Physics,  in 
addition  to  Physics  1,2.  Courses  taken  to  meet  the  general 
requirements  for  the  degree  may  not  be  counted  in  the  major 
subject  requirements. 

Course  1,  2  is  designed  to  be  an  introductory  course.  How- 
ever, students  who  present  Physics  for  admission  to  college 
may  take  the  course  with  profit. 
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The  advanced  courses  103,  104,  10 J  and  106  are  planned 
to  cover,  in  experimental  work,  the  main  divisions  of  classical 
physics,  to  promote  skill  and  confidence  in  the  handling  of 
sensitive  apparatus,  and  to  give  the  student  a  more  thor- 
ough grasp  of  the  principles  and  laws  of  the  subject.  The  re- 
maining course,  307-308,  takes  up  in  a  more  advanced  man- 
ner the  theoretical  side,  especially  as  bearing  on  recent  de- 
velopments in  the  science. 

In  planning  these  courses,  the  attempt  is  made  to  give  such 
work  that  a  student  who  completes  major  requirements  in 
physics  will  have  a  sufficient  training  in  the  subject  to  teach 
it  or  to  do  work  at  the  universities  towards  advanced  degrees. 

1,2.     General  Physics. 

A  course  which,  although  an  introduction,  is  designed  to  give 
the  student  a  sufficiently  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject to  serve  as  a  basis  for  advanced  study.  It  treats  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  entire  subject;  mechanics  and 
properties  of  matter,  heat,  wave  motion  and  sound,  magnetism 
and  electricity  and  light.  The  laboratory  exercises  have  for  their 
object  the  fixing  in  mind  of  the  fundamental  principles  studied 
in  the  classroom  and  the  furnishing  of  experimental  proof  of 
some  of  the  laws. 

Open  to  all  classes.  Three  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  period 
throughout  the  year.     Credit  six  hours. 

9-10.     Principles  of  Photography. 

A  study  of  the  optical  and  chemical  principles  involved  in 
photography,  including  some  study  of  light  and  the  formation 
of  images  by  lenses,  together  with  the  chemical  processes  in- 
volved in  the  development  and  fixation  of  photographic  im- 
pressions.    Laboratory  experiments  include  physical  optics,  the 
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chemistry  of  photographic  materials,  and  typical  forms  of  or- 
dinary and  color  photography. 

The  same  course  as  Chemistry  9-10.  One  three-hour  period  of  lecture  and 
laboratory  work  throughout  the  year.     Credit  two  hours. 

Dr.  Edwards  and  Dr.  Scott 

103.  Mechanics,  Molecular  Physics  and  Heat. 

A  study,  largely  by  means  of  experiment,  of  the  fundamental 
relations  of  force,  motion  and  energy,  and  of  the  general 
phenomena  of  heat. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  1,  2.  One  lecture  and  four  hours  laboratory  first 
semester.     Credit  three  hours.     Given  in  alternate  years.     Given  in  1937-3  8. 

104.  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

A  study,  largely  by  the  experimental  method,  of  the  main 
divisions  of  this  branch  of  Physics,  including  magnetic  fields, 
hysteresis,  resistance,  electro-motive  force,  current,  capacity. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  1,  2.  One  lecture  and  four  hours  laboratory  second 
semester.     Credit  three  hours.     Given  in  alternate  years.     Given  in  1937-38. 

10 J.  Geometrical  and  Physical  Optics. 

The  general  phenomena  of  light,  reflection,  refraction,  dis- 
persion, interference,  polarization.  Use  of  optical  instruments, 
spectrometer,  interferometer,  polarimeter,  etc. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  1,  2.  One  lecture  and  four  hours  laboratory  first 
semester.  Credit  three  hours.  Given  in  alternate  years.  Not  given  in 
1937-38. 

106.   Vibratory  Motion  and  Sound. 

A  treatment,  theoretical  and  experimental,  of  the  general  laws 
of  vibrating  bodies  and  sound  waves,  with  special  reference 
to  the  principles  of  music,  characteristics  of  musical  instru- 
ments and  acoustic  properties  of  auditoriums. 
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Prerequisite:  Physics  1,  2.  Two  lectures  and  two  hours  laboratory  second 
semester.  Credit  three  hours.  (By  special  arrangement  with  the  Music 
Department,  students  from  that  department  may  take  this  course.  They 
may  also  be  permitted  to  omit  certain  parts  of  the  work  and  receive  two 
hours  credit.)      Given  in  alternate  years.     Not  given  in   1937-3  8. 

109.     Vacuum  Tubes  and  Radio  Processes. 
A  study  of  several  types  of  vacuum  tube,  such  as  rectifiers, 
triode  tubes,  photoelectric  tubes,  and  of  the  elementary  pro- 
cesses of  radio  broadcasting  and  reception. 

Prerequisite:     Physics   1,  2.     One  hour  first  semester;  credit  one  hour. 

210.  Fundamental  Physics. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  elementary 
Physics,  intended  for  students  who  otherwise  form  no  direct 
acquaintance  with  this  subject  in  their  college  course.  It  aims 
to  furnish  a  cultural  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the 
physical  laws  involved  in  natural  phenomena  and  in  the 
material  accessories  of  our  civilization. 

Three  hours  second  semester.    Credit  three  hours. 

307-308.  Introduction  to  Modern  Physics. 
A  theoretical  course  taking  up  a  brief  historical  outline  of  the 
development  of  physical  theory,  followed  by  a  mathematical 
treatment  of  some  phases  of  heat,  light  and  electricity  which 
are  closely  connected  with  recent  advances,  and  finally  a 
consideration  of  these  advances. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  1,  2  and  Mathematics  105-106.  Three  hour*  through- 
out the  year.     Credit  six  hours. 

RELIGION 

Professor  Benedict 
A  student  who  elects  Religion  as  her  major  subject  must 
complete   thirty-six   hours   in   Religion   and   related   subjects, 
of  which  at  least  eighteen  hours  must  be  taken  in  this  depart- 
ment, in  addition  to  introductory  survey  courses  in  both  Old 
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Testament  (105)  and  New  Testament  (106  or  103,  104). 
In  view  of  the  various  possible  emphases  within  the  field  (liter- 
ary, historical,  sociological,  philosophical)  the  allied  courses  to 
be  counted  in  the  major  will  be  separately  determined  for  each 
student.  Ancient  History,  Ethics,  Principles  of  Sociology, 
Social  Psychology,  and  Greek  obviously  have  a  close  relation- 
ship to  this  field,  as  do  certain  aspects  of  other  courses  in 
History,  Philosophy,  Literature,  Art,  and  Music.  Students 
planning  to  major  in  Religion  who  have  not  had  Greek  are 
advised  to  take  Greek  1-2  before  or  during  the  junior  year. 
Courses  taken  to  meet  the  general  requirements  for  the  degree 
may  not  be  counted  in  the  major  subject  requirements. 

103,  104.  The  Literature  of  the  New  Testament  in 
Its  Historical  Setting. 

First  semester:  A  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Jews  and  the 
major  lines  of  development  in  Jewish  thought  and  institutions 
up  to  the  New  Testament  period;  the  political  and  religious 
situation  in  Palestine  in  the  first  century  A.D.;  against  this 
background,  a  study  of  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  as  pre- 
sented in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  with  attention  to  the  inter- 
relation of  Mark,  Matthew,  and  Luke.  Second  semester:  The 
beginnings  of  the  church  and  the  outreach  of  Christianity 
into  the  Graeco-Roman  world  as  seen  in  the  book  of  Acts; 
the  significance  of  each  of  the  New  Testament  writings  in 
the  expanding  Christian  movement,  with  special  attention  to 
the  Pauline  Epistles  and  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

No  prerequisite.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  course  106.  Two 
hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  two  hours  each  semester.  A  third  hour 
of  credit  may  be  earned  in  either  or  both  semesters  by  supervised  indi- 
vidual work  including  additional  readings  and  the  preparation  of  a  paper 
for  class  presentation.  Course  103  may  be  taken  without  course  104,  but 
course  104  may  not  be  taken  without  course  103. 
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10  5.  The  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Its 
Historical  Setting. 

The  cultural  and  political  history  of  Israel  as  influenced  by 
other  civilizations,  by  the  physical  environment,  and  by  the 
genius  of  outstanding  personalities;  the  literary  expression  of 
national  and  personal  experience  and  aspiration  in  the  varied 
forms  of  Old  Testament  prose  and  poetry. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  all  classes.  Three  hours  first  semester.  Credit 
three  hours. 

106.  The  Literature  of  the  New  Testament  in  Its 
Historical  Setting. 

A  course  dealing  with  the  same  main  topics  as  course  103, 
104,  but  presupposing  Old  Testament  study. 

Prerequisite:  Religion  105  except  by  special  permission.  Open  to  all 
classes.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  course  103,  104.  Three  hours 
second  semester.     Credit  three  hours. 

203.  The  Pre-Exilic  and  Exilic  Prophets. 

The  social  forces  and  individual  experiences  that  culminated 
in  the  work  of  the  great  prophets  before  and  during  the  Exile; 
the  significance  of  each  in  his  own  time,  in  his  influence  upon 
subsequent  religious  thought,  and  in  his  relation  to  present- 
day  problems. 

Prerequisite:  Religion  10 J.  Three  hours  first  semester.  Credit  three 
hours.     Given  in  alternate  years.     Given  in  1937-3  8. 

204.  The  Poetry  and  Wisdom  Literature  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  Apocrypha. 

A  brief  study  of  the  early  poems  embedded  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment narrative,  and  of  the  poetic  forms  used  by  the  prophets; 
a  fuller  study  of  the  lyric  anthologies,  especially  the  Psalms; 
of  the  book  of  Job;  and  of  the  didactic  poetry  of  Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes,  Ecclesiasticus,  and  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon. 

Prerequisite:  Religion  105.  Three  hours  second  semester.  Credit  three 
hours.     Given  in  alternate  years.     Given  in  1937-3  8. 
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207.  History  of  Christian  Thought. 
An  intensive  study  of  certain  aspects  of  the  Gospels,  leading 
into  a  survey  of  the  varying  emphases  in  the  interpretation  of 
Christian  ethics,  theology,  and  worship  as  formulated  through 
the  centuries  by  outstanding  leaders  and  embodied  in  the 
teaching  and  ritual  of  different  denominational  groups. 

Prerequisite:  Religion  103,  104  or  106.  Three  hours  first  semester.  Credit 
three  hours.     Given  in  alternate  years.     Not  given  in  193  7-3  8. 

212.     Modern  Problems  in  Religion. 

Problems  for  study  will  be  selected  from  such  topics  as  the 
following:  the  conception  of  God,  the  place  of  Jesus  in  Chris- 
tian thought  and  experience,  immortality,  the  problem  of  evil, 
science  and  religion,  prayer,  attitudes  toward  the  Bible,  the 
relation  of  Christian  principles  to  present-day  society,  the 
function  of  the  Church.  The  course  is  designed  to  give,  by 
reading,  lectures,  and  discussion,  a  familiarity  with  different 
points  of  view  in  recent  religious  thought,  with  enough  his- 
torical background  to  make  these  developments  intelligible. 

Prerequisite:  Religion  103,  104  or  106,  or  Philosophy  101,  102,  except  in 
rare  cases  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Three  hours  second  semester. 
Credit  three  hours. 

215-216.     Comparative  Religion. 

An  introduction  to  the  historical  development  of  the  great 
living  religions  of  the  world  and  the  comparative  study  of 
their  teachings. 

Prerequisite:  Religion  103,  104  or  105,  106,  except  by  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Two  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  four  hours.  A  third 
hour  of  credit  may  be  earned  in  either  or  both  semesters  by  supervised 
individual  work  including  additional  readings  and  the  preparation  of  a 
paper  for  class  presentation. 

221.     The  Use  of  the  Bible  in  Religious  Education. 
A  survey  of  the  methods  and  materials  of  present-day  "reli- 
gious education,"  with  critical  study  of  the  selection  and  treat- 
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ment  of  Biblical  material  in  the  curricula  of  Sunday  schools, 
week-day  schools  of  religion,  and  vacation  Bible  schools.  Prac- 
tice in  planning  simple  curricula  and  in  presenting  material 
for  different  age  groups. 

Prerequisites:  Religion  105  and  either  106  or  103,  104.  Two  hours  first 
semester.      Credit   two  hours.      Not  given  in    1937-3  8. 

251-252.     Elementary  Hebrew. 

An  introductory  course  in  Hebrew  grammar  and  syntax,  with 

translation  of  selected  portions  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  six  hours.  Given  only  when 
desired  by  major  students,  but  open  to  others  whenever  given. 

261-262.     New  Testament  Greek. 

Selected   portions   of   the   New   Testament   studied   from  the 

Greek  text. 

Prerequisites:  Greek  1-2  and  Religion  103,  104  or  106.  Students  desiring 
this  course  should  consult  with  the  Department  of  Greek,  as  well  as  with 
the  Department  of  Religion. 

3  51,  3  52.     Senior  Seminar. 

A  course  dealing  with  special  subjects  pursued  independently 
under  supervision.  Reading,  individual  conferences,  papers, 
oral  reports,  group  discussion. 

Open  to  seniors  who  have  had  at  least  ten  hours  in  the  department  and 
who  have  the  permission  of  the  instructor.  Credit  one  to  three  hours 
each  semester. 

SPANISH 
(See  Modern  Languages) 

LECTURES,  CONCERTS  AND  PLAYS 
1936-1937 
The  Boston  Sinfonietta 

Rennie  Smith:     The  Challenge  of  the  Nations  in  Upheaval. 
Margaret  S.  Banister:    Virginia  Plantations  and  Their  Evolution 
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Louise  Rood  and  Ernest  Zechiel:     Sonata  Recital  for  Violin 

and  Piano. 
Paint  and  Patches  Presentation:     Plautus'  The  Haunted  House 
Harold  Bauer:     Piano  Recital 
Charles  Weidman:     Dance  Recital 
Dean  Elbert  Russell,  Duke  University.   Armistice  Day  Service: 

Security  through  Peace 

Ernst  Toller:    Are  You  Responsible  for  Your  Times? 

Ernst  Wolff:     Recital  of  German  Lieder 

Dr.  B.  H.  Hill,  Norton  Lecturer  of  Archaeological  Institute  of 
America.  Illustrated  lecture:  Recent  Investigations  on 
the  Acropolis 

Paul  Fleming:     Magician 

Paint  and  Patches  Presentation:  The  Man  of  Destiny,  Over- 
tones, and  a  dramatization  of  Sire  de  Maletroit's  Door 

Professor  Clarence  Ward,  Oberlin  College.  Illustrated  Lecture: 
The  Charm  of  French  Cathedrals 

Frank  Bane:     The  National  Program  of  Social  Security 

Christmas  Carol  Service 

Louise  Rood  and  Ernest  Zechiel:  Sonata  Recital  for  Violin  and 
Piano 

Harlow  Shapley,  Director  of  Harvard  Observatory:  Star  Stuff 

Stradivarius  Quartet  and  Yella  Pessl,  Harpsichordist 

Joint  Glee  Club  Concert:     Sweet  Briar  and  Duke  University 

Paint  and  Patches  Presentation:     Pride  and  Prejudice 

The  National  Symphony  Orchestra 

Sweet  Briar  Dance  Recital 

Carl  Sandburg:   American  Folk  Songs  and  Tall  Tales 

Louise  Rood  and  Ernest  Zechiel:  Sonata  Recital  for  Violin  and 
Piano 

Students'  Recital 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

REGISTRATION   1937-1938 

A  program  designed  to  acquaint  new  students  with  the 
college  is  arranged  for  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
September  21-23.  Halls  of  residence  will  be  open  for  occu- 
pancy at  8:20  a.  m.  on  Monday,  September  20.  New  students 
are  advised  to  arrive  on  that  date,  since  the  schedule  for  the 
opening  days  becomes  effective  at  9:00  a.m.  Tuesday  morn- 
ing. 

Upon  her  arrival  each  new  student  will  be  given  a  copy  of 
the  program  planned  for  the  opening  days.  She  will  meet  her 
adviser,  who  will  arrange  her  schedule  of  courses  for  her  first 
year  and  who  will  guide  her  through  the  first  two  years  of 
her  course.  Each  student  will  be  acquainted  with  the  ideals 
of  the  college  and  the  responsibility  which  she  must  assume 
as  a  member  of  the  college  community.  Instruction  in  the 
use  of  the  library  and  an  introduction  to  other  college  facili- 
ties will  be  given.  A  physical  examination  and  certain  other 
tests  will  be  given.  All  new  students  complete  their  regis- 
tration Friday  morning,  September  24. 

All  old  students  must  register  before  6:00  p.  m.,  Thursday, 
September  23. 

A  fee  of  $5  is  charged  for  each  registration  after  the  time 
prescribed,  and  no  student  may  enter  classes  until  her  regis- 
tration is  complete  and  until  her  fees  for  the  first  semester 
have  been  paid. 

All  students  must  attend  the  opening  convocation  at  7:30 
p.  m.,  Thursday,  September  23. 

RETURN  FROM  VACATION 
At  the  close  of  each  vacation  or  recess  every  student  is  ex- 
pected to  be  at  the  college  at  the  time  specified  in  the  calendar. 
In  case  of  unavoidable  detention  she  must  notify  the  Dean 
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before  the  close  of  the  vacation,  and  after  her  return  must 
present  the  reason  for  her  delay.  Absence  immediately  after 
a  vacation  or  recess,  without  legitimate  excuse,  is  considered 
a  serious  offense.  Any  student  whose  late  return  is  unexcused 
will  be  permitted  no  overnight  absence  from  college  for  a 
period  of  six  weeks. 

EXPENSES 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Sweet  Briar  College  and  sent 
to  the  Treasurer. 

Tuition    $    400 

Board,  room,  and  miscellaneous  expenses'1' ...       600 


$1,000 


FIXED  TIMES  AND  AMOUNT  OF  PAYMENTS 

Application  Fee  (new  students)  due  with  ap- 
plication for  admission;  or 

Registration  Fee   (former  students)  due  with 
application  for  room 

These  fees  are  not  refundable.     Each $       10 

Due  by  August  15  to  reserve  place 100 

Refundable   for   good   cause  if  application 
made  by  September  4 

Balance  due  in  September  before  entrance  to 

classes    440 

$    550 

Second    Semester    Fees    due    before    entering 

classes    450 


$1,000 


*  Included  in  this  fee  are  various  items  for  which  separate  charges  are 
usually  made,  such  as  laundry,  infirmary  fee,  library,  lecture  and  church 
dues. 
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Special  Fees 


For  single  room $  50 

Maximum  fee  for  each  course  in  laboratory 

science   10 

Diploma     10 

Music,  applied,  tuition 100 

Use  of  piano  for  piano  practice    15 

Use  of  piano  for  voice  practice    10 

Use  of  organ  for  practice   20 

Art,   applied    75 

The  catalogue  statement  is  considered  sufficient  notice  of 
the  time  and  terms  of  payments.  Statements,  however,  are 
sent  as  reminders  for  and  convenience  of  parents  and  guardians. 

No  student  is  allowed  to  enter  any  class  until  the  college 
fees  for  the  current  semester  have  been  paid  in  full,  or  satis- 
factory arrangements  made  with  the  Treasurer. 

Bills  for  any  extra  or  special  charges  will  be  rendered  before 
November  first  for  the  first  semester,  and  March  first  for  the 
second  semester. 

Diplomas  will  not  be  given  to  students  who  are  in  arrears 
to  the  college 

A  student  who  registers  for  the  first  time  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  semester  is  required  to  pay  the  fees  indicated  for 
the  first  semester. 

Students'  Funds 

Students  may  deposit  their  personal  funds  with  the  College 
Treasurer  subject  to  withdrawal  any  forenoon,  between  9  and 
12:30.  These  funds  are  payable  only  in  cash  to  the  student 
in  person. 
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Telegraphing  Money 


Money  cannot  be  telegraphed  to  Sweet  Briar.  The  nearest 
telegraphic  money  order  office  is  Lynchburg. 

If  anyone  desires  to  supply  a  student  with  funds  at  short 
notice,  he  may  do  so  by  requesting  his  bank  to  telegraph  to 
the  Treasurer  of  the  college  that  a  check  for  a  given  amount 
is  being  sent  him  in  behalf  of  that  student.  The  treasurer  will 
advance  the  money  to  the  student  on  receipt  of  the  telegram. 

Books  and  Stationery 

The  Students'  Book  Shop  is  a  cooperative  enterprise  estab- 
lished to  assure  to  students  a  readily  accessible  source  of  books 
and  supplies  at  moderate  prices.  It  is  managed  separately  from 
the  college.  Having  no  capital,  it  operates  by  having  every 
student  make  a  book  deposit  of  $2  5  at  the  beginning  of  the 
academic  year  to  which  may  be  charged  classroom  and  labor- 
atory supplies.  Any  balance  remaining  on  an  account  is  al- 
ways returned  in  June.  Profits  go  into  three  scholarships,  into 
the  Loan  Fund,  and  into  improvement  of  the  business  and  ser- 
vice. 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  The  Students'  Book  Shop. 

Saddle  Horses 

The  Sweet  Briar  Farm  maintains  a  stable  of  riding  horses 
for  hire  to  members  of  the  college  community.  The  use  of  a 
horse  may  be  secured  by  one  person,  or  two  persons  jointly, 
at  the  rate  of  $40  per  month.  Privately  owned  horses  may 
be  boarded  in  the  farm  stables  for  $30  per  month  in  open 
stalls,  or  $3  5  per  month  in  box  stalls.  The  numerous  unpaved 
roads  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  college  afford  easy  oppor- 
tunities for  riding. 
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Recess  and  Other  Charges 
Students  and  other  members  of  the  college  community  who 
wish    to   remain   at   Sweet   Briar   during    the   Christmas   and 
spring  vacations  can  be  accommodated  at  the  Boxwood  Inn 
at  a  charge  of  $2.50  a  day  or  $12  a  week. 

Refund 

No  refunds  will  be  made  from  payments  for  tuition  except 
for  individual  instruction  in  music  and  art. 

No  refund  of  any  kind  will  be  made  except  in  case  of  ill- 
ness necessitating  withdrawal  from  college.  In  such  a  case  a 
refund  of  $3  5  a  month  (no  period  less  than  a  month  to  be 
considered)  will  be  made  for  board,  and  of  $8  a  month  for 
tuition  in  music  and  art.  Applications  for  refund  should  be 
submitted  to  the  President  with  a  physician's  certificate  cover- 
ing the  case  and  any  refund  is  reckoned  from  the  time  this 
formal  notice  is  given.  The  periods  of  Christmas  and  spring 
vacations  are  not  included  in  reckoning  a  refund. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  OTHER  STUDENT  AID 

In  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  founder  of  the  college, 
Mrs.  Indiana  Fletcher  Williams,  the  Board  of  Overseers  of 
Sweet  Briar  College  has  established  scholarships  of  various 
kinds.  These  are  given  in  recognition  of  merit,  or  financial 
need,  or  both. 

Applications  for  scholarships  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Competitive  Freshman  Scholarships)  should  be  sent  to  the 
Dean  before  February  1 5  previous  to  the  year  for  which  the 
scholarship  is  desired. 

Amherst  County  Scholarships 

Special  tuition  scholarships  are  offered  to  young  women  of 
Amherst    County    who    meet    the    entrance    requirements    of 
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Sweet  Briar  College,  and  give  evidence  of  high  character  and 
serious  purpose. 

Honor  Scholarships 
To  honor  the  student  with  the  highest  academic  rank  in 
her  class,  the  college  awards  annually  to  the  member  of  the 
freshman,  sophomore,  and  junior  classes  making  the  highest 
record  a  scholarship  of  $100  to  be  applied  to  tuition  at  Sweet 
Briar  the  following  year.  The  actual  stipend  is  transferable 
at  the  option  of  the  recipient. 

Competitive  Freshman  Scholarships 
In  order  to  attract  students  of  outstanding  intellectual 
ability  who  are  unable  to  defray  tuition  costs  as  a  whole,  or 
in  part,  the  college  offers  to  incoming  freshmen  twelve  tuition 
scholarships  awarded  on  a  competitive  basis  to  be  determined 
by  scholastic  record,  character,  purpose,  and  qualities  of  lead- 
ership. In  addition  to  these  data  a  personal  interview  may  be 
requested.  Six  of  these  scholarships  are  reserved  for  students 
from  Virginia.  In  order  to  have  an  objective  measurement  of 
candidates  for  these  scholarships  the  college  requires  that  ex- 
aminations of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  be 
taken.  Information  about  these  examinations  is  given  on  pages 
53-54. 

The  college  also  offers  two  freshman  scholarships  of  $100 
each,  one  to  a  high  ranking  student  in  the  competitive  French 
examination  given  in  the  tournament  conducted  by  the  Vir- 
ginia Modern  Foreign  Language  Association  and  one  to  a  high 
ranking  student  in  the  Latin  tournament  conducted  by  the 
Virginia  Classical  Association. 

General  College  Scholarships 
The  college  also  offers  a  number  of  scholarships  to  students 
whose   intellectual   ability,   character   and   college   citizenship 
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have  already  been  tested  by  a  year  or  more  at  Sweet  Briar 
College.  These  awards  are  apportioned  according  to  need,  but 
any  scholarship  may  be  withdrawn  if  the  student  is  not  main- 
taining the  degree  of  merit  upon  which  it  was  granted. 

Students  receiving  general  college  scholarships  may  be  called 
upon  to  render  service  to  the  college  to  the  extent  of  six  hours 
a  week. 

In  memory  of  N.  C.  Manson,  Jr.,  the  Alumnae  have  estab- 
lished the  Manson  Memorial  Scholarship,  to  be  awarded  each 
year  by  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Scholarships  to  an  upper 
class  student  of  high  academic  standing  who  shows  qualities 
of  leadership,  and  makes  some  real  contribution  to  the  student 
activities. 

The  Boxwood  Inn  offers  annually  four  scholarships  of  $200 
each  to  be  administered  by  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Scholar- 
ships. 

The  Students'  Book  Shop  offers  three  scholarships  of  $200 
each  to  be  administered  by  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Scholar- 
ships. 

Mr.  Kinckle  Allen  of  Amherst  has  provided  a  fund  of 
$1000,  to  be  known  as  the  Margaret  Gilmer  Allen  Fund,  the 
interest  on  which  is  for  the  aid  of  an  Amherst  County  stu- 
dent. 

Friends  of  Dora  Fagan  have  provided  a  fund  of  $1,200  to  be 
known  as  the  Dora  Fagan  Fund,  the  interest  on  which  is  to  be 
used  for  the  aid  of  one  or  more  worthy  students. 

A  table  is  maintained  by  the  Biology  Club  at  a  biological 
station  for  the  benefit  of  students  who  show  marked  pro- 
ficiency in  the  Department  of  Biology. 
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Loan  Fund 

The  Students'  Book  Shop  maintains  a  loan  fund.  Applica- 
tions must  be  made  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Book  Shop  Com- 
mittee and  should  be  approved  by  the  Dean. 

Opportunities  for  Self  Help 

All  applications  for  self  help  should  be  made  through  the 
Dean's  Office.  Opportunities  for  self  help  exist  in  the  library 
and  book  shop,  in  connection  with  the  various  departments, 
(mimeographing,  typing,  reading  papers,  clerical  work),  and 
as  waitresses  in  the  refectory.  Certain  firms  in  Lynchburg  also 
employ  student  agents  on  a  commission  basis  through  the 
Dean's  Office. 

ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 

The  graduates  and  former  students  of  Sweet  Briar  College 
are  organized  into  an  association  called  the  Sweet  Briar  Alum- 
nae Association,  the  purpose  of  which  is  "to  further  the  well- 
being  of  the  college,  its  graduates  and  former  students,  by 
increasing  the  interests  of  its  members  in  the  college  and  in 
each  other." 

The  general  management  of  the  Association  is  vested  in  a 
governing  body  called  the  Council,  composed  of  the  officers 
of  the  Association  and  six  other  members,  all  of  whom  are 
elected  by  the  members  of  the  Association.  The  entire  alum- 
nae group  is  represented  by  an  executive  secretary  who  resides 
at  the  college,  manages  the  Alumnae  Office  and  edits  The 
Alumnae  News. 

Officers  of  the  Sweet  Briar  Alumnae  Association 

Alumnae  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
Mrs.  Charles  Burnett   (Eugenia  Griffin,  '10),  5906  Three  Chopt  Road, 
Richmond,  Virginia. 
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Alumnae  Members  of  the  Board  of  Overseers 
Mrs.  A.  Kent  Balls  (Elizabeth  Franke,  '13),  3406  Lowell  Street,  N.  W., 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  William  H.  Williamson,  Jr.  (Martha  Lee,  '25),  518  Hermitage  Road, 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 

President 
Mrs.   Frederick   Valentine    (Elizabeth   Taylor,    '23),    5515    Cary   Street 
Road,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

First   Vice-President 
Mrs.     Howard     Luff      (Isabel     Webb,     '20),     2215     Devonshire     Drive, 
Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio. 

Second  Vice-President 
Elizabeth  Wall,  '3  6,   1023   Electric  Street,  Scranton,  Pennsylvania. 
Alumnae  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Editor  of  The  Alumnae  News 
Mrs.  Vivienne  Barkalow  Breckenridge,  '18,  Sweet  Briar,  Virginia. 

Chairman  Alumnae  Fund 
Gertrude  Prior,  '29,  Sweet  Briar,  Virginia. 

Director  of  Alumnae  Clubs 
Mrs.  Jasper  A.   Reynolds    (Mary  Macdonald,  '3  0),  Newell  Apartments, 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  COUNCIL 
Mrs.  Herman  Wells  Coxe   (Elmyra  Pennypacker,  '20),  3107  Queen  Lane, 

Germantown,  Pennsylvania. 
Mrs.   Arthur   B.   Kline    (Catherine   Cordes,   '21),   4421    Schenley   Farms 

Terrace,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
Mrs.  George  F.  Tinker    (Virginia  Lee  Taylor,  '26),  49  Madison  Avenue, 

Montclair,  New  Jersey. 
Jeanette  Boone,  '27,  Sweet  Briar,  Virginia. 

Geraldine  Mallory,  '3  3,  39  East  Clinton  Avenue,  Tenafly,  New  Jersey. 
Margaret    McVey,     '18      (Honorary     Member),     1417    Grove    Avenue, 

Richmond,  Virginia. 

LOCAL  CLUBS 
In  the  following  an  arrangement  by  states  and  cities  has 
been  adopted.     The  name  standing  after  that  of  a  Club  refers 
to  the  president  unless  otherwise  stated. 
Alabama — Birmingham:     Fariss  Gambrill,  1022  South  43rd  Street. 
Mobile:     Anne  Spencer,   1456  Dauphin  Street. 
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Montgomery:     Mrs.  Wiley  O.  Hill,  Jr.,  (Representative),  1103  South 
Court  Street. 
Arkansas — Fort     Smith:       Mrs.     Thomas     P.     Folz,      (Representative), 
900  North  12th  Street. 
Little  Rock:     Lucy  Reaves,    (Representative),   1904  Battery  Street. 
California — Coronado:      Mrs.    Alfred    C.   Olney,   Jr.,    (Representative), 
42  5    C  Avenue,   Coronado  Beach. 
Los  Angeles  and  Vicinity:     Mildred  Featherston    (Representative), 
85  5  South  Serrano  Avenue,  Los  Angeles. 
Colorado — Denver:      Gertrude    Thames,    5  00    Circle    Drive,    Park    Lane 

Square. 
District   of  Columbia — Washington:     Helen   Wolcott,    19   West   Kirke 

Street,  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland. 
Florida — Jacksonville:     Mrs.  John  L.  Doggett,  3  591   Richmond  Street. 
Miami:     Alice  Estill,   (Representative),  2127  Brickell  Avenue. 
Tampa:      Mildred   Gibbons,    (Representative),   823    Delaware  Avenue. 
Georgia — Atlanta:  Rebecca     Mcjunkin     Young,      (Representative), 

866  Oakdale  Road. 
Augusta:     Logan  Phinizy,    (Representative),   2234  McDowell  Street. 
Macon:      Mrs.   Jack  Augustus  Wade,    (Representative),    103   Ingleside 

Drive. 
Savannah:      Mrs.  Conrad  Kenyoun,    (Representative),   545   East   51st 
Street. 
Illinois — Chicago:     Mrs.  Calvert  G.  de  Coligny,  1717  E.  68th  Street. 
Indiana — Indianapolis:     Marcia  Morrison,  303  8  Ruckle  Street. 
Iowa — (Tri   City)    Davenport,    Mot.ine    and   Rock    Island,    Illinois: 
Margaret    White,     (Representative),    The    Lindens,    Rock    Island, 
Illinois. 
Kentucky — Louisville:     Mrs.   William  F.   Clarke,  Jr.,    (Representative), 

2119  Maryland  Avenue. 
Louisiana — New  Orleans:     Mrs.  John  Minor  Wisdom,   (Representative), 
1415  Cadiz  Street. 
Shreveport:     Mabel  Hickman,    (Representative),  757  Kirby  Place. 
Maryland — Baltimore:      Mrs.    H.   Neil   Swanson,    107    West    Monument 
Street. 
Hagerstown:     Mrs.  Robert  Smith,   (Representative),  228  South  Pros- 
pect Street. 
Massachusetts  —  Boston    and    Vicinity:        Mrs.    Dalton    A.    Griffith, 
20  Garden  Road. 
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Michigan — Detroit:     Mrs.  Clark  Lodge  Bassett,   (Representative),  19525 

Lancashire  Road,  Birmingham. 
Minnesota — (Twin  City)   Minneapolis  and  Saint  Paul:      Mrs.  Cyrus 

P.  Pesek,  90  Malcolm  Avenue,  S.  E.,  Minneapolis. 
Mississippi — Vicksburg:     Elizabeth  Young,    (Representative),   1334   Baum 

Street. 
Missouri — Kansas  City:     Genevieve  Howell,  6120  Morningside  Drive. 

Saint  Louis:     Mrs.  Ellis  Rhea  Hurd,  4965   McPherson  Avenue. 
New  Jersey — The  Northern  Section:  Mrs.  Leonard  Horton,  70  Burnett 
Street,  Maplewood. 
Trenton:     Mrs.  Peter  Thropp,  River  Road. 
New  York — Albany:     Mrs.  George  Alfred  Taylor,  80  Lancaster  Street. 
Buffalo:     Mrs.  James  Carter,    (Representative),   1000  Kenmore  Ave- 
nue. 
New  York  City:     Susan  Jelley,  14  East  60th  Street. 
Rochester:      Mrs.   Charles   Wadhams,    (Representative),    112    Adams 

Street,  Brockport. 
Utica:     Janet  Kimball,  2316  Genessee  Street. 
North  Carolina — Asheville:     Louise  F.  Rogers,    (Representative),  216 
Pierson  Drive. 
Charlotte:     Mrs.  W.  States  Lee,  Jr.,  2601  Sherwood  Avenue,  Meyers 

Park. 
Durham:     Mrs.  James  O.  Cobb,  2011   University  Drive. 
Greensboro:     Mrs.  Nelson  Myers,  1011  North  Eugene  Street. 
Wilmington:     Mrs.  Robert  Tate,  311   South  Third  Street. 
Ohio — Akron:     Elizabeth  Thomas,   117  Edgerton  Road. 

Cincinnati:      Mrs.    Glen    Thompson,    Riverside    Drive,    Covington, 

Kentucky. 
Cleveland:      Mrs.   John  S.  Kelly,  4216  Prospect  Avenue. 
Columbus:     Mrs.  James  D.  Murrin,  245  3  Kensington  Road. 
Findley:      Gertrude   Anderson,    (Representative),   221    East   Sandusky 

Street 
Toledo:     Mrs.  W.  P.  Bamford,  33  6  Batavia  Street. 
Pennsylvania — Philadelphia:     Mrs.   Herman  Wells  Coxe,   3107  Queen 
Lane,  Germantown. 
Pittsburgh:     Mrs.  Robert  Bardwell,  3  07  Maple  Avenue,  Edgewood. 
Wilkes-Barre:     Mrs.  A.  Hardin  Coon,   (Representative),   581   Gibson 
Street,  Kingston. 
South  Carolina — Charleston:   Mrs.  David  Maybank,    (Representative), 
78  Murray  Boulevard. 
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Columbia:    Mrs.  John  A.  Manning,   (Representative),  2626  Stratford. 
Greenville:     Sue  Johnson,  (Representative),  Box  634. 
Tennessee — Chattanooga:     Mrs.  Gordon  P.  Street,  519  Arcadia  Avenue. 
Nashville:      Mrs.    Kendrick    Hardcastle,    Jr.,    (Representative),    307 

3  3  rd  Avenue,  North. 
Texas — Austin:     Virginia  Nalle,   (Representative),  1700  San  Gabriel. 

Dallas:  Mrs.  J.  B.  O'Hara,  (Representative),  4404  Beverly  Drive. 
Fort  Worth:  Frances  Spiller,  (Representative),  2  5  29  Willing  Avenue. 
Houston:      Mrs.   James   Addison   Baker,   Jr.,    (Representative),    1216 

Bissonet  Avenue. 
San    Antonio:      Mrs.    Robert    Walcott    Harding,     (Representative;, 

149  Rosewood  Boulevard. 
Virginia — Amherst:     Mary  Elizabeth  Hesson,  Monroe. 

Charlottesville:     Anne  Marvin,   (Representative),  Box   1576,  Uni- 
versity. 
The  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia:      Mrs.   Reginald  Jones,  Cheriton. 
Lynchburg:     Mrs.  John  Miller  Payne,  No.  10  Mayflower  Apartments. 
Norfolk  and  Vicinity:    Mrs.  John  Twohy,  2nd,  442  Mowbray  Arch, 

Norfolk. 
Richmond:     Mrs.  Peter  O.  Miller,  15  03  Hanover  Avenue. 
Roanoke:     Elizabeth  Broun,  921  First  Street,  S.  W. 
Staunton:      Agnes  Sproul,    (Representative). 
West   Virginia — Charleston:      Laura    Virginia    Bobbitt,    1566    Quarrier 

Street. 
Huntington:     Mrs.  James  A.  Gwinn,    (Representative;,    106  Ninth 

Avenue. 
Wisconsin — Madison:     Alice  Blake,   1016  Sherman  Avenue. 

Milwaukee:       Martha    von    Briesen,     (Representative),    443  5     North 

Stowell  Avenue. 
Sheboygan:  Abigail  Donohue,   (Representative),  5  02  Ontario  Avenue. 


COMMENCEMENT  PROGRAM 
1936 

Saturday,  June  Sixth 
J:00  P.M.     The  President's   Garden  Party  for  the  Seniors 
and  College  Guests 

8:00  P.M.     Final  Play 

Sunday,  June  Seventh 

11:00  A.M.  Baccalaureate  Sermon,  The  Reverend  William 
Henry  Boddy,  D.D.,  Westminster  Presby- 
terian Church,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

5:00  P.M.     Step  Singing 

6:00  P.M.     Vespers  in  the  Dell,  President  Glass 

10:30P.M.     Lantern  Night 

Monday,  June  Eighth — Alumnae  Day 

1:00  P.M.     College    Luncheon    for    the    Seniors,   Alumnae, 
Faculty  and  Guests 

2:00  P.M.     Alumnae  Meeting,  Fletcher  Auditorium 

7:00  P.M.     Alumnae  Banquet  for  the  Seniors — The  Refec- 
tory 

Tuesday,  June  Ninth 

10:00  A.M.     Commencement  Exercises: 

Address:    Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt 

Conferring  of  Degrees 


HONORS  AWARDED  1936 
Commencement,  June,  1936 

DEPARTMENTAL    HONORS 

Alice  Van  Yeveren  Benet,  High  Honors  in  English. 
Gloriana  Burrill,  Highest  Honors  in  English. 
Phoebe  Parker  Goodwin,  Honors  in  English 
Katharine  Bosworth  Niles,  Highest  Honors  in  English. 
Elizabeth  McMurtrie  Pinkerton,  Honors  in  English. 
Elizabeth  Underwood  Wall,  Honors  in  English 

HONOR  SCHOLARSHDPS 

Junior 

Ellen  Lee  Snodgrass 

Sophomore 
Dorothy  Caroline  Gipe 

Freshman 
Viola  Rider  James 

COMPETTTIVE  FRESHMAN  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Mary  Jane  Burnett  Virginia  Leggett 

Jean  Rosslynn  Erskine  Clara  Reed  MacRae 

Ruth  Rayfield  Goodwin  Helen  Elizabeth  O'Brien 

Elizabeth  Duke  Lee  Helen  Taylor 

Margaret  .Vallance 

Convocation,  September  1936 

JUNIOR   HONOR  STUDENTS 

Dorothy  Caroline  Gipe  Josephine  Happ 

Winifred  Hagberg  Lucile  Hopkins  Sergeant 

pollyanna  shotwell 

MANSON  MEMORIAL  ALUMNAE  SCHOLAR 
Ellen  Lee  Snodgrass 
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BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 
Denton,  Ada  Chapin  Pierson,  Phoebe  Clark 

Mitchell,  Catherine  Quentin 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 


Benet,  Alice  Van  Yeveren 
Braswell,  Nancy  Burton 
Burrill,  Gloriana,  magna  cum 

laude 
Cabell,  Lillian 
Camp,  Mary  Virginia 
Campbell,  Margaret  Tussing 
Carr,  Myra  Skinner 
Cocke,  Adela  Elizabeth,  summa 

cum  laude 
Cox,  Nancy  Lucile 
Cozette,  Odile  Eveline  Blanche 

Alix 
Donohue,  Kathleen  Bishop 
Edmands,  Patricia  Althea 
Frierson,  Chloe 
Furniss,  Caroline  McKee 
Gilliam,  Ruth  Elizabeth 
Goodwin,  Phoebe  Parker 
Gregory,  Frances  Wheeler 
Griffin,  Marjorie  Alberta 
Grimes,  Ione  Capel 
Hesson,  Mary  Elizabeth 
FIigh,  Sarah  Elizabeth 
Holden,  Helen  Orissa 
Knauff,  Mary 
Lesnick,  Abigail 
Lewis,  Eliza  Huske,  cum  laude 


Lloyd,  Margaret  Halliburton 
Martin,  Alma  Edwards 
Moore,  Helen  Jacqueline 
Morton,  Elizabeth  Fleet 
Niles,  Katharine  Bosworth 

magna  cum  laude 
O'Brian,  Esther  Lord 
Parsons,  Nancy  Van  Dyke 
Phinizy,  Cora  Logan 
Pinkerton,  Elizabeth  McMurtrie 
Powell,  Marquart  Hines 
Rich,  Mary  Scribner 
Rutty,  Virginia  Louise 
Scudder,  Anna  Marie 
Shelton,  Jane 
Sim,  Marion  Stearns 
Smith,  Margaret  Estlack. 
Stokes,  Mary  Carolina 
Straus,  Carol  Smith 
Stump,  Aline 
Susong,  Martha  Arnold 
Taylor,  Marion  McCrary 
Thompson,  Willietta 
Troy,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Wall,  Elizabeth  Underwood 
Williams,  Harriet 
Williams,  Martha 
Young,  Carrie  Marshall 


Young,  Mary  Agnes 


STUDENTS  1936-1937 
Senior  Class,  1937 

Ball,    Elizabeth    Carter Rehoboth   Church,   Va. 

Bogue,  Janet  Anna Ardmore,  Pa. 

Bradley,    Margaret Glendower,    Albemarle    Co.,   Va. 

Carter,  Gurley Hammond,  La. 

Cauthorn,   Nina   Booth Bedford,   Va. 

Charles,   Anna   Mary Lancaster,   Pa. 

Clark,   Martha   Louise Sweet   Briar,   Va. 

Cochran,  Mary  Jaquelin Alexandria,  Va. 

Collins,    Jane Meridian,    Miss. 

Cornwell,  Margaret  Virginia University  City,  Mo. 

Cruikshank,  Margery  Allen Cranford,  N.  J. 

Deringer,   Griselda  Marie Jackson  Heights,  N.  Y. 

Douglass,  Rebecca Norfolk,  Va. 

Eshleman,  Kathleen   Legendre New  Orleans,  La. 

Frueauff,  Mary  Helen New   York  City 

Gore,  Lucy  Sassc.er White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

GorTj   Faith   Marie Chicago,   111. 

Gruber,  Mary  Elsie Washington,  D.  C. 

Hall,  Rosalie  Muriel Garden  City,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Hardin,  Ethel  Virginia Lake  Forest,  111. 

Hesson,    Helen    Vaughan Monroe.    Va. 

Hopkins,    Natalie    Southworth Montclair,   N.   J. 

Jarvis,   Barbara   Lee   Westfield,   N.   J. 

Johnson,  Frances  Marie Norfolk,  Va. 

Kemp,  Frances  Vernon Lynchburg,  Va. 

Kirkpatrick,  Sara  Haley Lynchburg,  Va. 

Lambert,   Lillian    Latimer Tulsa,   Okla. 

Lambeth,  Mary  Johnson Thomasville,  N.  C. 

Lauman,  Anne  Carter Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Lee,    Elizabeth Charlotte,    N.    C. 

Lemmon,  Anne Sumter,   S.   C. 

Lewis,  Margaret  Elliott University,  Va. 

Lucas,   Natalie   Bettis  Florence,   S.   C. 

MacRae,  Margaret  Duncan Shanghai,  China 

Minder,  Margaretha  Kimmerle South  Orange,  N.  J. 

Munn,   Barbara   Anne Glencoe,   111. 

Nalle,  Nancy  Porter Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Neve,  Helen  Cooch Ivy  Depot,  Va. 

Olmstead,  Isabel  Louise Hempstead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Paris,  MAy  IvyLyN Brooklyn,  N.   Y. 

Price,  Dorothy  Helen Baltimore,  Md. 

Prout,  Dorothy  Elizabeth Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Redfern,  Anna  Lawrence Norfolk,   Va. 

Rundle,  Ruth  Freeman Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Shaffer,  Mary  Katharine Cass,  W.  Va. 
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Shaw,  Harriet  van  der  Veer Pelham,  N.  Y. 

Sicard,   Elizabeth   Hallam Barneveld,   N.   Y. 

Silvester,  Marjorie  Eleanor New  York  City 

Snodgrass,  Ellen   Lee Washington,  D.   C. 

Stewart,  Dorothy  Mav Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Walker,   Marie  Alden Woodberry   Forest,  Va. 

Ward,  Elinor  Margaret Shaker  Heights,  Ohio 

Weston,  May  Robinson East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Williams,  Elizabeth  Cleveland Greenville,  S.  C. 

Williamson,   Helen    Schaeffer Lancaster,   Pa. 


Junior  Class,  1938 


Alexanderson,  Gertrude Schenectady,  N.   Y. 

Allen,  Helen  Reynolds Louisburg,  N.  C. 

Bailey,   Frances  Fleming Augusta,   Ga. 

Bemis,  Jane Scarborough-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Berckmans,  Mary  Alice Augusta,  Ga. 

Biedenharn,  Ethlyn   Derena Vicksburg,   Miss. 

Black,  Georgia  Louise Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Bowley,  Elizabeth  Wilmer Fort  Ethan  Allen,  Vt. 

Brock,    Imogen    Warwick Richmond,    Va. 

Brown,  Marion  Llewellyn St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Brown-Serman,  Mary Alexandria,   Va. 

Caven,    Florence Texarkana,    Ark. 

Chartener,  Ruth  Garnet Monessen,  Pa. 

Coleman,  Margaret  Eleanor Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Cordes,  Frances  Christiana Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dail,  Betty  Jane Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Derr,  Barbara  Mary Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

Eady,  Virginia  Nunn Louisville,  Ky. 

Evans,  Dorothy  Gertrude Maplewood,  N.  J. 

Faulkner,  Frances  Jane Miami   Beach,  Fla. 

Ferguson,  Barbara   Ruggles Waban,   Mass. 

Fish,   Barbara Valkenburg,   N.   Y. 

Fuller,  Marion  Valleau Stamford,  Conn. 

Garbee,   Bessie    Lee Amherst,    Va. 

Gardner,  Katharine  Gifford Quincy,  111. 

Gipe,  Dorothy   Caroline Toledo,   Ohio 

Greene,  Lucille  Carlton Bronxville,   N.  Y. 

Gregory,  Lucy  Jane Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Griffith,   Llewellyn   Ray Baltimore,   Md. 

Hagberg,  Winifred  Edna Chicago,   111. 

Handerson,  Claire  Ernestine Warrensville,  Ohio 

Hardesty,  Martha  Jane Denver,  Colo. 

Harris,   Margaret   Moore Baltimore,   Md. 

Hastorf,  Hilda  Hope Westfield,  N.  J. 

Hays,    Helen Cleveland,    Ohio 

Hicks,  Cornelia   Baird Washington,  D.   C. 

Hooper,  Alice  Rogers Stapleton,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 
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Howard,  Almeda  Barr Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Hoyt,  Katherine  Rogers Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Jansen,    Cecily Denver,    Col. 

Jones,  Mary  Jane Huntington,  W.   Va. 

Kent,  Jane  Gray Richmond,  Va. 

Kunkle,  Rebecca  Jane Ashtabula,  Ohio 

Letcher,  Adele  Marie Glen  Rock,  N.  J. 

Lockett,  Elizabeth  Cary Kirkwood,  Mo. 

Luck,  Anne  Wellford Roanoke,  Va. 

Lykes,  Margaret  Howell Pelham  Manor,  N.  Y. 

McCandlish,  Nancy  Montague Fairfax,  Va. 

Macfarlan,  Janet Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Marsh,  Genevieve  Wilder Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Matthews,  Susan  Fitzhugh New  Orleans,  La. 

Meyers,  Marguerite  Ellen New  York  City 

Miller,   Eylese   Evelyn Amherst,   Va. 

Mitchell,   Alyce    Virginia Walkerford,   Va. 

Moore,  Sigur  Elizabeth Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Murray,  Vesta Columbia,  S.  C. 

Newby,  Eddina  Eugenia Denison,  Texas 

Nicholson,  Helen  Dorothy Union,  S.  C. 

Old,  Anne  Eugenia Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rae,  Helen    West  Newton,  Mass. 

Robinson,   June   Martha Lakewood,   Ohio 

Sandidge,  Margaret  Clarke Amherst,  Va. 

Schmid,  Edwine  Allen Webster  Groves,  Mo. 

Sergeant,  Lucile  Hopkins White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Shotwell,  Pollyanna  Ewing Monroe,  La. 

Silvers,   Jessie   Milne Cranbury,  N.  J. 

Smartt,  Betty  Mead Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Sulzberger,  Kate Chicago,  111. 

Talcott,   Mary   Archer Richmond,   Va. 

Taliaferro,  Lucy  Balmaine Cranford.  N.  J. 

Thompson,  Mary  Downing Montgomery,  Ala. 

Tison,  Dorothy  Anne Savannah,  Ga. 

Tomlinson,  Sarah  Lacy High  Point,  N.  C. 

Walker,  Anne  Rodgers Atlanta,  Ga. 

Warriner,  Anne   Preston Brackettville,   Texas 

Whiteside,  Genie  Moore Miami,  Fla. 

Wiley,  Janice Maplewood,  N.  J. 

Wilson,  Elinor  Ormond Lynchburg,  Va. 

Wilson,  Rilma  Sanders Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Winston,   Lucy   Robb Winston,    Va. 

Womack,   Pauline   Pace Corsicana,   Texas 

Worsley,   Moselle   deLaunay Columbus,   Ga. 
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Sophomore  Class,  1939 

Bailey,  Florence  Jacobs Augusta,  Ga. 

Bailey,  Louise  Lancaster Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 

Ballard,    Margaret Churchland,    Va. 

Barge,  Mary  Elizabeth Atlanta,  Ga. 

Barnes,   Elizabeth Washington,   Conn. 

Belk,  Sarah  Walkup Charlotte,  N.   C. 

Bell,  Bettina  Lee Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

Benedict,   Anne Short   Hills,   N.   J. 

Black,  Jean   Stuart Montclair,  N.   J. 

Bonsall,  Katharine  Bayard Morristown,  N.  J. 

Bowron,  Edith  Josephine Birmingham,  Ala. 

Brower,   Mary   Wheelock Canajoharie,   N.   Y. 

Brown,  Mary  Dickinson Denver,  Colo. 

Buchanan,  Mary  Frances Durham,  N.  C. 

Campbell,  Elizabeth  Haldeman Louisville,  Ky. 

Cauthorn,  Anne  Marshall Bedford,  Va. 

Cheney,   Elizabeth   Lord Barrington,   111. 

Claflin,  Eleanor  Pearson Brookline,  Mass. 

Clarke,  Emily  Hyde Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

Clements,   Diantha Schenectady,   N.   Y. 

Cobb,  Mary  Jemison Birmingham,  Ala. 

Collier,    Henrietta Atlanta,   Ga. 

Cross,  Ruth  Barbara New  York  City 

Davies,  Anna  Catherine Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Day,  Elsie  Saunders Danville,  Va. 

Dillard,  Narcissa  Elizabeth Lynchburg,   Va. 

Domhoff,  Justine Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dunn,  Charlotte Montclair,  N.   J. 

Durham,  Elizabeth  Taliaferro Richmond,  Va. 

Earl,  Barbara  Elaine Brighton,  N.  Y. 

Engel,  Marcia New  York  City 

Espach,   Anna  Atkins Boston,   Mass. 

Frazier,  Betty  Lewis St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Fuller,  Martha  Howell Atlanta,  Ga. 

Gatch,  Nancy  Weems Washington,  D.  C. 

Gaul,  Mary  Louise Reading,  Pa. 

Gibson,  Evelyn  Eleanor Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Gill,  Mildred Petersburg,  Va. 

Gordon,  Norma  Palmer Short  Hills,  N.  J. 

Gott,  Valeria  Fain Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Groom,  Mary  Alice Fort  Mitchell,  Ky. 

Harman,    Ruth Plainfield,   N.    J. 

Harris,  Elizabeth  Natalie New  Haven,  Conn. 

Harrison,  Anne  Lee Hopewell,  Va. 

Hauber,    Ethel   Flora Newark,    Del. 

Haywood,  Shirley  Benbury Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Heizer,  Virginia  Thomas Covington,   Ky. 

Hodill,    Martha    Elizabeth Pittsburgh,   Pa. 
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Hoffman,  Shirley  Theodora Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

James,  Viola  Rider Charlotte,  N.   C. 

Judd,    Mary    Jane Rochester,    Minn. 

Kleberg,  Katherine  Searcy Corpus  Christi,  Texas 

Lanier,    Lloyd Cincinnati,   Ohio 

Lear,  Lois  Adaline Waterford,  N.  Y. 

Leggett,  Yvonne  Renee Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Lewis,  Jane   Yeager Plainfield,   N.   J. 

Lewis,  Lottie  Sharp Durham,  N.  C. 

Little,  Eleanor  Borum Richmond,  Va. 

Love,  Elizabeth  Howell Nashville,  Tenn. 

Luckett,    Gracey   Hobbs Louisville,    Ky. 

McDonald,  Jane Boise,  Idaho 

McKenney,  Jean New  York  City 

Mackintosh,  Mary  Frances Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

Manly,    Nan Birmingham,    Ala. 

Mann,  Marion  Edna Garden  City,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Martin,  Lucretia  deJarnette Norfolk,  Va. 

Matthews,  Martha  Blanton Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Meade,   Margaret   Della Boyce,   Va. 

Miessner,  Jane  Eleanor Short  Hills,  N.  J. 

Montague,  Frances  Lee Scarsdale,  N.   Y. 

Moore,  Jean   Edwina Ravenna,   Ohio 

Mueller,  Fayth  Virginia Montclair,  N.  J. 

Myers,   Marguerite New  York  City 

Neely,  Lillian Waynesboro,  Ga. 

Ortel,  Catherine  Jane Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Palmer,  Clotilde  Sayre North  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Parker,  Jane Harrison,  N.  Y. 

Parks,  Ann  Nivison  Bradford Lynnhaven,  Va. 

Perkins,  Lois  Elizabeth Wichita  Falls,  Texas 

Pethick,  Mary  Grace Southern  Pines,  N.  C. 

Porter,   Louise   Love Ardmore,   Okla. 

Rhodes,  Priscilla Glen  Ridge,  N.   J. 

Richards,  Katherine Upper  Montclair,  N.   J. 

Ridgely,  Julia  Morrell Towson,  Md. 

Robertson,  Gertrude  Holcombe Warrenton,  Va. 

Robinson,  Grace  Moseley Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Roper,   Margaret   Lonsdale Norfolk,   Va. 

Saul,  Augusta  Elizabeth Salem,  Va. 

Saunders,  Julia  Gray Richmond,  Va. 

Scott,  Jean  Gray Graham,  N.  C. 

Simpson,  Mary  Louise Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Spear,  Mary  MowRy Annapolis,  Md. 

Stevens,  Jane  Gray Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Swartz,   Clara   Rosalie Norristown,   Pa. 

Swift,  Florence  Gibbs Orlando,  Fla. 
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Tams,   Sarah  Allison Tams,   W.   Va. 

Thomas,  Dorothy  Eller Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Thorpe,  Janet  Diehl Pelham   Manor,  N.   Y. 

Todd,    Phyllis Matawan,    N.    J. 

Treadway,   Mary   Lane Bristol,   Conn. 

Trosch,  Janet  Elizabeth Rochester,   N.   Y. 

Turney,   Elizabeth   Anne Washington,   D.   C. 

Vanderbilt,    Elizabeth   Park Englewood,    N.    J. 

Vandruff,  Eleanor  Lawrence Sussex,  N.  J. 

Waer,  Virginia  Isabel Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Wallace,  Eleanor  Constance West  Chester,  Pa. 

Welles,  Mary  Jeffery Lexington,  Va. 

Wellford,   Marion   Virginia Wilmington,   Del. 

Willson,   Margaret   Cherrie Darien,   Conn. 

Worthington,  Julia  Turner Washington,  D.  C. 


Freshman  Class,  1940 


Adamson,  Ann  Baxter Richmond,  Va. 

Alexander,  Ardean   Edwards Port  Edwards,  Wis. 

Allison,  Virginia  Louise Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Anderson,  Helen  Webster Lexington,  Va. 

Asbury,  Kathleen   Mary Charlotte,   N.   C. 

Baker,  Jane   Clarkson Washington,   D.   C. 

Balz,  Patricia  Goodwin University,  Va. 

Barnhardt,  Mary  Frances Concord,  N.  C. 

Barrows,   Muriel   Gibson Plainfield,  N.   J. 

Beach,  Ruth  Magie Summit,  N.  J. 

Bjorge,  Rosemary  Annette Lead,  S.  D. 

Boehm,  Audree  Rapelyea Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Bond,  Leila  Frances Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Booth,   Kathryn   Alexandra Akron,   Ohio 

Bosworth,  Eleanor Denver,  Col. 

Bowen,  Ethel  Harriet Bramwell,  W.  Va. 

Boye,  Joan Maplewood,  N.   J. 

Boze,  Adeliade  Williams Richmond,  Va. 

Bradshaw,  Jeanne Wilmington,  Del. 

Bunting,  Mary  Blair St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Burnett,  Mary  Jane Chicago,  111. 

Burr,   Anne   Elizabeth Hartford,   Conn. 

Burroughs,   Maria   May Richmond,  Va. 

Bush,   Jane   Gould Augusta,   Ga. 

Bush,   Mariana   Barrett Augusta,  Ga. 

Call,  Clara  Hearon Richmond,  Va. 
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Calveard,  Elizabeth  Joyce Louisville,  Ky. 

Campbell,  Dorothy   Louise Oklahoma  City,  Okia. 

Caperton,  Margaret  Tucker Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Carr,  Marjorie  Louise Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Carson,   Mary  Martha Wichita,    Kan. 

Carter,  Mary  Clementine  Chilton Darien,  Conn. 

Carter,  Miriel  Joy San  Antonio,  Texas 

Cary,   Helen   Franchot   Douw Richmond,   Va. 

Chalkley,  Cornelia   Winn Port  Washington,  N.  Y. 

Cleary,  Constance  Anne Ponca  City,  Okla. 

Collins,   Ruth   Whisler Honolulu,   Hawaii 

Conant,  Anne Brookline,  Mass. 

Conover,  Elizabeth  Anne St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Cooke,  Anne  Mason Charleston,  S.  C 

Cornwell,  Helen  Julia University  City,  Mo. 

Currie,  Margaret  Constance New  York  City 

Davis,  Olivia Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Dearstyne,  Anne  Bell Albany,  N.  Y. 

Dickie,  Laura  Antoinette New  York  City 

Dingman,  Eudoxa  Ann HoHoKus,  N.  J. 

Donald,  Louise  Moultrie Charleston,  S.  C. 

Dowell,  Margaret  Haralson Washington,  D.  C. 

Dunnington,  Dolly  Madison Farmville,  Va. 

Erskine,  Jean   Rosslynn Racine,   Wis. 

Felts,  Alice  Elizabeth Galax,  Va. 

Fernley,   Lois   Adamson Norristown,   Pa. 

Feuchtenberger,  Anna  Mae Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

Fleming,  Blanche Memphis,  Tenn. 

Frantz,  Betty Roanoke,  Va. 

Furniss,  Ja^'e  Hooper Selma,  Ala. 

Gaffney,  Marie  Adele Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Gass,  Alice  Strait New  York  City 

George,  Ellen  Louise Keswick,  Va. 

Gieske,  Lucretia   Adelaide Huntington,   W.   Va. 

Gill,  Emory  Dabney Richmond,  Va. 

Gockley,  Elizabeth  Nichols Freeport,  N.  Y. 

Godfrey,  Barbara  Alice Annapolis,   Md. 

Goodwin,  Ruth  Rayfield Richmond,  Va. 

Goolrick,  Jane  Nelson Fredericksburg,  Va. 

Grant,  Mary  Esmond Liberty,  N.  Y. 

Gregg,  Mary  Hathaway Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Hammer,  Elizabeth  Jane Brightwaters,  L.  L,  N.  Y. 

Harris,  Jeanne  Adelaide Atlanta,  Ga. 

Haskins,  Nancy  Franelle Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Hazleton,  Mary  Frances Westfield,  N.  J. 

Height,  Mary  Elizabeth Sea  Girt,  N.  J. 

Hensley,  Helen  Stuart Asheville,  N.  C. 

Herbert,  Georgia  Hull Columbia,  S.  C. 

Hill,  Alverta  Jane Amherst,  Va. 
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Hill,   Katharine   Ingles Richmond,   Va. 

Hodge,  Katherine  Gray Henderson,  Ky. 

Hopkins,  Jane   Knox Titusville,  Pa. 

Houpt,   June Ambler,    Pa. 

Hoyt,  Margaret Washington,  D.  C. 

Ingles,   Martha   Salisbury Washington,  D.  C. 

Ivins,  Elizabeth  Carpenter Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Tames,   Ethel  Port  Washington,  N.  Y. 

Joblin,  Patricia    Richmond,  Va. 

Johnston,   Mary   Petty New  York  City 

Jones,  Shirley  Ann Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Kahn,   Coralie Hamilton,   Ohio 

Katterjohn,  Margaret  Alsey Henderson,  Ky. 

Kepner,  Lida  Allerton University,  Va. 

Kilham,  Mary   Sue University,  Va. 

King,  Joan  Upson McLean,  Va. 

Knox,   Sarah  Charlotte Washington,  Pa. 

Lambert,  Marion  Virginia Omaha,  Neb. 

Larmon,  Helen  Virginia Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Lee,  Elizabeth  Duke Wusih,  China 

Leggett,  Virginia Nyack,  N.  Y. 

Looze,  Barbara Youngstown,  Ohio 

Lubs,  Kathryn  Ruth Wilmington,  Del. 

McCarthy,    Anne Dubuque,   Iowa 

McClintock,  Ellen  Reynolds Westfield,  N.  J. 

McCoy,  Margaret  Milliken Garden  City,  Kan. 

McCreery,   Helen Denver,  Col. 

McKee,  Nancy  Darnell Cynthiana,  Ky. 

McMinn,   Aleise   Bruce Richmond,   Va. 

MacKinnon,   Cecilia Kenilworth,   111. 

MacRae,  Clara   Reed Shanghai,  China 

Martin,  Janet  Emma Chicago,   111. 

Mayo,  Sara  Elizabeth Lexington,  Va. 

Mealand,  Ruth Shaker  Heights,  Ohio 

Menefee,  Betty  Jane Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Mercer,   Elizabeth Savannah,   Ga. 

Merrill,  Florence  Southgate Washington,  D.  C. 

Messinger,  Mary  Baldwin Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Michel,  Helen  Roberts Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mildon,  Anne  Marie Lansdowne,  Pa. 

Miller,  Anne  Emerson Norfolk,  Va. 

Miller,  Mary  Guthrie Chicago,  UK 

Milnor,  Mary  Hustis Montclair,  N.  J. 

Minor,  Henriette  Allen Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Mitchell,  Mildred  White Cohoes,  N.  Y. 

Mitchell,  Sari  Ellen Edgeworth,  Pa. 

Moncure,  Patty  Tinsley Richmond,  Va. 

Moon,  Mildred  Carrington Signal  Mountain,  Tenn. 

Moses,  Frances  Norfleet Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Murrill,  Patricia  Elizabeth Birmingham,  Ala. 
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Nalley,  Ruby  Shirley Gainesville,  Ga. 

Neel,  Clara  Pringle  Barret Henderson,  Ky. 

Newby,  Frances  Benadine Denison,  Texas 

Noland,  Cynthia  Berkeley Richmond,  Va. 

Nulsen,  Marion   Georgette Fort  McPherson,  Ga. 

O'Brien,  Helen  Elizabeth Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

O'Herron,  Betty  Miriam Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Oliver,  Jean  Grigsby Atlanta,  Ga. 

Osborne,  Ruth  Marie Maplewood,  N.  J. 

Pannill,  Rebekah   Witherspoon Bronxville,  N.   Y. 

Patton,   Helen   Mitchell Washington,   D.   C. 

Peggs,  Marjorie  Helen Princes  Bay,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Pels,  Marie  Edna Montclair,  N.   J. 

Phinizy,  Marion  Coles Augusta,   Ga. 

Poe,  Polly  Webster     Seattle,  Wash. 

Porter,  Katherine  Thompson Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Pugh,    Louise    Worthington Cincinnati,    Ohio 

Rainsford,  Barbara  Satterlee West  Orange,  N.  J. 

Rector,  Martha  Frost Roanoke,  Va. 

Reuss,  Ruth  Hill Granite  City,  111. 

Richeson,  Mabel  Lucille Amherst,  Va. 

Robbins,  Rosabel North  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Robinson,  Margaret  Key Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

Royall,  Margaret  Best Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Runkle,   Janet  Frantz Columbus,   Ohio 

Sasscer,  Clara  Ambler Washington,  D.  C. 

Settle,  Mary  Lee Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Sexton,  Mary  Jacqueline Vero  Beach,  Fla. 

Siebert,  Lillian  Audrey Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Simmen,  Elsie  Arline Pelham,  N.  Y. 

Sims,  Ann  Marie Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

Sinclaire,  Estelle  Foster Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Smith,  Barbara  Jane Elizabeth,  N.   J. 

Smith,  Janetta  Alexander Lexington,  Va. 

Smith,  Kathryn  Reba Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Smith,  Lillian  May Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Martha  Janney Detroit,  Mich. 

Smith,  Mary  Clements Concord,  Mass. 

Sneve,  Jean  Stevens Duluth.  Minn. 

Snow,  Eleanor  Stratton East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Spencer,  Agnes  Alexander Duluth,  Minn. 

Spurlock,  Ramona  Cannon Shreveport,  La. 

Stein,   Mary  Elda Muscatine,   Iowa 

Sterrett,  Hazel  Marshall Hot  Springs,  Va. 

Stock,  Marjorie  Lenore Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Tatro,  Priscilla  Marian   Millbury,  Mass. 

Taylor,  Helen  Wickham Anking,  China 

Taylor,  Josephine Ottumwa,   Iowa 

Thomas,  Anne  Chantler Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

Thomas,  Margaret  Elisabeth Bluefield,  W.  Va. 
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Thonet,  Joan  Marie Jamaica  Estates,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Tolin,  Nellie  Lucille Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Tomlin,  Nida Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Torrey,  Elizabeth  Maude Paterson,  N.  J. 

Tyree,  Jean   Munro Annapolis,  Md. 

Vallance,  Margaret  Anne Washington,  D.  C. 

Vongehr,   Irene   Elizabeth Hankow,  China 

Walters,  Harriett  Prescott Lynchburg,  Va. 

Walters,  Joie  Louise Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

Ward,  Kathleen  M.  E Westfield,  N.  Y. 

Ware,  Mildred   Spotswood Amherst,  Va. 

Waring,  Anne Savannah,  Ga. 

Warren,  Mary  Katharine Middletown,  N.  J. 

Westphalen,  Jane St.  Louis,  Mo. 

White,  Jean Barrington,  111. 

Whittington,  Olive  May Marion  Station,  Md. 

Wilcox,  Sarah  Bennett Augusta,  Ga. 

Williams,  Constance  Anne Quincy,  111. 

Williams,  Evelyn  Johnson Orange,  Va. 

Wilson,  Lily  Norwood East  Radford,  Va. 

Woods,  Margaret Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

Woodward,  Helen  Margaret Detroit,  Mich. 

Wright,  Margaret  Elizabeth Washington,  D.  C. 

Wyckoff,  Irene  Eleanor Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

UNCLASSIFIED 
Dearmont,  Julia  Marie Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

JUNIORS  STUDYING  AT  ST.   ANDREWS  UNIVERSITY, 
ST.  ANDREWS,  SCOTLAND 

Happ,  Josephine   Theresa Macon,   Ga. 

Hyde,  Rose  Foster Washington,  D.  C. 

Tucker,  Maud  Carson Richmond,  Va. 

Weimer,  Margaret  Jane St.  Albans,  W.  Va. 

SUMMARY  BY  CLASSES 

Seniors     5  5 

Juniors    82 

Sophomores   110 

Freshmen  199 

Unclassified  1 

Juniors  in  Scotland   4 

Total   451 
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GEOGRAPHICAL   DISTRIBUTION   OF   STUDENTS   IN   RESIDENCE 


Southern  States 

Alabama    6 

Arkansas    4 

District   of   Columbia    15 

Florida 8 

Georgia    20 

Kentucky    10 

Louisiana     5 

Maryland    9 

Mississippi   2 

North   Carolina    25 

South  Carolina  8 

Tennessee     6 

Texas     8 

Virginia     75 


North  Central  States 

Colorado   5 

Illinois  14 

Indiana    1 

Kansas   2 

Michigan     4 

Minnesota    3 

Missouri     10 

Nebraska     1 

Ohio    17 

Oklahoma   4 

West    Virginia    11 

Wisconsin    3 


75 


201 

North  Eastern  States 

Connecticut    8 

Delaware     4 

Massachusetts    7 

New    Hampshire    1 

New    Jersey    49 

New  York   64 

Pennsylvania     24 

Vermont    1 


Western  States  and  Hawaii 

California    1 

Idaho     1 

Iowa    3 

South  Dakota  1 

Washington     1 

Hawaii     1 


8 


Foreign  Country 


15  8       Chi 


Total 


447 
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I  give  and  bequeath  absolutely  to  Sweet  Briar  Institute,  a 
Corporation  created  by  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  having  its 
College  at  Sweet  Briar,  in  Amherst  County,  Virginia,  the  sum 
of  $ ,  to  be  invested  and  from  time  to  time  re- 
invested by  said  Corporation  as  it  shall  deem  best,  and  to  be 

called  the Endowment  Fund.   The  interest 

and  income  therefrom  shall  be  applied  by  said  Corporation  to 
the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  its  teachers  as  it  shall  deem 
expedient. 
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Corporation  for  its  benefit  in  such  manner  as  it  shall  deem  to 
be  most  useful. 
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College  at  Sweet  Briar,  in  Amherst  County,  Virginia,  the  sum 
of  $ ,  to  be  invested  and  from  time  to  time  re- 
invested by  said  Corporation  as  it  shall  deem  best,  and  to  be 

called  the Scholarship  Fund,  the  interest  and 

income  to  be  applied  by  said  Corporation  to  the  aiding  of  its 
deserving  students  in  Sweet  Briar  Institute  or  College. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  AND  VISITORS 


The  Post  Office  address  of  the  College  is  Sweet  Briar  Col- 
lege, Sweet  Briar,  Virginia. 

Correspondence  regarding  general  matters  pertaining  to  the 
College  should  be  addressed  to  the  President. 

Requests  for  catalogues  and  information  relating  to  admis- 
sion to  the  freshman  class  should  be  addressed  to  the  Registrar. 

Inquiries  relating  to  admission  to  advanced  standing,  to  the 
academic  work  of  students  in  college,  withdrawal  from  col- 
lege, and  information  regarding  scholarships,  loan  funds  and 
self-help,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean. 

Payment  of  bills  and  correspondence  relating  to  the  busi- 
ness affairs  of  the  College  should  be  addressed  to  the  Treas- 
urer. 

Correspondence  relating  to  alumnae  of  the  College  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Alumnae  Secretary. 

Visitors  are  welcome  to  the  College  and  during  the  academic 
year  provision  is  made  for  guiding  them  through  the  buildings 
and  grounds  by  the  Registrar's  Office  during  office  hours  and 
by  student  guides  over  the  week-ends.  The  administrative 
offices  of  the  College  are  closed  from  noon  on  Saturday  to 
Monday  morning  and  members  of  the  faculty  and  staff  are 
not  usually  available  for  interviews  during  that  time.  When 
necessary,  however,  they  may  be  reached  by  appointment  in 
advance. 

During  the  summer  months  the  offices  of  the  College  are 
open  from  nine  to  four  o'clock  from  Monday  through  Friday 
and  from  nine  to  twelve  on  Saturday. 
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COLLEGE  CALENDAR 

1938   -   1939 


1938 

September 

19 

September 

20 

to 

September 

22 

September 

22 

September 

22 

September 

23 

September 

23 

October 

28 

October 

31 

November 

24 

December 

17 

1939 

January 

3 

January 

24 

January 

27 

February 

2 

February 

6 

March 

17 

March 

27 

May 

6 

May 

29 

May 


30 


June 

2 

June 

10 

June 

11 

June 

12 

June 

13 

First  Semester 
Arrival  of  New  Students 

Matriculation  of  New  Students 

Registration  of  Old  Students 
Opening  Convocation  7:30  p.m. 
Registration  of  New  Students 
Instruction  begins  at  1:3  0  p.m. 
Founders'  Day 
Semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of 

Overseers 
Thanksgiving  Day 
Christmas  vacation  begins  at  11:10  a.m. 

Christmas  vacation  ends  at  10:30  p.m. 
Instruction  of  first  semester  ends  at  5:05  p.m. 
First  semester  examinations  begin 
First  semester  examinations  end 

Second  Semester 
Instruction  of  second  semester  begins 
Spring  vacation  begins  at  11:10  a.m. 
Spring  vacation  ends  at  10:30  p.m. 
May  Day 
Semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of 

Overseers 
Instruction  of  second  semester  ends  at 

5:05  p.m. 
Final  examinations  begin 
Final  examinations  end 
Baccalaureate  Sermon 
Annual  meeting  of  Alumnae 
Thirtieth  Annual  Commencement 


Sweet  Briar  College 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS* 

Rev.  Carl  E.  Grammer,  S.  T.  D.,  President  Emeritus 

Summit,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Fergus  Reid,  President 
Norfolk,  Va. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Payne,  Secretary** 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

Mr.  Allen  Cucullu,  Chairman  Executive  Committee 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Cumnock 

ALTAVISTA,   Va. 

Mrs.  Charles  R.  Burnett 
Richmond,  Va. 

Dr.  James  Morrison 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

Dr.  Beverley  D.  Tucker,  Jr. 

Richmond,  Va. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Allen  Cucullu,  Chairman 
Mr.  R.  L.  Cumnock 
Mr.  D.  A.  Payne** 


:' Self-perpetuating   board   without   terms   of   office. 
>  Deceased  Jan.    19,    193  8. 


Board  of  Overseers 

BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS,  Ex-Officio 

Rev.  Carl  E.  Grammer,  S.  T.  D.,  President  Emeritus 

Mr.  Fergus  Reid,  President 

Mr.  D.  A.  Payne,  Secretary* 

Mr.  Allen  Cucullu,  Chairman  Executive  Committee 

Mr.  R.  L.  Cumnock 

Mrs.  Charles  R.  Burnett 

Dr.  James  Morrison 

Dr.  Beverley  D.  Tucker,  Jr. 

TERM  EXPIRES  MAY,  1940 
Senator  Carter  Glass 

Lynchburg,  Va. 

Mr.  James  D.  Mooney 

New  York   City 

Mrs.  A.  Kent  Balls 

Washington,  D.  C. 

TERM  EXPIRES  MAY,  1942 
Mr.  Edward  Jenkins 

New  York   City 


'Deceased   Jan.    19,    193  8. 
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TERM  EXPIRES  MAY,  1943 

Miss  Meta  Glass 
President,  Sweet  Briar  College 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel 
Brandon,  Va. 

Mrs.  H.  O.  Schneider 

Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  Dabney  S.  Lancaster 

B.A.,  University  of  Virginia;  M.S.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 

Executive  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Overseers 


COMMITTEES  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS 

Executive  Committee — Mr.  Cucullu,  Dr.  Morrison, 
Mrs.  Burnett,  Miss  Glass. 

Investments   and  Finance — Mr.   Cucullu,   Mr.    Reid, 

Mr.  Payne,""  Mr.  Jenkins;  the  Treasurer  of  the  Col- 
lege, ex-officio. 

Farm — Dr.  Morrison,  Mr.  Payne,*  Mrs.  Balls;  and  the 
Treasurer  of  the  College. 

Buildings  and  Grounds — Miss   Glass,  Mrs.   Burnett, 

Mr.    Daniel;     the    Superintendent    of    Buildings    and 
Grounds,  ex-officio. 

Endowment — Dr.  Tucker,  Mr.  Mooney,  Mrs.  Balls, 
Miss  Glass,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mrs.  Schneider. 

(The  Executive  Secretary  is  an  ex-officio  member  of  all  Board  Committees) 


*  Deceased   Jan.    19,    193  8. 
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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION  AND 
INSTRUCTION 

1937  -   1938 

THE  EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS 

Meta  Glass,  Ph.  D.,  Litt.  D.,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  President 

Emily  Helen  Dutton,  Ph.  D.,  Dean 

Bernice  Drake  Lill,  Registrar 

A.B.,  Wellesley  College;   A.M.,  The  George  Washington  University 

Jeanette  Boone,  Assistant  Registrar 

A.B.,  Sweet  Briar  College 

William  B.  Dew,  Treasurer 

THE  FACULTY 

Meta  Glass 

A.M.,    Randolph-Macon    Woman's    College; 

Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  Columbia  University; 

LL.D.,   University  of  Delaware; 

Litt.D.,  Mount  Holyoke  College; 

D.C.L.,  The  University  of  the  South 

President 
Emily  Helen  Dutton 

A.B.,    Mount    Holyoke   College;    A.M.,    Radcliffe    College; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin 
Hugh  S.  Worthington 

B.A.,  M.  A.,  University  of  Virginia 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages 
Virginia  Randall  McLaws 

Student  in  the  Charcoal   Club  of  Baltimore;    Student   and   Teacher  in   the 
New  York  School  of  Art;   Pupil   of  Henry  Caro-Dclvaille,  Paris 

Director  of  Art 
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Caroline  Lambert  Sparrow 

A.B.,  Goucher  College;  A.M.,  Cornell  University 

Professor  of  History 
Eugenie  M.  Morenus 

A.B.,   A.M.,   Vassar   College;    Ph.D.,    Columbia    University 

Professor  of  Mathematics 
Adeline  Ames 

B.S.,  A.M.,  University  of  Nebraska;   Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 

Professor  of  Biology 
Lucy  Shepard  Crawford"' 

A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 

Professor  of  Philosophy,  Psychology  and  Education 
Carl  Y.  Connor 

B.A.,  University  of  Toronto;  A.M.,  Harvard  University; 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Professor  of  English 
Ewing  C.  Scott 

A.B.,   Stanford   University;    Ph.D.,   University  of   Chicago 

Professor  of  Chemistry 
Preston  H.  Edwards 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Virginia;   Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Professor  of  Physics 
M.  Dee  Long** 

A.B.,   Northwestern   University;   A.M.,  Columbia   University 

Professor  of  English 
Dora  Neill  Raymond 

A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Texas;   Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Professor  of  History 
Acting  Head,  Department  of  History 


*On  sabbatical  leave  first   semester    1937-38. 
**On  sabbatical  leave   1937-3  8. 
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Alfred  A.  Finch 

Mus.B.,  Yale  University; 

Student    of    Thomas    Whitney    Surette,    Francis    Rogers,    Felia    Litvinne, 

Dr.   Theodore  Lierhammcr,   and  Austro-American  International 

Conservatory,    Mondsee,    Austria. 

Diplomas  Conservatoire  Americaine,   Fontainbleau,   France. 

Professor  of  Music 


Marion  Josephine  Benedict 

A.B.,  Barnard  College;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University; 
B.D.,  Union  Theological  Seminary 

Professor  of  Religion 
Belle  Boone  Beard 

A.B.,  Lynchburg  College;  Ph.D.,  Bryn  Mawr  College 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology 
Carol  M.  Rice 

A.B.,  Smith  College;  A.M.,  Wellesley  College; 
M.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

College  Physician  and  Professor  of  Hygiene 
Jessie  Melville  Fraser* 

A.B.,   Columbia   College;   A.M.,  University   of  South  Carolina; 
A.M.,   Columbia   University 

Associate  Professor  of  History 
Helen  K.  Mull 

A.B.,  Vassar   College;   A.M.,   Ph.D.,  Radcliffe  College 

Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Psychology  and  Education 
Florence  Horton  Robinson 

A.B.,  M.A.,  University  of  California;   Ph.D.,  Columbia   University; 
Fellow  American  Academy  in  Rome 

Associate  Professor  of  Art 


FOn  sabbatical  leave   1937-38. 
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johanne  stochholm 

M.A.,   University   of   Copenhagen;    Ph.D.,   Bryn   Mawr   College 

Associate  Professor  of  English 
Harriet  Howell  Rogers 

A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke  College; 
Graduate  of  New   Haven   Normal  School   of  Gymnastics 

Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
Gladys  Boone* 

M.A.,   University   of  Birmingham,   England 

Associate  Professor  of  Economics 
Joseph  E.  Barker 

B.A.,  B.D.,  Yale  University;   A.   M.,  Harvard   University 

Associate  Professor  of  French 
Florence  Hague** 

A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Kansas;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 

Associate  Professor  of  Biology 
Minna  Davis  Reynolds 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Goucher  College 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 
Miriam  H.  Weaver 

Student  Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music;  Isador  Philipp,  Paris; 

Concord  Summer  School  of  Music;   Columbia  University  Summer  School; 

Juilliard  Summer  School  of  Music;  The  University  of  Chicago 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music 
Cecile  Guilmineau  Johnson 

M.A.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  French 


*On  sabbatical  leave  second  semester   1937-3  8. 
**On  sabbatical  leave   1937-38. 
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Joseph  Dexter  Bennett 

B.A.,   Yale   University;    M.A.,   University   of   Oxford 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 
Salvatore  C.  Mangiafico 

B.S.,  A.M.,  Columbia  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  Modem  Languages 
Elizabeth  F.  Moller 

A.B.,  Goucher  College;  A.M.,  Clark   University; 
Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 
Mary  J.  Pearl 

B.A.,  University  of  Toronto;   A.M.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan 

Assistant  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin 
Ernest  Zechiel 

B.A.,   Oberlin   College;    Graduate   Mannes   School   of  Music,  New  York; 

Pupil  of  Benno   Moiseiwitsch,  London;    Pupil   of   Rosario  Scalero, 

New  York  and  Italy 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music 
Lois  Wilcox 

Diploma,  School  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston;   Student,  Art 

Students    League,   New    York;    L'Ecole    Montparnasse,    Paris; 

Student   of   Galemberti    and    Orozco 

Assistant  Professor  of  Art 
Ethel  Ramage 

A.B.,  Barnard  College;   A.M.,  Columbia   University 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 
Bertha  Pfister  Wailes 

A.B.,  Sweet  Briar  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Virginia 

Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 
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Gertrude  Malz 

A.B.,  Swarthmore  College;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Assistant  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin 
Cameron  King 

A.B.,  University  of  Idaho; 
Certificate,  Department  of  Drama,  Yale  University 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 
Eva  M.  Sanford 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Radcliffe  College 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 
Willa  R.  Young 

A.B.,  Smith  College;   Certificate,   Institute  Universitaire   de  Hautes  Etudes 
Internationales,  Geneva 

Assistant  to  the  Dean 
General  Adviser  to  Freshmen 

Irene  Huber 

Abitur,  Kantonsschule,  St.  Gall,  Switzerland;   A.B.,  Barnard   College; 
M.A.,  Bryn  Mawr  College 

Instructor  in  German 
Nora  B.  Staael 

B.S.,  Northern  State  Teachers  College;   M.A.,  Columbia  University 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
Elizabeth  Adams 

B.S.,   Middlebury   College;    M.A.,   Smith   College 

Instructor  in  Chemistry 
Nancy  Cole 

A.B.,  Vassar  College;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Radcliffe  College 

Instructor  in  Mathematics 
Sarah  Thorpe  Ramage 

B.A.,  Newcomb  College;    M.A.,   Bryn   Mawr   College 

Instructor  in  English 
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Helen  E.  Davis 

B.S.,   Boston  University;   Graduate  Boston  School  of  Physical  Education 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
Lucile  Rice 

A.B.,   University  of  Kentucky;    M.A.,   University  of  Illinois 

Instructor  in  Biology 
Joseph  Chubb  Develin 

A.B.,   Haverford  College;   B.Litt.,   D.Phil.,   University  of  Oxford 

Instructor  in  Government 
Laura  T.  Buckham 

A.B.,    University   of   Vermont;   A.M.,   Radcliffe   College 

Instructor  in  Modern  Langjiages 
Dorothy  MacKinnon 

A.B.,  Smith  College;  A.M.,  Columbia  University 

Instructor  in  English 
Janet  MacDonald 

A.B.,   Agnes  Scott   College;   A.M.,   University   of  Chicago 
Instructor  in  History 

Marcus  B.  Mallett  * 

A.B.,  St.  Stephen's  College;   A.M.,  Columbia  University 

Instructor  in  Philosophy 
Lucile  Umbreit 

A.B.,  Radcliffe  College;  A.M.,  Vassar  College 

Instructor  in  Music 
Elsie  Herbold 

B.A.,  Kalamazoo  College;  M.S.,  University  of  Michigan 

Instructor  in  Biology 


'First  semester   1937-38. 
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John  Rossetti 

A.B.,  New  York  University 
Instructor  in  Modern  Languages 

Vera  Shlakman* 

B.A.,  M.A.,  McGill  University 

Instructor  in  Economics 
Martha  Roberts  Meyer 

B.A.,  M.S.,   Vanderbilt   University 

Assistant  in  Biology 
Betty  Jean  King 

B.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Assistant  in  Physical  Education 

LIBRARIANS 

Doris  Aline  Lomer 

Formerly   Head,   Cataloguing   Department,   McGill   University  Library 
Librarian 

Pauline  Lowe 

B.A.,   University  of  Nebraska;    B.S.,   Columbia   University 

Reference  Librarian 
Edith  Endicott 

Library   School,   Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

Cataloguer 
Virginia  Gott 

A.B.,  Sweet  Briar  College 

Assistant  in  the  Library 
Catherine  Schenck 

A.B.,  New  Jersey  College  for  Women;  Pratt  Library  School 

Assistant  in  the  Library 


*  November   1,  1937. 
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OTHER  OFFICERS  AND  ASSISTANTS 
Margaret  S.  Banister 

A.B.,  Sweet  Briar  College 

Director  of  Public  Relations 

VlVIENNE    BaRKALOW    BrECKENRIDGE 
A.B.,  Sweet  Briar  College 

Alumnae  Secretary 
Lois  Ballenger 

B.S.,  Greenville  Woman's  College 

Secretary  to  the  President 

Mabel  M.  Chipley 
Assistant  to  the  Treasurer 

Lelia  Graham  Marsh 

A.B.,  Salem  College 

Secretary  to  the  Dean 
Bonnie  Lewes  W^ood  * 

A.B.,  Sweet  Briar  College 

Secretary  to  the  Registrar 

Ann  Caldwell  ::::" 
Secretary  to  the  Registrar 

Nancy  Coale  Worthington 

A.B.,  Sweet  Briar  College 

Secretary  in  the  Office  of  Public  Relations 
Mary  V.  Marks 

A.B.,  Sweet  Briar  College 

Secretary  in  the  Office  of  Public  Relations 

Virginia  Chipley 
Clerical  Assistant — Office  of  Public  Relations 


*First  semester   1937-3  8 
**Second  semester    1937-38 
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Donna  P.  Wills,  R.  N. 

Graduate   St.    Andrew's    Hospital,   Lynchburg,   Va. 

Nurse 
Gwendolyn  Whitmore,  R.  N. 

Graduate  Marshall   Lodge   Memorial   Hospital,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Nurse 

Ruby  Walker 
Manager  of  the  Book  Shop 

OFFICERS  IN  CHARGE  OF  PLANT 

James  Russell  Abbitt 

B.S.,   C.E.,  Virginia  Polytechnic   Institute 

Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 

Phoebe  O'Brien 
Secretary  to  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 

Mary  Dix  Martindale 
Supervisor  of  Halls  of  Residence 

Linda  Spence  Brown 

A.B.,  University  of   Texas;    A.M.,   University  of  Chicago 

Director  of  the  Refectories 
Jane  Guignard  Thompson 

A.B.,  Sweet  Briar  College 

Secretary  to  the  Director  of  Refectories 

Lydia  Dodge  Morse 
Head  of  Faculty  House 

Henrietta  Payne  Goldenberg 
Manager  of  the  Boxwood  Inn 

J.  Edwin  Dinwiddie 
Superintendent  of  the  Farm 


STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  FACULTY 

1937-1938 

Executive  Committee:  The  President,  Dean  Dutton,  Mr. 
Worthington,  Dr.  Connor,  Dr.  Ames;  Dr.  Mull,  first  semes- 
ter; Dr.  Crawford,  second  semester;  Dr.  Edwards,  Dr. 
Scott,  Miss  Rogers,  Dr.  Benedict,  Mr.  Finch,  Dr.  Morenus, 
Dr.  Beard,  Dr.  Raymond,  Dr.  Rice,  Dr.  Robinson. 

Committee  on  Admission:  Mrs.  Lill,  Dr.  Ames,  Dr.  Scott, 
Miss  Reynolds,  Dr.  Robinson;  Miss  Gladys  Boone,  first 
semester;  Dr.  Beard,  second  semester;  Dr.  Benedict,  Miss 
Jeanette  Boone,  Dr.  Cole,  Miss  Buckham. 

Committee  on  Instruction:  Dr.  Morenus,  Dean  Dutton, 
Dr.  Connor;  Dr.  Moller,  first  semester;  Dr.  Crawford,  sec- 
ond semester;  Dr.  Scott,  Mr.  Worthington,  Dr.  Raymond, 
Dr.  Beard,  Mr.  Zechiel. 

Committee  on  Faculty  Research:  Dr.  Stochholm,  Dean 
Dutton,  Dr.  Edwards,  Dr.  Mull,  Miss  Buckham. 

Committee  on  the  Honors  Plan  of  Study:  Mr.  Bennett, 
Dean  Dutton,  Mr.  Barker,  Dr.  Crawford,  and  the  super- 
visors of  individual  candidates. 

Committee  on  Honors:  Dr.  Scott,  Dean  Dutton,  Dr. 
Raymond,  Dr.  Stochholm,  Miss  Huber. 

Committee  on  Library:  The  Librarian,  the  Dean,  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Committee  on  Catalogue:  Dr.  Crawford,  Miss  Reynolds, 
Dr.  Malz. 

Committee  on  Scholarships:  Dean  Dutton,  Mrs.  Wailes, 
Miss  Young,  Dr.  Pearl,  Miss  Adams. 

Committee  on  Personnel:  Dr.  Mull,  Dr.  Robinson,  Miss 
Rogers,  Dr.  Moller,  Dr.  Pearl;  the  Dean  in  an  advisory 
capacity. 

Committee  on  Student  Publications:  Dr.  Connor,  Miss 
McLaws,  Dr.  Scott,  Miss  Banister,  Mr.  Bennett. 

Committee  on  Academic  Functions:  Miss  Rogers,  Miss 
Adams,  Miss  Sarah  Ramage. 
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Committee  on  Lectures  and  Concerts:  Miss  Weaver, 
Dr.  Edwards,  Dr.  Raymond,  Mr.  Finch,  Miss  Banister,  Miss 
Wilcox,  Dr.  Develin,  the  President;  and  student  member: 
Janice  Wiley. 

Committee  on  Community  Entertainments:  Mr.  Man- 
giafico,  Mr.  Finch,  Miss  Wilcox,  Miss  Staael,  Mr.  King, 
Miss  Banister,  Dr.  Connor,  and  Class  Presidents. 

Joint  Chapel  Committee:  Miss  Young,  Dr.  Benedict,  Miss 
Reynolds,  Dr.  Connor,  Mr.  Finch,  President  of  the  Student 
Government  Association  and  Class  Presidents. 

Joint  Church  Committee:  The  President,  Miss  McLaws, 
Mrs.  Dew,  Dr.  Walker,  Dr.  Robinson,  Dr.  Benedict,  Mme. 
Johnson;  and  elected  student  members:  Jane  Gregory,  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer;  Nancy  McCandlish,  Jean  Moore, 
Grace  Robinson,  Josephine  Happ,  Rebekah  Pannill,  Clara 
MacRae,  Margaret  Gilchrist,  Elizabeth  Brown-Serman. 

Committee  on  the  Sullivan  Award:  The  President,  Dean 
Dutton,  Miss  Sparrow,  Miss  Rogers,  Mr.  Barker,  Mr.  Dew, 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion; and  student  members:  Virginia  Eady,  Maude  Carson 
Tucker,  Viola  James,  Katherine  Richards,  Emory  Gill, 
Helen  Taylor. 

Committee  on  Bookshop:  Dr.  Mull,  Miss  McLaws,  Mrs. 
Wailes,  Mr.  Bennett,  Miss  Huber. 

Faculty  Members  on  the  College  Council:  Dean  Dut- 
ton, Miss  Young,  Mr.  Barker,  Dr.  Cole,  Dr.  Edwards,  Dr. 
Benedict,  Dr.  Malz,  Dr.  Pearl,  Dr.  Rice. 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  FACULTY 

Committee  on  Faculty-Student  Relations:  Pollyana 
Shotwell,  Jean  Parker,  Anne  Elizabeth  Burr,  Martha  Brooks; 
Mr.  Worthington,  Dr.  Cole,  Dr.  Stochholm. 

Committee  on  Presentation   of  Honor  System: 
Dr.  Crawford,  Mr.  Worthington,  Mrs.  Wailes. 

Committee  on  Extra-Curricular  Activities:  Dr.  Rice, 
Dean  Dutton,  Dr.  Benedict;  and  student  members:  Janice 
Wiley,  Virginia  Eady. 


HISTORY 

Sweet  Briar  College  was  founded  by  Mrs.  Indiana  Fletcher 
Williams,  who  died  in  October,  1900,  leaving  the  bulk  of  her 
estate  in  trust  for  the  establishment  of  a  college  in  memory  of 
her  only  daughter,  Daisy  Williams,  who  had  died  in  18  84,  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  years.  Mrs.  Williams  was  the  daughter  of 
Elijah  Fletcher,  originally  of  Ludlow,  Vermont,  who  had  come 
to  Virginia  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  mar- 
ried Maria  Antoinette  Crawford,  of  the  plantation  of  Tuscu- 
lum,  in  Amherst  County,  and  amassed  a  considerable  fortune 
as  well  as  large  holdings  of  land.  At  the  time  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams' death,  the  estate  consisted  of  more  than  eight  thousand 
acres  of  land,  comprising  in  large  part  the  Sweet  Briar  Plan- 
tation, and  over  half  a  million  dollars.  Under  the  terms  of  her 
will  the  Trustees, — the  Right  Reverend  A.  M.  Randolph, 
Bishop  of  Southern  Virginia,  the  Reverend  T.  M.  Carson,  of 
Lynchburg,  Virginia,  Stephen  R.  Harding  of  Amherst  Coun- 
ty, Virginia,  and  the  Reverend  Arthur  P.  Gray  of  Amherst, 
Virginia, — were  directed  to  procure  the  incorporation  in  the 
State  of  Virginia  of  a  foundation  and  to  establish  it  as  a  per- 
petual memorial  to  her  daughter,  turning  over  to  it  all  prop- 
erty left  them  in  trust.  Mrs.  Williams  provided  that  this  cor- 
poration should  be  controlled  by  a  Board  of  seven  Directors, 
the  first  members  of  which  should  be  appointed  by  the  Trus- 
tees. The  Directors  were  to  hold  all  properties  in  trust  and  to 
fill  any  vacancy  occurring  in  their  number. 

The  intention  of  the  founder  with  regard  to  the  kind  of 
institution  which  should  be  established  is  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  her  will:  "The  said  corporation  shall 
with  suitable  dispatch  establish  and  shall  maintain  and  carry 
on  upon  the  said  plantation  a  school  or  seminary  to  be  known 
as  the  'Sweet  Briar  Institute,'  for  the  education  of  white  girls 
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and  young  women.  It  shall  be  the  general  scope  and  object  of 
the  school  to  impart  to  students  such  an  education  in  sound 
learning,  and  such  physical,  moral,  and  religious  training  as 
shall  in  the  judgment  of  the  Directors  best  fit  them  to  be 
useful  members  of  society." 

The  College  was  chartered  in  February,  1901,  according  to 
the  conditions  of  the  will,  with  a  self -perpetuating  Board  of 
Directors,  consisting  of  the  following  members:  The  Right 
Reverend  A.  M.  Randolph,  the  Reverend  T.  M.  Carson,  the 
Reverend  Arthur  P.  Gray,  Stephen  R.  Harding,  the  Reverend 
Carl  E.  Grammer,  Dr.  J.  M.  McBryde,  Judge  Legh  R.  Watts. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  was  held  in 
April,  1901,  and  Bishop  Randolph  was  elected  president  of 
the  Board.  At  this  first  meeting  it  was  determined  that  the 
foundation  should  be  free  from  denominational  control,  but 
distinctly  religious  in  character,  and  that,  uniting  classical 
and  modern  ideals  of  education,  it  should  maintain  the  highest 
college  standards. 

During  the  next  five  years  the  Board  of  Directors  faced 
many  problems.  The  character  of  the  new  institution  had  to 
be  determined,  buildings  erected,  roads  built  connecting  the 
remote  plantation  with  the  outside  world,  and  the  College 
equipped  and  staffed.  The  firm  of  Cram,  Goodhue  and  Fer- 
guson, of  Boston,  was  engaged  to  draw  the  plans  not  only  for 
the  buildings  then  to  be  erected,  but  also  for  those  that  would 
be  required  in  the  future  development  of  the  College  along  the 
lines  laid  down  by  the  Board.  In  July,  1903,  the  Board  au- 
thorized the  letting  of  contracts  for  the  erection  of  the  first 
buildings. 

At  this  same  July  meeting  a  vacancy  on  the  Board  caused 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  Carson  was  filled  by  the  unanimous  elec- 
tion of  N.  C.  Manson,  of  Lynchburg,  Virginia.    In  1905  Mr. 
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Manson  became  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Board,  a  post  which  he  held  until  his  death  in  1924.  On  May 
22,  1906,  Dr.  Mary  K.  Benedict,  a  graduate  of  Vassar  College 
and  of  Yale  University,  was  appointed  by  the  Board  the  first 
president  of  the  new  College,  and  the  following  autumn,  Sep- 
tember, 1906,  Sweet  Briar  opened  its  doors,  with  four  college 
buildings,  four  faculty  houses,  and  thirty-six  students  includ- 
ing both  college  and  special  students.  Under  Dr.  Benedict's 
administration  a  sound  curriculm  was  instituted,  the  aca- 
demic standards  of  the  College  were  established,  the  physical 
plant  was  enlarged  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  steadily  growing 
student  body,  and  the  social  life  and  community  organization 
of  the  students  were  shaped. 

In  1910  the  members  of  the  first  graduating  class  were 
awarded  the  A.B.  degree,  immediately  recognized  as  a  basis  for 
graduate  work  by  the  leading  universities.  In  1916  the  special 
students  were  segregated  into  a  Sweet  Briar  Academy,  and  in 
1918  the  Academy  was  discontinued. 

In  1916  Dr.  Benedict  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
late  Dr.  Emilie  Watts  McVea,  who  remained  at  the  head  of 
the  College  until  ill  health  forced  her  resignation  in  1925. 
During  her  administration  the  student  body  grew  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  College,  the  faculty  was  increased  and  the  phy- 
sical plant  enlarged  by  a  number  of  important  buildings.  The 
academic  standing  of  the  College  was  recognized  by  all  the 
appropriate  accrediting  agencies,  such  as  the  Southern  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  the  Association  of 
American  Universities,  and  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women.  In  1917  Bishop  Randolph  resigned  from  the 
Board  of  Directors,  and  Dr.  Carl  E.  Grammer  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Board,  holding  the  office  until  1933  when,  upon 
his  resignation  because  of  ill  health,  he  was  designated  presi- 
dent emeritus  of  the  Board.    He  was  succeeded  in  the  presi- 
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dency  by  Fergus  Reid,  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  a  member  of  the 
Board  since  1905. 

The  administration  of  President  Meta  Glass  began  in  Sep- 
tember, 1925,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  College.  Since 
that  time  the  Faculty  has  been  considerably  increased  and 
strengthened  and  the  curriculm  has  been  adjusted  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  swiftly  changing  modern  world,  with  particular 
emphasis  given  to  the  adaptation  of  the  curriculum  to  indi- 
vidual requirements.  The  physical  plant  has  been  maintained 
and  enlarged,  and  the  financial  system  of  the  College  has  been 
put  on  a  sound  budgetary  basis.  The  Daisy  Williams  Gym- 
nasium and  the  Mary  Helen  Cochran  Library  have  been  erect- 
ed, and  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  has  been  more 
than  doubled.  The  Alumnae  Association  has  become  a  self- 
supporting  organization,  an  Alumnae  Fund  has  been  estab- 
lished, and  the  Association  has  been  given  alumnae  represen- 
tation on  the  Board  of  Overseers. 

OBJECTIVES 

The  fundamental  objective  of  Sweet  Briar  College  is  to  give 
to  young  women  a  sound  liberal  education,  to  quicken  their 
intellectual  life,  to  emphasize  the  basic  necessity  of  strong 
character  development,  to  arouse  and  make  discriminating 
their  aesthetic  appreciation. 

Subject  matter  and  teaching  methods  are  determined  by  a 
desire  to  afford  an  enlightened  approach  to  the  art  of  living, 
an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  world  today,  an  ability  to 
evaluate  knowledge  and  use  it,  and  to  provide  the  element  of 
balance  in  a  world  pulled  along  countless  intellectual  by-paths 
by  specialization. 

The  College  seeks  to  prompt  analysis  of  conduct  according 
to  moral  principles,  application  of  principles  to  individual  and 
collective  living  and  the  assumption  of  responsibility  to  make 
such  principles  prevail. 
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It  seeks  to  give  its  students  the  trained  minds,  the  quick- 
ened understanding  and  the  enlarged  outlook  which  will  form 
the  firm  foundation  for  the  successful  pursuit  of  whatever 
profession  or  occupation  they  may  undertake,  or  which  will, 
in  the  case  of  the  majority  who  will  not  engage  in  professions 
or  gainful  occupations,  provide  them  with  the  mental  and 
spiritual  resources  for  interesting  and  useful  lives. 

Sweet  Briar  maintains  a  liberal  attitude  toward  the  educa- 
tional trends  of  the  time,  and  its  policy  is  to  emphasize  indi- 
vidual development  and  to  that  end  to  give  as  much  consider- 
ation as  possible  to  individual  requirements,  within  limits  and 
safeguarded  against  unconstructive  sampling.  The  Group  Sys- 
tem of  required  and  elective  courses  in  the  first  two  years, 
given  to  making  wide  acquaintance  with  fields  of  knowledge, 
and  a  system  of  reading  for  honors,  which  largely  involves  the 
tutorial  plan  of  study,  inter-departmental  majors,  which  pro- 
vide a  synchronization  of  allied  fields  of  knowledge,  and  the 
opportunity  for  the  junior  year  of  study  abroad  for  particular 
students,  are  parts  of  a  recent  adjustment  of  the  curriculm 
looking  toward  the  objective  of  individual  development. 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  feature  in  Sweet  Briar's  pursuit  of 
this  aim  is  the  intimate  community  life,  made  possible  by  the 
rural  location,  the  way  of  daily  living,  the  size  of  the  College 
and  above  all  by  the  personalities  of  the  members  of  the  Fac- 
ulty, which  results  in  a  large  degree  of  spontaneous  inter- 
course between  students  and  faculty  members,  increasing  the 
stimulation  to  intellectual,  aesthetic  and  spiritual  develop- 
ment, and  the  cultivation  of  simple  and  sound  social  relation- 
ships. 

LOCATION  AND  COMMUNICATION 

Sweet  Briar  College  is  in  the  Piedmont  section  of  Virginia, 
twelve  miles  north  of  Lynchburg  and  one  hundred  and  sixty 
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miles  south  of  Washington  on  the  main  line  of  the  Southern 
Railroad. 

It  is  accessible  via  the  Norfolk  and  Western,  and  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Railroads  by  way  of  Lynchburg,  with  which 
city  there  are  bus  connections.  The  College  is  on  U.  S.  Route 
29,  a  direct  automobile  route  from  Greensboro,  N.  C,  to 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  it  is  three  miles  from  U.  S.  Route  60, 
the  direct  route  from  Norfolk,  Virginia,  to  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky. 

During  the  academic  year  the  Sweet  Briar  bus  meets  regu- 
larly all  trains  at  the  Sweet  Briar  station,  located  a  mile  from 
the  academic  buildings  on  property  given  to  the  Southern 
Railroad  by  the  College.  The  Amherst-Lynchburg  bus  stops 
at  the  College  and  offers  year-round  service. 

There  is  direct  telegraphic  connection  to  the  College  via 
Western  Union,  and  telegrams  should  be  addressed  to  Sweet 
Briar  College,  Virginia.  Messages  sent  by  the  Postal  Telegraph 
Company  must  be  telephoned  from  Lynchburg. 

EQUIPMENT 

Grounds 

The  College  grounds  consist  of  twenty-eight  hundred  acres 
of  land,  including  fields,  meadows,  orchards,  woodland,  two 
mountains,  a  lake,  and  miles  of  bridle  paths.  Lawns  and  gar- 
dens surround  the  college  buildings,  which  are  located  on  a 
low  plateau  between  two  wide  ravines,  known  as  the  East  and 
West  Dells,  which  form  ideal  natural  amphitheatres  for  the 
presentation  of  outdoor  pageants  and  masques.  The  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  are  visible  from  almost  all  parts  of  the  cam- 
pus. 

The  extensive  campus  provides  ample  opportunity  for 
sports  and  outdoor  living,  and  the  College  is  equipped  for  every 
form  of  sport  possible  at  a  woman's  college  in  this  climate. 
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There  are  two  large  athletic  fields,  tennis  courts,  archery  rang- 
es, a  track  for  track  and  field  events,  and  a  riding  ring  for 
horse  shows.  The  lake  is  provided  with  a  boathouse  housing 
canoes  and  rowboats,  a  pen  for  beginning  swimmers,  and  div- 
ing floats.  The  College  maintains  a  stable  of  good  saddle 
horses  and  stable  facilities  are  provided  for  a  limited  number 
of  privately  owned  horses.  There  is  a  drag  hunt  course  with 
fourteen  jumps  of  various  types.  The  unusual  extent  and 
beauty  of  the  campus  and  the  nature  of  the  surrounding  roll- 
ling  countryside  make  riding  and  cross-country  walking  par- 
ticularly popular  with  the  students. 

The  College  maintains  a  large  farm  and  a  modern  dairy 
which  supplies  the  milk  and  cream  used. 

Buildings 

Sweet  Briar  House,  the  beautiful  old  plantation  home  of  the 
founder  of  the  College,  with  its  arched  porticos,  square  tow- 
ers and  extensive  gardens,  is  the  President's  home  and  is  used 
for  college  receptions.  The  gardens  contain  one  of  the  finest 
collections  of  English  box  in  this  country,  including  the  fa- 
mous Boxwood  Circle,  and  also  an  unusual  number  of  rare 
evergreens,  trees  and  shrubs,  including  an  ancient  deodar 
brought  from  India,  weeping  hemlocks,  Norway  spruces, 
holly,  magnolia,  pawlonia,  catalpa  and  mimosa  trees. 

The  present  college  buildings  have  been  erected  in  accord- 
ance with  a  plan  for  a  group  of  sixteen  buildings.  They  are 
all  of  Georgian  architecture,  constructed  of  red  brick  with 
pillars  and  balustrades  of  limestone.  The  plan  provides  for 
two  quadrangles:  one,  containing  seven  dormitories  and  a  re- 
fectory; the  other,  the  academic  buildings,  the  art  building, 
a  science  hall,  and  a  chapel.  Of  these  buildings,  six  dormitor- 
ies, two  academic   buildings,   the  Refectory   and   the   library 
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have  been  erected.  Outside  of  the  quadrangles  lies  the  Daisy- 
Williams  Gymnasium,  built  in  1931. 

Manson,  Carson,  Gray  and  Randolph  are  residence  halls  for 
upperclassmen.  These  are  connected  by  arcades  with  the  Re- 
fectory, a  spacious  and  dignified  dining  hall.  The  two  fresh- 
man dormitories,  Carl  Grammer  and  Fergus  Reid,  are  located 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  quadrangle;  these  halls  are  con- 
nected and  have  their  own  dining  accommodations. 

The  dormitories  have  every  modern  convenience,  including 
shower-baths,  and  are  comfortably  and  attractively  furnished. 
They  contain  single  rooms,  double  rooms,  suites,  and  reception 
rooms.  There  are  no  single  rooms  in  the  freshman  dormito- 
ries. 

The  Mary  Helen  Cochran  Library,  given  to  the  College  by 
Fergus  Reid,  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  in  memory  of  his  mother, 
was  opened  in  October,  1929.  It  is  of  the  same  Georgian 
architecture  as  the  rest  of  the  college  buildings  and  is  recessed 
between  Academic  and  Fletcher.  Inside,  connecting  the  wings 
across  the  front  of  the  building,  is  an  exhibition  gallery.  A 
lobby  gives  access  to  the  west  wing,  to  the  catalogue,  delivery 
desk,  and  through  swinging  doors  to  the  reading  room.  Above 
are  five  special  study  rooms.  The  two-story  reading  room, 
over  seventy  feet  in  length,  is  furnished  with  walnut  tables 
and  trough  lights.  Here  are  kept  the  reference  and  reserve 
books.  It  has  seats  for  one  hundred  and  eighty  persons  on  the 
floor  and  forty-two  in  the  balcony.  The  total  seating  capa- 
city of  reading  rooms,  studies,  and  stack  alcoves  is  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy. 

The  east  wing  houses  the  periodical  room  and  the  Browsing 
Room.  This  room  has  the  portrait  of  Mary  Helen  Cochran 
over  the  fireplace,  and  holds  a  varied  collection  of  books  for 
recreational  reading.  Deep  comfortable  chairs  and  soft  shad- 
ed lights  lend  the  room  an  intimate  and  restful  atmosphere. 
Above  the  Browsing  Room,  the  Art  Room,  a  large  reading 
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and  reference  room,  contains  over  1,000  books  on  Art  and 
Archaeology.  Beneath  the  reading  room  a  well-lighted  stack 
with  steel  shelves  has  a  total  capacity  of  100,000  volumes  and 
actual  shelving  for  60,000.  The  Library  now  consists  of 
45,000  books  and  4,000  pictures  and  is  rapidly  increasing  in 
size. 

In  Academic  Hall  are  located  classrooms,  laboratories,  the 
Art  studio,  and  some  faculty  offices.  Fletcher  Hall  also  con- 
tains classrooms  and  faculty  offices;  the  administrative  offices 
occupy  the  first  floor. 

The  Music  Building,  a  short  distance  from  the  main  group 
of  college  buildings,  houses  practice  rooms  and  studios,  one  of 
the  latter  being  equipped  for  informal  recitals  and  lectures. 
Here  are  carried  on  the  courses  in  applied  music  as  well  as 
theoretical  work.  The  studios  are  provided  with  Steinway 
pianos,  also  phonographs  for  which  there  is  an  excellent 
library  of  domestic  and  foreign  records.  The  Music  De- 
partment also  possesses  a  library  of  piano  and  chamber  music 
of  real  worth.  The  Moller  organ  is  located  in  the  Assembly 
Hall  where  all  formal  student  and  faculty  recitals  are  given. 

The  Assembly  Hall,  in  which  religious  services  and  all  pub- 
lic exercises  are  held,  seats  four  hundred  and  fifty  persons. 

The  Daisy  Williams  Gymnasium,  a  gift  of  the  students  of 
1922-1931,  contains  the  main  gymnasium,  the  auxiliary  gym- 
nasium, posture  rooms,  squash  court,  a  dance  studio,  offices, 
showers,  dressing  rooms,  etc.  It  affords  ample  opportunity  for 
formal  work  and  indoor  sports — tennis,  basketball,  badmin- 
ton, squash,  etc.  An  attractively  furnished,  pine-panelled 
room  on  the  top  floor  of  the  gymnasium  provides  headquart- 
ers for  the  Athletic  Association,  for  the  display  of  athletic 
trophies  and  the  entertaining  of  visiting  teams. 
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The  Boxwood  Inn  on  the  campus  is  open  all  the  year  to 
parents  and  friends  visiting  the  College.  Students  also  use  the 
Inn  for  entertaining.  Special  rates  for  room  and  board  are 
given  students  who  wish  to  remain  on  the  campus  during  a 
recess,  also  to  others  wishing  a  quiet  place  to  spend  a  summer 
vacation.  All  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Manager,  Box- 
wood Inn,  Sweet  Briar,  Va. 

There  are  sixteen  faculty  residences  and  clubhouses  and 
four  apartments  for  faculty  use  in  the  Book  Shop  Building, 
which  also  contains  the  Book  Shop  and  post  office.  In  addition 
there  are  on  the  campus  an  infirmary,  a  steam  laundry,  an  ice 
plant,  a  creamery,  and  a  power  house. 

All  buildings  are  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity. 

COMMUNITY  LIFE 

Because  of  its  rural  location  and  the  limited  size  of  its  stu- 
dent body  Sweet  Briar  is  in  large  measure  dependent  upon  its 
own  resources  for  recreation  and  interest  outside  the  class- 
room, and  as  a  consequence  a  community  life  has  been  devel- 
oped among  the  students,  and  between  students  and  faculty, 
involving  general  participation  and  intimate  and  interesting 
contacts  which  in  intellectual  stimulation,  development  of 
individual  responsibility  for  community  activities  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  social  relationships,  makes  a  very  real  contribution 
toward  a  rounded  and  agreeable  student  existence. 

Student  Organizations 

The  student  body  is  organized  into  the  Student  Govern- 
ment Association,  the  outstanding  organization  of  the  College, 
membership  in  which  is  automatic  upon  matriculation.  In  its 
hands  rests  largely  the  discipline  of  the  College,  which  is  edu- 
cative in  character.    The  Association  is   administered  by  an 
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Executive  Committee  composed  of  the  president  of  Student 
Government,  the  vice-president,  secretary,  treasurer  and  six 
house  presidents,  two  from  the  senior,  two  from  the  junior 
and  two  from  the  sophomore  classes.  The  College  Council, 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  Faculty  and  the  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  Student  Government  serves 
as  an  intermediary  body  between  Faculty  and  students  and 
not  only  considers  cases  of  major  discipline  but  is  a  discussion 
group  for  problems  of  general  college  welfare. 

The  Athletic  Association,  in  conjunction  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physical  Education,  handles  all  matters  relating  to 
sports  and  athletics,  whether  organized  or  informal.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  officers  of  the  Association  there  is  a  student  head 
of  every  sport.  Membership  in  the  Athletic  Association  en- 
titles the  student  to  the  use  of  all  athletic  property  and  equip- 
ment. 

Paint  and  Patches  is  the  student  dramatic  association  of  the 
College,  membership  in  which  is  on  the  basis  of  dramatic 
ability.  The  association  presents  plays  and  productions 
throughout  the  year,  several  of  which  are  produced  under  the 
trained  direction  of  the  instructor  in  drama  and  the  funda- 
mentals of  speech. 

The  student  Y.  W.  C.  A.  is  an  active  organization,  the 
work  of  which  is  described  under  Religious  Life  and  Services. 

There  are  three  student  publications:  The  Sweet  Briar 
News,  issued  once  a  week;  The  Brambler,  a  literary  magazine 
issued  five  times  a  year;  and  The  Briar  Patch,  an  annual  pub- 
lication. 

There  are  in  addition  a  number  of  student  organizations 
and  departmental  clubs  such  as  L'Alliance  Franchise,  Der 
Deutsche  Verein,  Goethe-Zirkel,  the  Classical  Club,  the  Biology 
Club,  the  English  Club,  the  International  Relations  Club,  the 
Economics  and  Sociology  Club,  II  Crocchio  Italiano,  El  Club 
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Espanol,  the  Tripos  Club,  the  Studio  Club  and  the  Camera 
Club. 

The  Glee  Club,  and  the  Choir  are  student  organizations, 
the  activities  of  which  are  mentioned  under  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  Music. 

Health 

A  physician  of  excellent  training  and  experience  resides  on 
the  campus.  She  makes  a  thorough  physical  examination  of 
every  student  who  enters  college,  and  supervises  the  health  of 
the  students  and  the  general  living  conditions  of  the  College. 

The  Infirmary  is  a  new,  well-equipped  building  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  twenty  beds.  Special  rooms  are  available  for  the 
isolation  of  patients  with  communicable  diseases.  Stress  is 
laid  upon  the  use  of  the  Infirmary  for  the  prevention  as  well 
as  the  cure  of  illness.  Two  nurses  are  in  residence,  and  avail- 
able for  the  care  of  students  at  all  times.  The  Infirmary  fee 
of  $10,  which  is  included  in  the  general  $600  fee  for  expens- 
es other  than  tuition,  covers  medicine,  usual  office  visits  and 
medical  attention,  and  seven  days  in  the  Infirmary.  In  cases 
where  serious  or  contagious  illness  makes  a  special  nurse  nec- 
essary, an  extra  charge  will  be  made.  Extra  time  in  the  In- 
firmary will  be  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  $2.50  a  day. 

Sports 

The  unusually  large  campus  affords  extensive  opportunities 
for  exercise  and  outdoor  living,  and  sports  play  an  important 
part  in  the  life  of  the  College.  Hockey,  basketball,  lacrosse, 
tennis,  archery,  baseball,  field  and  track,  swimming,  rid- 
ing, hiking,  and  dancing  are  organized  sports,  and  there  is 
provision  for  badminton,  squash  racquets,  deck  tennis  and 
other  informal  recreational  sports.  Sweet  Briar  plays  both  in- 
tercollegiate and  interclass  hockey  and  basketball,  and  each 
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year  participates  in  the  annual   tournament  of   the  Virginia 
Field  Hockey  Association. 

Riding  is  a  popular  sport,  and  frequent  drag  hunts  and  rid- 
ing picnics  take  place.  A  Horse  Show  is  held  by  the  students 
each  year  in  connection  with  the  celebration  of  May  Day,  the 
annual  spring  festival.  The  May  Day  festival,  with  its  elabor- 
ate pageant  or  masque,  also  gives  opportunity  for  group  and 
individual  dancing. 

Lectures  and  Concerts 

The  College,  through  the  medium  of  the  Committee  on 
Lectures  and  Concerts,  presents  each  year  a  program  of  events 
for  the  entertainment  and  informal  education  of  the  students, 
the  fee  for  which  is  included  in  the  general  college  fees.  Not- 
able lecturers  speaking  on  subjects  of  national  and  internation- 
al interest,  and  outstanding  musical  events  feature  this  pro- 
gram. There  are  in  addition  the  plays  produced  by  Paint  and 
Patches,  the  Senior  Play,  Glee  Club  concerts,  students'  recit- 
als, and  talks  and  lectures  sponsored  by  the  various  depart- 
mental clubs.  The  neighboring  city  of  Lynchburg  also  affords 
additional  opportunities  for  hearing  worthwhile  lectures  and 
concerts. 

Through  the  Department  of  Art  and  the  Friends  of  Art  of 
Sweet  Briar  College  art  exhibitions  may  be  seen  at  the  College 
every  month.  Many  exhibitions  of  notable  artists  of  the  past 
and  present  are  brought  from  the  leading  New  York  Galleries 
and  other  sources.  Color  reproductions  of  masterpieces  of  art 
are  also  used  for  exhibits. 

Religious  Life  and  Services 

Sweet  Briar  College  is  non-sectarian  but  endeavors  to  main- 
tain a  high  spiritual  and  Christian  atmosphere  of  living.  The 
community  is  organized  as  a  congregation  with  the  President 
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of  the  College  as  the  chairman  of  the  Church  Committee. 
This  committee  of  about  fourteen  members  is  composed  of 
students,  faculty,  and  immediate  neighbors.  There  is  regular 
Sunday  service  with  invited  ministers.  There  are  Chapel  ser- 
vices twice  each  week  of  a  distinctly  religious  nature. 

Convocations  of  twenty  minutes  duration  are  held  when 
occasion  demands  for  discussion  of  college  problems,  notices, 
and  to  afford  opportunity  for  interesting  visitors  to  speak  and 
generally  to  take  care  of  community  matters. 

The  activities  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  students  and  vary  in  nature  from  year 
to  year,  according  to  the  personnel  of  the  cabinet  and  advisory 
members.  It  always  directs  practical  social  work  at  the 
neighboring  Bear  Mountain  Mission  and  among  the  employees 
of  the  College. 
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VISITING  MINISTERS 

From    February    1937    through   January    1938 

February  7     The  Reverend  Francis     Shunk     Downs,     D.D.,     Berkeley, 

1937  California 

14     The    Reverend    John      R.      Hart,      Ph.D.,      Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania 
21      The  Reverend  W.     Taliaferro     Thompson,     D.D.,     Rich- 
mond, Virginia 
28      The  Reverend  Edgar   F.   Romig,   D.D.,   New  York  City 
March  7     The  Reverend  W.  E.   Rollins,  D.D.,  Alexandria,  Virginia 

14     The  Reverend  Charles  J.  Smith,  D.D.,  Salem,  Virginia 
April  4     The  Reverend  James  A.  Mitchell,  Englewood,  New  Jersey 

11      President    William    Ernest    Weld,    Wells    College,    Aurora, 

New   York 
18     The  Reverend  John  Gass,  D.D.,  New  York  City 
25      The  Reverend  Cory  don     C.     Tyler,     D.D.,     Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 
May  2      The  Reverend  Alexander    C.    Zabriskie,    Alexandria,    Vir- 

ginia 
9      The  Reverend  Henry   P.    Van   Dusen,   Ph.D.,   New   York 
City 

16  The  Reverend  J.  Keith  M.  Lee,  Newport  News,  Virginia 

23  The  Reverend  Arthur     M.     Hughes,     D.D.,     Ridgewood, 
New  Jersey 

3  0     The  Reverend  Carleton  Barnwell,  D.D.,  Lynchburg,  Vir- 
ginia 
June  6     Baccalaureate   Sermon:    Dr.    Henry   Hallam   Tweedy,   Yale 

University  Divinity  School,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 
September      26     The  Reverend  Hornell    Hart,    D.D.,    Hartford,    Connec- 
ticut 
October  3      The  Reverend  Stanley    Brown-Serman,    D.D.,    Alexandria, 

Virginia 
10      Mrs.   Mary  Ely  Lyman,  B.D.,  New  York  City 

17  The  Reverend  Edwin    M.     Slocombe,    D.D.,     Lynchburg, 
Virginia 

24  The  Reverend  Frank  S.  Hickman,  Ph.D.,  Durham,  North 
Carolina 

3 1      The  Reverend  Bernard    Iddings    Bell,    S.T.D.,    Providence, 
Rhode  Island 
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November       7     The  Reverend  William   Adams   Brown,  D.D.,  New  York 
City 
14     The  Reverend  C.   Everard   Deems,  New  Brunswick,   New 

Jersey 
21     The  Reverend  Archibald    Black,    D.D.,    Montclair,    New 

Jersey 
28      The  Reverend  W.    Aiken    Smart,    D.D.,    Emory    Univer- 
sity,  Georgia 
December         5     The  Reverend  Alexander    C.    Zabriskie,    S.T.D.,    Alexan- 
dria, Virginia 
12      Christmas  Carol  Service 
January  9      The  Reverend  Russell   C.   Stroup,   Lynchburg,   Virginia 

1938 

16     Dr.  Marion  J.  Benedict,  Sweet  Briar  College,  Sweet  Briar, 

Virginia 
23      The  Reverend  Arthur     M.     Hughes,     D.D.,     Ridgewood, 

New  Jersey 
3  0      President   Meta  Glass,  and   the  Sweet  Briar  College  Choir 


ADMISSION 

Students  may  enter  Sweet  Briar  College  as  candidates  for 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  either  from  secondary  schools  or 
on  transfer  from  other  colleges.  The  number  of  students  ac- 
cepted is  limited  to  the  capacity  of  the  dormitories.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Admission  selects  those  applicants  who  in  its  opin- 
ion present  the  strongest  and  most  desirable  credentials,  basing 
its  judgment  upon  evidence  about  quality  of  preparation, 
ability  and  personality.  The  Committee  desires  as  full  infor- 
mation as  it  can  secure  about  each  applicant. 

The  minimum  requirement  for  admission  is  the  completion 
of  a  secondary  school  course  in  a  school  accredited  by  its  re- 
gional association,  with  grades  of  certifying  standard  and  the 
recommendation  of  the  heads  of  schools  attended.  It  is  nec- 
essary for  students  to  rank  high  in  their  class,  the  level  vary- 
ing with  the  standards  of  the  schools  concerned.  In  general, 
applicants  from  public  high  schools  should  rank  in  the  high- 
est quarter  of  their  class.  The  College  keeps  detailed  records 
of  schools  which  have  sent  students  to  Sweet  Briar  over  a  con- 
siderable period  of  years  for  guidance  in  determining  the  qual- 
ity of  school  record  necessary  for  success  at  the  College,  and 
the  Committee  on  Admission  cooperates  with  secondary 
schools  in  accepting  their  college  recommending  standards  to 
the  fullest  possible  extent. 

Applicants  whose  school  records  are  below  the  standard  re- 
quired for  acceptance  on  the  certificate  basis  may  be  permit- 
ted to  qualify  on  the  basis  of  one  or  more  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  examinations  depending  upon  the  nature 
of  their  failure  to  meet  the  entrance  standards.  Other  accept- 
able methods  of  admission  are  described  below. 

The  Committee  on  Admission  meets  in  February  and  in 
May  to  consider  applicants  whose  preliminary  credentials  are 
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complete  at  those  times.  Notices  of  acceptance  are  sent 
promptly  after  these  meetings,  all  acceptances  being  condi- 
tioned upon  the  filing  of  satisfactory  final  credentials.  The 
Committee  on  Admission  meets  in  July  to  consider  applicants 
who  take  College  Board  or  Regents  examinations  as  well  as 
those  who  complete  their  credentials  after  the  first  of  May. 
Places  are  reserved  for  the  examination  candidates  on  the  basis 
of  their  preliminary  records,  but  late  applicants  may  be  placed 
on  the  waiting  list.  The  waiting  list  is  opened  for  students 
whose  credentials  are  promising  but  not  of  sufficiently  high 
standard  to  qualify  them  for  definite  acceptance. 

At  the  July  meeting  the  Committee  also  considers  the  pre- 
liminary credentials  of  applicants  who  have  completed  their 
third  year  of  secondary  school  work.  Provisional  acceptance 
is  granted  to  these  junior  applicants  who  submit  superior 
school  records  and  psychological  scores. 

Applicants  are  advised  to  submit  their  records  before  the 
final  year  of  preparation  in  order  that  the  College  may  cooper- 
ate with  them  and  their  schools  in  planning  their  program  of 
studies  for  the  senior  year. 

METHODS  OF  ADMISSION 

Applicants  may  qualify  for  admission  on  the  basis  of  school 
certificates,  by  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Exami- 
nation Board  or  of  the  Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York,  or 
by  a  combination  of  these  methods. 

Admission  by  Certificate.  Candidates  who  have  made 
strong  records  in  accredited  schools  and  who  are  highly  re- 
commended by  their  schools  for  scholarship  and  character  will 
be  considered  on  the  basis  of  school  certificates,  recommenda- 
tions from  principals,  and  a  scholastic  aptitude  test. 
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If  a  secondary  school  indicates  no  recommending  grade  for 
college  entrance,  it  is  expected  that  the  grade  in  every  subject 
will  be  appreciably  above  the  passing  mark. 

Admission  by  Examination.  A  general  statement  about  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  will  be  found  on  pages 
53-54.  With  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Ad- 
mission applicants  may  choose  among  several  plans  of  exam- 
ination, among  which  are  Plan  B  and  Plan  C  which  are  de- 
scribed below.  Applicants  who  follow  either  of  these  plans 
should  indicate  Class  B  on  their  applications  to  take  the  Col- 
lege Entrance  Examination  Board  examinations.  The  scores 
on  these  tests  are  sent  to  the  College,  not  to  the  applicant, 
and  are  considered  in  connection  with  school  records  and 
ability  tests.  Applicants  whose  grades  are  below  the  accepted 
standard  in  certain  subjects  may  take  examinations  in  these 
subjects  under  Plan  A  of  the  College  Board.  In  193  8  the 
College  will  accept  the  April  examinations  set  by  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  which  will  comprise  a  scholastic 
aptitude  test,  a  language  test  and  a  mathematical  aptitude  test. 

Plan  B.  Under  this  plan  four  examinations  must  be  taken 
at  the  completion  of  the  secondary  school  course.  One  ex- 
amination must  be  chosen  from  each  of  the  following 
groups:  (1)  English  or  history;  (2)  a  foreign  language;  (3) 
mathematics  or  physics  or  chemistry;  (4)  a  subject  selected 
by  the  applicant  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on 
Admission.  Two  examinations  must  cover  the  work  of  more 
than  two  years.  Under  this  plan  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test 
must  be  taken  during  the  examination  week  unless  it  has  been 
taken  in  the  preceding  June. 

Plan  C.  Under  this  plan  candidates  may  take  at  the  end  of 
the  junior  year  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  and  two  exami- 
nations (not  English)  from  the  four  examinations  required 
under  Plan  B.    Provisional  acceptance  may  be  given  on  the 
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basis  of  these  examinations  and  other  credentials.  Definite 
acceptance  will  be  given  at  the  end  of  the  final  year  provided 
the  two  comprehensive  examinations  taken  at  that  time  and 
the  other  credentials  are  satisfactory.  Candidates  whose  two 
examinations  at  the  end  of  the  junior  year  do  not  entitle  them 
to  provisional  acceptance  may  be  allowed  to  take  Plan  B  ex- 
aminations in  the  following  year. 

Applicants  for  scholarships  may  take  College  Board  exami- 
nations in  April  or  June.  The  April  tests,  which  will  be  of- 
fered on  April  9,  193  8,  at  approximately  one  hundred  fifty 
centers  throughout  the  United  States,  comprise  a  scholastic 
aptitude  test  and  a  scholastic  achievement  test.  Special  forms 
of  application  must  be  secured  from  the  College.  Further  in- 
formation about  scholarships  is  given  on  pages  164-167  of 
this  catalogue. 

Candidates  who  take  New  York  State  Regents  examinations 
may  offer  these  for  admission  provided  each  examination 
reaches  a  minimum  of  75  percent  and  provided  the  examina- 
tion average  is  high.  Official  reports  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  in  Albany  must  be  filed  for  all  applicants 
who  take  these  examinations. 

Progressive  Education  Association  Plan.  Sweet  Briar  is 
cooperating  with  a  selected  group  of  schools  in  an  experiment 
sponsored  by  the  Progressive  Education  Association.  Students 
from  these  schools  who  present  strong  records  and  recommen- 
dations will  be  considered  for  admission  even  though  the  pat- 
tern of  their  secondary  school  course  may  differ  from  the 
plan  recommended  by  Sweet  Briar. 

CREDENTIALS  FOR  ADMISSION 

An  application  fee  of  $10  should  accompany  each  applica- 
tion.   The  fee  may  be  transferred  to  a  later  year  provided  the 
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request  is  received  by  the  first  of  June  following  the  Septem- 
ber for  which  the  application  was  originally  made.  The  appli- 
cation fee  will  not  be  returned.  It  will  be  deducted  from  the 
first  payment  to  the  College  for  applicants  who  enter  and  will 
be  forfeited  to  the  College  for  all  other  applicants. 

The  Committee  on  Admission  will  consider  applications 
when  the  following  data  are  received: 

1.  A  formal  application  for  admission.  Blanks  for  this 
purpose  will  be  sent  upon  request.  Applications  to  be  consider- 
ed at  the  February  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Admission 
should  reach  the  College  early  in  January.  Those  to  be  con- 
sidered at  the  May  meeting  should  reach  the  College  not  later 
than  April  1.  Applications  for  consideration  at  the  end  of  the 
junior  year  should  be  received  not  later  than  July  1. 

2.  Preliminary  certificates.  Applicants  are  advised  to  file 
a  certificate  before  the  final  year  of  preparation  so  the  Col- 
lege may  assist  the  applicant  in  planning  her  work  with  a 
view  to  her  greatest  possible  success  in  college.  Such  a  certi- 
ficate must  be  presented  from  each  school  attended.  Those 
who  wish  to  be  considered  at  the  February  meetings  of  the 
Committee  on  Admission  should  have  supplementary  state- 
ments of  progress  sent  from  their  schools  by  February  1 5 ; 
those  who  wish  to  be  considered  at  the  May  meeting,  by  the 
first  of  that  month. 

3.  A  scholastic  aptitude  test.  The  test  to  be  taken  by 
certificate  applicants  at  their  school  is  distinct  from  the  Scho- 
lastic Aptitude  Test  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board.  Full  information  about  the  test  for  certificate  appli- 
cants is  mailed  to  each  candidate  immediately  after  the  receipt 
of  her  formal  application  for  admission. 

4.  A  recommendation  of  character  and  personality  by  the 
school   principal,   including   information   about    the   student's 
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interests,  attitudes  and  habits  as  a  member  of  her  school  com- 
munity. Provision  for  this  information  is  made  on  the  reverse 
side  of  the  certificate  form. 

5.  Reports  of  College  Board  and  New  York  Regents  ex- 
aminations if  the  applicant  has  taken  such  examinations. 

6.  Health  certificates  are  required  on  forms  provided  by 
the  College.  These  will  be  mailed  to  approved  candidates  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  of  admission. 

7.  A  letter  from  each  applicant  is  also  requested,  giving 
information  about  her  intellectual  interests  and  activities, 
reading,  and  plans.  A  definite  request  for  this  letter  will  be 
sent  to  each  registered  applicant  in  the  autumn  before  her 
proposed  entrance. 

The  acceptance  of  an  applicant  is  not  confirmed  until  the 
final  record  of  preparatory  work  is  received  and  health  records 
are  accepted.  Blanks  for  the  final  school  record  will  be  mailed 
directly  to  schools  in  May. 

The  Committee  on  Admission  will  also  welcome  any  fur- 
ther evidence  of  an  applicant's  achievement  or  preparation  for 
college  work,  including  cumulative  comparable  test  records 
furnished  by  a  qualified  agency  for  giving  and  rating  such 
tests. 

PLAN  OF  ADMISSION  SUBJECTS 

The  Committee  on  Admission  believes  that  the  entrance 
requirements  outlined  here  normally  provide  the  best  founda- 
tion for  successful  work  at  Sweet  Briar  College,  but  it  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  adequate  preparation  is  not  necessarily  de- 
pendent upon  conformity  with  these  requirements.  The  Com- 
mittee invites  any  applicant  whose  credentials  do  not  comply 
with  the   prescribed   units   but   who  is  recommended   by  her 
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secondary  school  as  well  fitted  for  college  work  to  submit  her 
complete  record. 

All  students  should  offer  at  least  fifteen  admission  units'1', 
of  which  eleven  or  twelve  are  prescribed: 

English    (4    years)    __ 3 

History      1 

Mathematics      3 

Foreign  Languages  4  or   5 

Latin  4 

or 
Two  foreign  languages,  preferably 
including    Latin    5 

The  foreign  languages  offered  may  be  Greek,  Latin,  Ger- 
man, French,  Italian  or  Spanish.  To  receive  entrance  credit 
any  foreign  language  must  have  been  studied  for  at  least  two 
years. 

Elective  units  may  be  chosen  from  the  subjects  listed  above 
and  from  the  following:  government,  plane  trigonometry 
(  V2 ) ,  solid  geometry  ( J4 ) ,  biology,  botany,  chemistry,  physi- 
cal geography,  physiology,  physics,  zoology,  general  science. 

Units  other  than  those  listed  above  may  be  submitted  for 
approval.  Descriptions  of  such  courses  should  be  sent  to  the 
College  before  the  applicant  enters  upon  her  final  year  of  prep- 
aration. 

One  or  two  units  in  music  will  be  accepted  for  entrance  by 
examination  only.    These  may  be: 

Elementary   Theory    and    Harmony 1   unit 

Music    Appreciation 1   unit 

Applied  Music  if  combined  with  either  of 

the   above 1   unit 


*  A  unit   represents   a  year's   study  of  a   subject   in  secondary   school, 
constituting  approximately  a  quarter  of  a  full  year's  work. 
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DEFINITION  OF  COURSE  REQUIREMENTS 

Specific  definitions  of  entrance  units,  together  with  recom- 
mended texts  and  lists  of  books  for  reading  and  study  are 
given  in  the  Definition  of  the  Requirements,  Edition  of  De- 
cember, 1937,  published  by  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board,  431  West  117th  Street,  New  York  City.  This 
document  may  be  obtained  by  sending  thirty  cents  in  stamps 
to  that  address.  It  will  be  sent  without  charge  to  any  teacher. 
With  the  exception  of  such  specific  requirements  as  are  stated 
below  this  definition  of  subjects  meets  the  entrance  require- 
ments of  the  College. 

ENGLISH 

Four  Years,  3  Units.  The  study  of  English  should  include 
careful  training  in  written  composition,  in  the  essentials  of 
grammar,  and  in  literature.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  each 
year  upon  written  work,  without  which  the  student  will  find 
herself  handicapped  in  college.  In  all  written  work  constant 
attention  should  be  paid  to  spelling,  punctuation,  and  good 
usage  in  general.  The  course  in  literature  should  lead  to  a- 
bility  to  read  with  intelligence  and  appreciation  works  of  mo- 
derate difficulty  and  to  familiarity  with  a  few  masterpieces. 

HISTORY   AND   GOVERNMENT 

1  to  4  Units.  Units  in  History  and  Government  may  be  se- 
lected from  the  following  subjects:  Ancient  History,  Medieval 
and  Modern  History,  Modern  History,  English  History,  Amer- 
ican History,  American  History  with  American  Government, 
American  Government.  Where  more  than  one  unit  is  offer- 
ed, a  chronological  sequence  or  a  correlation  of  history  with 
government  is  regarded  as  desirable.  Emphasis  should  be  laid 
on  political  geography  in  any  one  of  these  units. 
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It  is  important  that  students  entering  college  by  certificate 
shall  have  taken  a  course  in  history  in  the  third  or  fourth 
year  of  preparatory  school. 

FOREIGN   LANGUAGES 

French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  2,  3,  or  4  Units.  The  re- 
quirements in  French,  German,  Italian  and  Spanish  follow  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association  of  America,  embodied  in  Definition  of 
the  Requirements,  Edition  of  December,  1937,  published  by 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  to  which  reference 
is  made  above. 

2  Units.  At  the  end  of  the  elementary  course  the  student 
should  be  able  to  pronounce  the  language  accurately,  to  read 
at  sight  easy  prose,  to  put  into  the  foreign  language  simple 
English  sentences,  and  to  answer  questions  on  the  rudiments 
of  grammar.  During  the  second  year  about  200  pages  of  easy 
prose  should  be  read. 

3  Units.  At  the  end  of  the  intermediate  course  the  student 
should  be  able  to  read  at  sight  ordinary  prose  or  poetry  in  the 
foreign  language,  to  translate  into  it  a  connected  passage  of 
English  based  on  the  text  read,  and  to  answer  questions  in- 
volving a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  syntax  than  is  ex- 
pected in  the  elementary  course.  The  work  should  comprise 
the  reading  of  about  400  pages  of  ordinary  difficulty,  constant 
practice  in  giving  paraphrases,  abstracts  and  reproductions 
from  memory  of  selected  portions  of  matter  read,  the  study 
of  a  grammar  of  moderate  completeness,  writing  from  dicta- 
tion. 

4  Units.  At  the  end  of  the  advanced  course  the  student 
should  be  able  to  read  at  sight,  to  write  a  short  essay  in  the 
foreign  language  on  some  simple  subject  connected  with  the 
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works  read,  to  put  into  the  foreign  language  a  passage  of  easy 
English  prose,  and  to  carry  on  a  simple  conversation  in  the 
foreign  language.  The  work  should  comprise  the  reading  of 
at  least  500  pages  of  good  literature. 

Latin,  2,  3,  or  4  Units.  Candidates  should  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  regular  inflections,  all  common  irregular 
forms,  and  the  ordinary  syntax  and  vocabulary  of  the  authors 
read,  with  the  ability  to  use  this  knowledge  in  writing  Latin 
and  in  translation  at  sight. 

In  the  second  year  the  amount  of  prepared  reading  should 
be  not  less  than  four  books  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  and  in  the 
third  year  seven  orations  of  Cicero  (counting  the  Manilian 
Law  as  two).  The  reading  may  be  selected  from  other  works 
of  Caesar  and  Cicero  or  from  other  suitable  authors,  but  not 
less  than  one-half  of  the  second  year  should  be  devoted  to  the 
reading  of  selections  from  Caesar  and  not  less  than  one-half 
of  the  third  year  to  the  reading  of  selections  from  Cicero  in- 
cluding at  least  three  orations. 

In  the  fourth  year  the  amount  of  prepared  reading  should 
be  the  equivalent  of  six  books  of  Vergil's  Aeneid.  This  read- 
ing may  be  selected  from  the  other  works  of  Vergil  or  from 
the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid,  but  must  include  three  books  of 
the  Aeneid.  It  is  important  that  all  candidates  throughout  the 
entire  period  of  preparation  give  attention  to  sight  reading 
and  to  translating  English  into  Latin. 

Optional  Reading.  The  Comprehensive  Examination  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  based  upon  the  amount 
and  range  of  reading  recommended  in  the  definition  of  the 
College  Board  requirements  in  Latin  may  be  offered  in  place 
of  the  reading  from  Caesar,  Cicero,  and  Vergil  specified  above. 
(See  Definition  of  the  Requirements,  published  by  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  December,  1937,  pp.  23-25.) 
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Greek,  2  or  3  Units.  The  study  of  Greek  should  comprise  a 
systematic  course  which  should  lead  to  ability  to  translate  at 
sight  passages  of  simple  Attic  prose  and  of  Homer.  The  stu- 
dent should  master  ordinary  forms,  constructions,  and  idioms 
of  the  language.  To  meet  the  2-unit  requirement  the  student 
should  read  the  first  four  books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis.  To 
meet  the  3 -unit  requirement  the  student  should  read  the  first 
three  books  of  Homer's  Iliad  (omitting  II,  494  to  end)  and 
should  master  the  Homeric  constructions,  form  and  prosody. 

MATHEMATICS 

Algebra,  2  Units.  The  satisfactory  completion  of  two  units 
of  algebra  requires,  in  general,  two  years.  The  ability  to  solve 
problems  which  involve  putting  questions  into  equations  is 
important.  The  use  of  graphical  methods  and  illustrations, 
particularly  in  connection  with  the  solution  of  equations,  is 
expected. 

The  requirement  includes  the  following  topics:  The  four 
fundamental  operations  for  rational  algebraic  expressions;  fac- 
toring, determination  of  highest  common  factor  and  lowest 
common  multiple  by  factoring;  fractions,  including  complex 
fractions;  ratio  and  proportion;  linear  equations,  both  numeri- 
cal and  literal,  containing  one  or  more  unknown  quantities; 
problems  depending  on  linear  equations;  radicals,  including 
the  extraction  of  the  square  root  of  polynomials  and  of  num- 
bers; exponents,  including  fractional  and  negative  exponents; 
quadratic  equations,  both  numerical  and  literal;  simple  cases 
of  equations  with  one  or  more  unknown  quantities  that  can 
be  solved  by  the  methods  of  linear  or  quadratic  equations; 
problems   depending  upon  quadratic  equations;    the   binomial 


Note. It  is  advised  that  students  planning  to  continue  Mathematics  in 

college  have  a   review  of  algebra  in   the  senior  year  of  preparatory   work. 
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theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents;  arithmetical  and  ge- 
ometrical progressions. 

Plane  Geometry,  I  Unit.  The  usual  theorems  and  construc- 
tions of  good  textbooks,  including  properties  of  plane  recti- 
linear figures  and  the  circle;  the  solution  of  numerous  original 
exercises,  including  loci  problems;  applications  to  problems  of 
mensuration. 

Solid  Geometry,  l/z  Unit.  The  usual  theorems  and  construc- 
tions of  good  textbooks,  including  the  relations  of  planes  and 
lines  in  space;  the  properties  and  measurement  of  prisms, 
pyramids,  cylinders,  and  cones,  the  sphere  and  the  spherical 
triangle;  the  solution  of  numerous  original  exercises,  including 
loci  problems;  applications  to  the  mensurations  of  surfaces 
and  solids. 

Trigonometry,  l/2  Unit.  In  this  requirement  are  included  the 
following  topics:  (1)  Definition  of  the  six  trigonometric 
functions  of  angles  of  any  magnitude,  as  ratios.  The  compu- 
tation of  five  of  these  ratios  from  any  given  one.  Functions 
of  0°,  30°,  45°,  60°,  90°,  and  of  angles  differing  from  these 
by  multiples  of  90°.  (2)  Determination,  by  means  of  a  dia- 
gram, of  such  functions  as  sin(A-j-90°)  in  terms  of  the 
trigonometric  functions  of  A.  (3)  Circular  measure  of 
angles;  length  of  an  arc  in  terms  of  the  central  angle  in 
radians.  (4)  Proofs  of  the  fundamental  formulas,  and  of 
simple  identities  derived  from  them.  ( 5 )  Solution  of  simple 
trigonometric  equations.  (6)  Theory  and  use  of  logarithms, 
without  the  introduction  of  work  involving  infinite  series. 
Use  of  trigonometric  tables,  with  interpolation.  (7)  Deriva- 
tion of  the  Law  of  Sines  and  the  Law  of  Cosines.  (8)  Solu- 
tion of  right  and  oblique  triangles  (both  with  and  without 
logarithms)  with  special  reference  to  the  applications.  Value 
will  be  attached  to  the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  work. 
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MUSIC 

1  or  2  Units  which  may  be  offered  as  follows:  1.  One  unit  in 
Harmony.  2.  One  unit  in  Appreciation.  3.  Two  units,  Ap- 
plied Music  combined  with  either  of  the  above.  The  standards 
in  these  subjects  follow. 

1.  Harmony.  The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the 
proficiency  of  those  who  have  had  one  year's  systematic  train- 
ing with  at  least  five  lessons  a  week  or  its  equivalent.  The 
candidate  should  have  acquired  the  ability  to  harmonize  in 
four  vocal  parts  simple  melodies  or  bases  of  not  fewer  than 
sixteen  measures  in  major  and  minor.  These  harmonizations 
will  require  a  knowledge  of  (a)  triads  and  inversions,  (b) 
diatonic  seventh  chords  and  inversions,  (c)  non-harmonic 
tones,  (d)  cadences,  (e)  modulation,  transient  and  complete, 
to  nearly-related  keys. 

It  is  expected  that  systematic  work  in  ear-training  involv- 
ing the  recognition  of  melodic  and  harmonic  intervals,  melo- 
dies, and  chords  has  been  done  in  connection  with  the  above. 
Students  will  be  examined  on  this  as  well  as  on  the  above. 

The  ground  covered  by  this  examination  is  represented  by 
the  following  textbooks:  Goetschius,  The  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Tone  Relations,  Chaps.  I  through  XXI,  for  analysis  only 
XXII  through  LIV  (omitting  LII  and  LIII).  Foote  and  Spald- 
ing, Modem  Harmony,  Chaps.  I  through  XXI  (omitting 
XVII)  for  analysis  only  XVII,  XXX  (paragraphs  157  through 
164),  XXXVII  through  XLIII.  Chadwick,  Harmony,  Chaps. 
I  through  XVII,  XXV,  and  XXVI,  for  analysis  only  XIX, 
XX,  XXXVII  through  XL VIII,  LV  through  LXIV,  and 
LXXII.  Gehrkens,  Music  Notations  and  Terminology  is  sug- 
gested for  rudiments,  and  Wedge,  Ear-Training  and  Sight- 
Singing  for  practice  in  the  recognition  of  intervals  and  mel- 
odic dictation.  Material  for  practice  in  the  recognition  of 
chords  may  be  found  in  any  harmony  textbook. 
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2.  Appreciation  of  Music.  This  unit  assumes  that  the 
equivalent  of  five  periods  a  week  for  a  year  has  been  given  to 
the  subject.  The  examination  will  presuppose  that  training 
has  been  given  in  (a)  Elements  of  Music,  including  names  of 
scale  tones,  scale  formations  and  key  signatures,  commonly 
used  time  signatures  and  marks  of  expression,  and  chord  for- 
mations including  the  dominant  seventh,  (b)  Ear-Training 
including  recognition  of  major  and  minor  scales,  intervals  and 
triads,  of  plagal,  perfect,  half  and  deceptive  cadences,  of  duple 
and  triple  meters,  and  of  rhythms  characteristic  of  waltz, 
minuet,  mazurka,  polonaise. 

The  examination  will  be  based  on  the  following  material: 

(a) .  A  knowledge  of  the  following  forms  and  of  at  least 
one  musical  example  representative  of  each:  binary  form, 
ternary  form,  rondo,  theme  and  variations,  minuet  and  trio. 
The  student  will  be  required  to  recognize  the  form  of  a  com- 
position upon  hearing  it  played  three  times. 

(b) .  A  knowledge  of  the  chief  periods  in  the  History  of 
Music  from  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present,  with  com- 
posers representative  of  each. 

(c).  Memory  test  on  at  least  twenty  examples  chosen  by 
the  candidate  and  representative  of  the  following  musical 
types  of  forms:  folk  song,  Bach  chorale,  art  song,  recitative, 
aria,  Handel  oratorio,  Bach  prelude  and  fugue,  Mozart  or 
Haydn  symphony  or  string  quartet,  Beethoven  symphony, 
classical  suite,  overture,  program  music;  songs  by  Schubert, 
Schumann,  and  Brahms;  piano  compositions  of  the  Classic, 
Romantic,  and  Modern  Schools;  excerpts  from  Wagner's  mu- 
sic. 

A  list  of  appropriate  examples  will  be  furnished  upon  re- 
quest to  the  Department  of  Music  of  Sweet  Briar  College. 
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Suggested  textbooks  are  Surette  and  Mason,  The  Appre- 
ciation of  Music  (H.  W.  Gray) ;  Welch,  R.  D.,  The  Appreci- 
ation of  Music  (Harper  and  Bros.) ;  Einstein,  Alfred,  A  Short 
History  of  Music;  Nef,  Karl,  An  Outline  of  the  History  of 
Music;  Bekker,  Paul,  The  Story  of  Music. 

3.  Applied  Music  combined  with  Harmony  or  Apprecia- 
tion. 

Requirements  for  entrance  in  applied  music  are  identical 
with  the  requirements  for  credit  described  on  pages  140-141 
of  the  catalogue. 

SCIENCE 

Units  of  science  are  accepted  in  Biology,  Botany,  Chemis- 
try, Physical  Geography,  Physics  and  Zoology.  The  unit  in 
Biology  should  consist  of  the  study  of  Botany  and  Zoology. 
Half  units  are  accepted  in  Physical  Geography  and  Physiology. 
Laboratory  work  performed  by  the  student  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  instructor  must  form  an  integral  part  of  the 
course.  Notebooks  should  be  kept  so  they  may  be  sent  to  the 
College  upon  request. 

It  is  advised  that  students  do  not  offer  General  Science  as 
an  entrance  unit.  If  such  a  unit  is  offered  it  should  comprise 
one  full  unit  of  work  and  should  meet  the  requirements  stated 
above  regarding  laboratory  work  and  notebooks.  Outlines  and 
full  information  about  courses  in  General  Science  may  be  re- 
quired. 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
Examinations  of  June  18-25,  1938 

The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  will  hold  examin- 
ations in  June  193  8  at  more  than  three  hundred  points  in  this 
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country  and  abroad.  A  list  of  these  places  will  be  published 
about  March  1,  193  8.  Requests  that  the  examinations  be  held 
at  particular  points  should  be  transmitted  to  the  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  not  lat- 
er than  February  1,  193  8. 

Detailed  definitions  of  the  requirements  in  all  examination 
subjects  are  given  in  a  circular  of  information  published  an- 
nually about  December  1.  Upon  request  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  a  single  copy  of  this 
document  will  be  sent  to  any  teacher  without  charge.  In  gen- 
eral, there  will  be  a  charge  of  thirty  cents,  which  may  be  re- 
mitted in  postage. 

All  candidates  wishing  to  take  these  examinations  should 
make  application  by  mail  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board,  431  West  117th  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  Blank  forms  for  this  purpose  will  be  mailed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  to  any  teacher  or  candidate  upon  re- 
quest by  mail. 

The  applications  and  fees  of  all  candidates  who  wish  to  take 
the  examinations  in  June  193  8  should  reach  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  not  later  than  the  dates  specified  in  the  following 
schedule: 

For  examination  centers 

In  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi 

River  or  on  the  Mississippi May  30,   193  8 

In  the  United  Statest  west  of  the  Mississippi 

River  or  in  Canada May  23,   193  8 

Outside  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 

except   in   Asia May     9,   193  8 

In  China  or  elsewhere  in  the  Orient April  25,   1938 

An  application  which  reaches  the  Secretary  later  than  the 
scheduled  date  will  be  accepted  only  upon  payment  of  $5  in 
addition  to  the  regular  examination  fee  of  $10. 
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Admission  with  Advanced  Standing 

A  candidate  for  advanced  standing  must  fulfill  all  require- 
ments for  admission  to  the  freshman  class.  In  considering 
admission  to  advanced  standing  much  importance  is  attached 
to  the  character  and  quality  of  the  work  done  by  the  student 
at  the  college  from  which  she  transfers.  Ordinarily  grades 
below  C  are  not  accepted.  A  student  wishing  to  be  admitted 
from  another  college  must  present  ( 1 )  an  official  transcript 
of  credits,  showing  both  her  entrance  and  her  college  work, 
(2)  a  catalogue  of  the  institution  previously  attended,  for  the 
years  in  which  the  work  was  done,  with  the  applicant's  name 
plainly  written  thereon,  (3)  a  letter  of  honorable  dismissal. 
When  the  candidate  enters  from  a  four-year  college  belonging 
to  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the 
Southern  States  or  an  association  of  equal  rank,  she  will  be 
given  tentative  credit,  hour  for  hour,  for  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  courses  that  correspond  to  those  offered  by 
Sweet  Briar  College.  Confirmation  of  this  credit  will  be  de- 
pendent upon  her  making  satisfactory  grades  in  the  courses 
undertaken  at  Sweet  Briar  College. 

Applicants  for  advanced  standing  from  other  colleges  will 
be  expected  to  take  courses  dependent  upon  their  previous 
work,  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  the  Dean.  Upon  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  these  courses  they  will  be  given 
such  credit  as  the  Dean,  in  consultation  with  the  departments 
concerned,  deems  just. 

In  the  case  of  students  entering  from  other  colleges,  an  ar- 
rangement of  schedule  may  be  made  whereby  certain  require- 
ments of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  may  be  considered 
as  deferred  subjects. 
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DEGREES 

Beginning  with  the  class  entering  in  1936  Sweet  Briar  Col- 
lege will  confer  only  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Students 
now  in  college  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  may  become  candidates  for  the  A.B.  degree  if  they 
can  meet  the  new  requirements  for  admission  and  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 

Every  candidate  for  a  degree  must  complete  for  graduation 
one  hundred  and  twenty  semester  hours  of  college  work,  or  its 
equivalent  in  terms  of  units,  and  four  semester  hours  in 
Physical  Education.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  hours  re- 
quired for  the  degree,  forty-eight  fulfill  the  requirements  of 
the  Group  Plan,  a  minimum  of  thirty-six  are  required  for  the 
major  and  related  subjects,  and  the  remaining  thirty-six  are 
free  electives.  Deficiency  of  work  in  any  semester  may  be 
made  good  in  accordance  with  regulations  adopted  by  the 
Faculty.  Not  more  than  two  first-year  languages  may  be 
credited  toward  the  degree. 

GROUP  PLAN 

The  following  groups  are  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging the  student  to  distribute  her  work  as  widely  as  pos- 
sible in  different  major  fields  of  knowledge  during  the  first 
two  years.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  semester  hours 
required  for  the  A.B.  degree:  12  or  18  hours  are  required  in 
Group  I  (of  which  12  shall  be  in  English;  12  hours  are  re- 
quired in  Group  II  (of  which  at  least  6  shall  be  in  a  laboratory 
science);  12  or  18  hours  are  required  in  Group  II  (of  which 
6  shall  be  in  history) ;  6  hours  are  required  in  Group  IV. 
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Group  I.    Language  and  Literature.     (12  or  18  hours). 
English  German  Italian  Spanish 

French  Greek  Latin 

Group  II.    Natural  and  Mathematical  Sciences.     (12 
hours)  .* 

Botany  Hygiene  Psychology        Zoology 

Chemistry  Mathematics     Physics 

Group  III.    Social  Studies.    (12  or  18  hours). 

Economics  History  Religion 

Government         Philosophy  Sociology 

Group  IV.   Fine  Arts.    (6  hours). 

Art  Drama    (English   287-288)  Music 

If  a  student  takes  Greek  or  Latin  in  college,  she  shall  take 
18  hours  in  Group  I  and  12  hours  in  Group  III.  Those  stu- 
dents who  do  not  take  at  least  one  year  (6  hours)  of  Greek 
or  Latin  in  college  are  required  to  take  a  six-hour  course  in 
Classical  Civilization  (History  191-192),  preferably  in  the 
sophomore  year.  This  course  is  open  to  freshmen  only  by 
special  permission.  If  a  student  takes  this  course  instead  of 
Greek  or  Latin,  she  shall  take  12  hours  in  Group  I  and  18 
hours  in  Group  III.  History  191-192  does  not  satisfy  the 
special  requirement  of  six  hours  in  history,  but  may  be  cred- 
ited toward  the  general  requirement  in  Group  III. 

English  1-2  (Freshman  Composition)  is  prescribed  for 
freshmen  unless  exemption  is  obtained  by  passing  an  achieve- 


*  Candidates  for  the  B.S.  degree  must  complete  a  total  of  twelve  hours 
of  laboratory  science  and  six  hours  of  Mathematics  before  graduation  They 
arc  not  eligible  to  select  any  of  the  following  as  a  major  subject:  English, 
French,  History  and  Government,  Religion,   Revolution  and   Romanticism. 
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ment  examination.  In  that  case,  the  student  shall  take  Eng- 
lish 103-104  to  complete  the  12 -hour  English  requirement. 
If  she  takes  English  Composition  (English  1-2)  in  course,  she 
may  elect  English  103-104  or  any  other  course  in  English 
Literature,  with  due  regard  to  prerequisites,  to  complete  the 
12 -hour  English  requirement. 

Students  are  strongly  advised  to  take  a  laboratory  science 
in  their  first  year.  It  is  desirable  to  elect  a  physical  science  if 
the  student  has  had  a  biological  science  in  high  school  or  to 
elect  a  biological  science  if  she  has  had  a  physical  science  in 
high  school. 

It  is  understood  that,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Dean, 
exceptional  cases  may  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Faculty  for  consideration,  wherever  the  requirements 
of  the  Group  Plan  seem  to  be  at  variance  with  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  student. 

Freshmen  are  normally  expected  to  take  from  13  to  15 
hours  each  semester  (not  including  required  work  in  physical 
education) . 

Sophomores  are  normally  expected  to  take  15  or  16  hours 
each  semester  (not  including  required  work  in  physical  edu- 
cation) . 

In  addition  to  the  prescribed  and  elective  courses  in  the 
four  Groups,  the  required  work  in  the  Department  of  Physical 
Education  shall  be  taken  during  each  of  the  first  two  years — 
two  credit  hours  each  year.  A  series  of  lectures  and  confer- 
ences will  be  held  for  entering  students  during  the  first  se- 
mester covering  general  laws  of  hygiene  and  individual  health 
problems,  which  will  endeavor  to  place  before  each  student 
the  ideal  of  a  well-balanced  program  of  daily  living.  New 
students  are  required  to  attend  lectures  and  conferences  and  to 
keep  health  charts  on  the  advice  of  the  department. 
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An  opportunity  will  be  given  to  qualified  freshmen  or 
sophomores  to  take  an  achievement  examination  on  the  con- 
tent of  any  of  the  following  courses,  without  attendance  on 
the  course,  in  order  to  make  them  eligible  for  more  advanced 
courses  in  the  given  department,  or  to  absolve  the  depart- 
mental and  group  requirement  for  the  degree:  English  1-2 
and  English  103-104;  Mathematics  1,  2,  3,  or  6;  Music  1-2; 
courses  in  Modern  Languages  in  which  the  student  is  prepared; 
other  courses  subject  to  the  recommendation  of  the  depart- 
ment concerned.  Satisfactory  passing  of  such  examinations 
will  not  diminish  the  number  of  hours  required  for  the  degree, 
but  will  eliminate  course  requirements  only,  thus  allowing 
greater  freedom  of  election  during  the  first  two  years.  Such 
examinations  will  be  held  at  the  opening  of  the  first  and 
second  semesters.  Application  for  permission  to  take  the  Sep- 
tember examinations  should  be  filed  with  the  Registrar's  Office 
not  later  than  September  1. 

FOREIGN    LANGUAGE  REQUIREMENT 

Before  graduation,  a  student  must  have  (1)  a  reading 
knowledge  of  French  or  German,  and  a  reading  knowledge  of 
Greek  or  Latin;  or,  (2)  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  or 
German,  and  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  other  of  these 
two  languages  or  of  Italian  or  of  Spanish. 

These  requirements  may  be  absolved  by  examination,  or,  in 
special  cases,  by  certification  by  the  department  concerned. 
Examinations  are  held  in  September  and  in  March  of  each  year. 
Students  are  urged  to  meet  these  requirements  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, but  freshmen  are  not  advised  to  take  either  of  these  ex- 
aminations until  March  of  their  first  year  unless  they  have 
had  thorough  preparation.  If,  for  any  reason,  a  student  is 
unable  to  fulfill  these  requirements  by  September  of  the  junior 
year,   she   will   be   expected   to   take    the   necessary   language 
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courses.  In  the  case  of  transfer  students,  whenever  necessary, 
special  arrangements  may  be  made  by  the  Dean  for  their  satis- 
factory fulfillment  before  graduation. 

A  reading  knowledge  of  Latin  represents  preparation  equiv- 
alent to  the  facility  a  student  is  expected  to  attain  who  has 
successfully  completed  the  4-unit  entrance  requirement  plus 
six  semester  hours  in  college,  or  the  equivalent  of  Latin  1-2 
and  Latin  11,  12. 

A  reading  knowledge  of  Greek  represents  preparation  equiv- 
alent to  the  facility  a  student  is  expected  to  attain  who  has 
successfully  completed  Greek  1-2  and  Greek  103,  104. 

A  reading  knowledge  of  French  represents  preparation  equiv- 
alent to  the  facility  a  student  is  expected  to  attain  who  has 
successfully  completed  the  first  semester  of  French  27-28  or 
French  29-30. 

A  reading  knowledge  of  German  represents  preparation 
equivalent  to  the  facility  a  student  is  expected  to  attain  who 
has  successfully  completed  German  3-4. 

An  elementary  knowledge  of  French,  German,  Italian,  or 
Spanish  represents  preparation  equivalent  to  either  two  years 
of  pre-college  training,  or  one  year  of  college  training;  that  is, 
to  the  satisfactory  completion  of  French  1-2,  of  German  1-2, 
of  Italian  1-2,  or  of  Spanish  1-2. 

FIELD  OF  MAJOR  INTEREST 

In  addition  to  the  other  requirements  for  a  degree,  a  student 
must  elect  a  field  of  major  interest  in  the  spring  of  her  sopho- 
more year,  and  fulfill  the  requirements  of  that  field  during  her 
junior  and  senior  years,  in  accordance  with  the  following  pro- 
visions: 

Departmental  Majors.  If  her  major  interest  lies  within  one 
department,  a  student  must  complete  36  hours  in  that  depart- 
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ment  and  in  related  subjects,  exclusive  of   courses   taken  to 
meet  the  general  requirements  for  the  degree. 

The  work  of  the  junior  and  senior  years  is  planned  with  the 
advice  of  the  major  professor.  Specific  requirements  for  each 
major  subject  are  described  under  the  various  departments  in 
Courses  of  Instruction. 

A  student  may  select  any  one  of  the  following  as  her  major 
subject:  Art,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Economics  and  Sociology, 
English,  French,  Romance  Languages,  History  and  Govern- 
ment, Latin,  Mathematics,  Music,  Philosophy,  Psychology) 
Physics,  Religion. 

Interdepartmental  Majors.  For  students  whose  interest  is 
not  confined  within  departmental  lines,  certain  interdepart- 
mental major  programs  are  planned.  The  detailed  programs 
are  in  the  office  of  the  Dean  who  will  explain  them  to  any 
student  wishing  to  consider  them.  Like  the  departmental  ma- 
jor, these  majors  aim  to  concentrate  the  effort  of  the  student 
upon  some  subject,  some  idea  or  influence;  but,  whereas  the 
concentration  in  a  departmental  major  is  within  the  depart- 
ment, the  focus  of  interdepartmental  majors  is  rather  upon 
relationships  cutting  across  the  departmental  boundaries.  Each 
major  consists  of  a  group  of  required  courses  and  a  group  of 
related  subjects  including  at  least  36  hours,  in  addition  to  the 
courses  taken  to  meet  the  general  requirements  for  the  degree. 
The  total  number  of  hours  varies,  depending  somewhat  upon 
the  degree  of  advancement  of  the  required  courses  and  their 
prerequisites. 

A  student  who  elects  an  interdepartmental  major  chooses, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Dean,  an  adviser  with  whom  she 
plans  her  work  of  the  junior  and  senior  years.  A  faculty  chair- 
man supervises  each  major,  and  with  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments included  in  the  required  group,  approves  the  program 
of  the  individual  student. 
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The  following  interdepartmental  majors  are  offered  in 
1938-39: 

Chairman 

American  Problems       .        .        .  Miss  Fraser 

Bio-sociology Dr.  Hague 

Classical  Civilization       .       .       .  Dr.  Robinson 

International  Affairs       .        .        .  Dr.  Raymond 

Physical  Mathematics       .        .        .  Dr.  Morenus 

Political  Economy       ....  Miss  Boone 

Pre-medical  Sciences       .        .        .  Dr.  Ames 

The  Quadrivium       ....  Dr.  Cole 

Religion  and  Social  Problems       .  Mrs.  Wailes 

Religion  and  Social  Theory       .        .  Dr.  Benedict 
The  Renaissance       ....        Mr.  Mangiafico 

Revolution  and  Romanticism       .  Miss  Long 

SUMMER  READING 

Departments  prepare  a  summer  reading  list  for  courses  in 
connection  with  which  they  deem  that  private  reading  can 
profitably  be  done.  For  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  stu- 
dents to  wide  reading  and  personal  initiative  these  lists  are 
distributed  and  discussed  in  such  courses  in  the  second  semes- 
ter of  each  year. 

A  student,  who  has  done  sufficiently  well  in  a  course  to 
make  her  instructor  think  she  can  do  so  with  profit,  may  ar- 
range, with  the  approval  of  the  department,  to  do  special 
summer  reading  from  lists  prepared  for  that  course,  take  an 
examination  on  it  at  the  opening  of  college  the  following  fall, 
and,  if  successful  in  the  examination,  may  receive  an  hour  of 
credit.  Such  reading  assignment  for  credit  in  connection  with 
each  course  shall  be  submitted  along  with  the  description  of 
that  course  to  the  Committee  on  Instruction.  No  student  is 
to  do  such  reading  for  credit  in  more  than  two  courses  in  one 
summer. 
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SPEECH  IMPROVEMENT 

A  phonographic  record  of  the  speech  of  each  new  student 
is  made  under  the  supervision  of  the  instructor  in  Speech.  The 
purpose  of  the  recording  is  to  enable  the  student  to  form  an 
accurate  estimate  of  her  proficiency  in  the  fundamentals  of 
good  speech.  Students  who  are  noticeably  deficient  are  advised 
to  enter  English  111-112.  Others  are  assisted  by  means  of 
periodical  conferences. 

HONORS 

GENERAL  HONORS 

General  Honors  are  awarded  to  members  of  the  graduating 
class  in  three  classes:  cum  laude,  magna  cum  laude,  and  sum- 
ma  cum  laude,  on  the  basis  of  their  grades  during  the  entire 
course,  and,  in  addition,  on  the  results  of  a  comprehensive  ex- 
amination in  their  major  subject.  This  examination  is  to  be 
taken  in  May  of  the  senior  year  and  must  be  passed  in  order 
to  receive  general  honors.  The  examination  will  be  a  written 
examination  of  not  less  than  three  hours  set  by  the  major  de- 
partment. It  will  not  be  of  the  nature  of  a  wide  range  of 
facts,  but  rather  a  test  of  the  candidate's  power  of  reflection 
and  her  ability  to  employ  the  ideas  and  processes  characteristic 
of  her  major  subject.  Due  consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
form  in  which  the  material  is  presented. 

Students  having  a  credit  ratio  of  2  on  their  first  seven 
semesters'  work  are  eligible  to  take  the  comprehensive  exami- 
nation. The  final  credit  ratio  is  computed  from  a  consider- 
ation of  the  grades  in  the  course  and  the  comprehensive  ex- 
amination with  a  weighting  of  three  to  one. 

THE  HONORS  PLAN  OF  STUDY 

The  purpose  of  the  honors  plan  is  to  enable  a  student  during 
her  junior  and  senior  years  to  pursue  the  study  of  an  estab- 
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lished  field  of  knowledge  by  methods  which  place  an  increased 
emphasis  on  her  ability  to  organize  the  materials  of  learning 
and  on  the  development  of  initiative  and  independence.  At 
the  close  of  the  senior  year  the  student  is  tested,  in  the  light 
of  this  emphasis,  by  a  final  comprehensive  examination.  This 
method  of  study  is  made  available  to  any  able  student  who 
shows  definite  interest  in  a  chosen  field  and  a  desire  to  under- 
take scholarly  work  therein.  Candidates  who  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  plan  are  graduated  with  honors,  or  with 
high  honors,  or  with  highest  honors  in  a  designated  field. 

A  student  who  is  a  candidate  for  honors  under  the  plan 
is  eligible  for  general  honors  as  well. 

FIELDS   OF  STUDY 

The  fields  of  study  now  designated  under  the  honors  plan 
are:  English  Literature,  French,  Greek  and  Latin  with  em- 
phasis on  either,  History  and  Government  with  emphasis  on  a 
particular  field  of  History  or  on  Government,  Mathematics, 
Philosophy  and  Psychology  with  emphasis  on  either,  the  phy- 
sical sciences  with  emphasis  on  either  Chemistry  or  Physics, 
Sociology  and  Economics  with  emphasis  on  either. 

In  addition  to  the  designated  fields,  other  fields  may  be 
studied  under  the  honors  plan.  The  plan  allows  for  a  special 
field  whenever  the  group  of  studies  offered  therein  is  consis- 
tent with  the  purpose  and  method  of  the  honors  plan,  and 
meets  the  needs  of  an  exceptional  student.  A  special  field  of 
honors  study  must  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  department 
or  departments  concerned,  the  Dean,  the  Committee  on  the 
Honors  Plan  of  Study,  and  the  Committee  on  Instruction. 

SUPERVISION    OF    HONORS    STUDY 

A  Faculty  Committee  on  the  Honors  Plan  of  Study  con- 
siders all  phases  of  honors  study,  including  approval  of  can- 
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dictates,  approval  of  units  offered  for  honors  study,  approval 
of  programs  of  study,  and  all  arrangements  for  the  final  com- 
prehensive examination.  The  committee  is  constituted  of  a 
chairman  and  two  members  appointed  by  the  President,  the 
Dean,  ex-officio,  and  the  supervisors  of  the  candidates.  The 
committee  meets  at  least  monthly  to  receive  reports  of  the 
supervisors  on  each  candidate  and  to  consider  matters  of  pol- 
icy. 

A  candidate  for  honors  is  placed  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  a  member  of  the  department  in  which  her  field  of 
study  lies.  The  supervisor  confers  with  the  candidate  at  least 
once  each  fortnight  on  the  progress  made  in  her  studies. 

ADMISSION 

As  a  rule,  students  are  admitted  to  read  for  honors  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  sophomore  year.  In  exceptional  cases  a 
promising  candidate  may  be  admitted  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
first  semester  of  the  junior  year,  but  not  thereafter.  Applica- 
tion for  admission  should  be  made  to  the  department  or  de- 
partments in  which  the  field  of  honors  study  lies. 

An  applicant  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  read  for  honors 
must  be  approved  by  the  Dean,  the  department  or  depart- 
ments concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  the  Honors  Plan  of 
Study. 

QUALIFICATIONS    OF    APPLICANTS 

An  applicant  for  admission  must  present: 

(1)  A  credit  ratio  of  1.5  for  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years. 

(2)  At  least  one  course  in  the  department  or  departments 
in  which  the  field  of  honors  study  lies. 

( 3 )  An  average  grade  of  B  in  the  department  or  depart- 
ments in  which  the  field  of  honors  study  lies. 
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PLAN   OF   STUDY 

A  candidate  for  honors  studies  five  units  (each  the  equiva- 
lent of  six  semester  hours)  within  a  designated  field,  and  pur- 
sues courses,  usually  only  two  in  number,  which  total  twelve 
semester  hours  in  designated  allied  subjects.  Thus  a  program 
of  honors  study  is  equivalent  to  forty-two  semester  hours  dis- 
tributed between  the  junior  and  the  senior  years.  However, 
since  further  effort  is  required  of  the  candidate  for  honors  in 
order  that  she  may  correlate  her  studies,  she  is  granted,  upon 
passing  the  comprehensive  examination,  an  additional  half- 
unit  (the  equivalent  of  three  semester  hours),  bringing  her 
total  credit  in  honors  study  to  the  equivalent  of  forty-five 
semester  hours.  The  remaining  semester  hours,  usually  fifteen, 
necessary  to  complete  the  requirement  for  the  degree,  should 
be  distributed  between  the  junior  and  the  senior  years  prefer- 
ably among  courses  offered  by  other  departments  than  those  in 
which  the  field  of  honors  study  lies. 

It  is  recommended  that  three  units  be  studied  in  the  junior 
year  and  two  in  the  senior  year,  and  that  an  allied  course  be 
pursued  in  each  year.  However,  this  distribution  may  be 
modified  by  departments  to  meet  their  needs  or  those  of  the 
student. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  determined  by  the  department 
or  departments  concerned.  Whenever  practicable  the  unit  is 
offered  through  tutorial  instruction  or  in  seminar,  but  if  nec- 
essary by  means  of  a  course  which  in  subject  matter  and  scope 
is  identical  with  or  similar  to  the  unit  itself.  If  the  alternative 
of  instruction  by  course  is  employed,  the  candidate  for  hon- 
ors, though  not  regularly  enrolled,  will  be  expected  to  follow 
the  course  faithfully  and  will  be  guided  by  both  supervisor 
and  instructor  in  matters  of  attendance,  participation  in  class 
discussion,  term  papers,  and  tests. 
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final  comprehensive  examination 

The  final  comprehensive  examination  (for  which  a  free 
reading  period  of  one  or  two  weeks  is  granted)  takes  place  in 
May  of  the  senior  year,  and  is  completed  shortly  before  the 
period  set  by  the  College  for  final  course  examinations.  It  con- 
sists of  (a)  two  or  more  written  examinations  on  the  five 
units  of  study,  followed  by  (b)   a  general  oral  examination. 

A  candidate  must  pass  the  comprehensive  examination  with 
at  least  a  grade  of  B  in  order  to  be  graduated  with  honors  in 
the  designated  field.  Upon  passing  with  a  grade  of  C  a  candi- 
date will  be  graduated  as  a  major  student  in  the  field  without 
further  examination  but  without  honors.  A  candidate  receiv- 
ing a  grade  below  C  on  the  comprehensive  examination  is  re- 
quired in  order  to  be  graduated  to  pass  further  examinations 
arranged  by  the  department  or  departments  in  which  her  field 
of  honors  study  lies.  If  under  these  circumstances  her  credit 
ratio  falls  below  1.0,  final  decision  rests  with  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Faculty. 

At  least  two  qualified  members  of  the  Faculty,  designated 
by  the  department  or  departments  concerned,  join  in  the 
preparation  of  each  written  examination.  The  comprehensive 
examination,  written  and  oral,  is  judged  by  the  members  of 
the  department  or  departments  in  collaboration  with  at  least 
one  visiting  examiner  who  is  appointed  by  them  from  the  fac- 
ulty of  another  college. 

THE    RELATION    OF   ALLIED    SUBJECTS    TO    THE 
COMPREHENSIVE   EXAMINATION 

In  an  allied  subject  a  candidate  receives  a  final  grade  upon 
the  completion  of  a  course.  Therefore  it  is  not  contemplated 
in  the  comprehensive  examination  to  examine  a  candidate  di- 
rectly on  the  material  or  content  of  that  course.    However, 
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in  pursuing  an  allied  course  a  candidate  should  bear  con- 
stantly in  mind  that  in  the  comprehensive  examination  she 
will  not  only  be  given  opportunity  but  may  be  required,  to 
relate  the  knowledge  thus  gained  to  the  field  of  honors  study. 

INTERIM   TESTS 

Interim  tests,  written  and  oral,  may  be  arranged  in  each 
unit  at  the  discretion  of  the  supervisor  and  the  instructor. 
Such  tests  are  definitely  appointed  for  the  spring  of  the  junior 
year,  both  as  a  means  of  affording  practice  to  a  candidate  and 
as  a  means  of  arriving  at  tentative  grades  in  the  units  studied. 
Since  the  performance  of  a  candidate  is  weighed  by  the  final 
comprehensive  examination  alone,  these  grades  lose  their  signi- 
ficance upon  the  completion  of  that  examination.  However  a 
tentative  grade  becomes  final  in  the  event  that  a  candidate 
withdraws  from  honors  study  or  from  college. 

SUPPLEMENTARY   READING 

Reading  or  study  deemed  necessary  but  not  contemplated  as 
a  part  of  the  regular  instruction  is  indicated  by  the  depart- 
ment or  departments  concerned  at  the  time  of  admission  of  a 
candidate.  The  reading  is  apportioned  in  such  a  way  that  it 
may  be  done,  if  the  candidate  wishes,  during  summer  vaca- 
tions. In  this  event  a  candidate  is  examined  on  her  progress 
therein  in  the  following  September.  If  the  supplementary 
reading  is  undertaken  during  the  junior  year  a  candidate  is 
examined  therein  before  May  of  that  year.  These  examinations 
are  merely  interim  tests  reported  to  the  supervisor  but  not  re- 
corded in  the  office  of  the  Registrar. 

WITHDRAWAL    FROM    HONORS    STUDY 

For  good  reasons  a  student  may  withdraw  or  be  withdrawn 
from  honors  study  at  the  end  of  the  junior  year  with  the  ap- 
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proval  of  the  departments  concerned,  the  Committee  on  the 
Honors  Plan  of  Study,  and  the  Dean.  During  the  senior  year 
no  candidate  may  withdraw  or  be  withdrawn  except  for  very 
grave  reasons  subject  to  the  same  approval. 

JUNIOR  YEAR  AT  ST.   ANDREWS  UNIVERSITY 

Students  who  are  granted  permission  by  the  Faculty  to  at- 
tend St.  Andrews  University,  St.  Andrews,  Scotland,  during 
their  junior  year  must  first  meet  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  this  plan.  They  then  automatically  become  candidates 
for  honors  in  a  designated  field. 

OTHER  HONORS 

Dean's  List 

At  the  end  of  each  semester  a  Dean's  List  is  prepared  con- 
sisting of  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors  recommended  by 
the  instructors  in  most  of  their  classes  for  ability,  depend- 
ability, and  achievement.  A  student  may  be  removed  from  this 
list  at  any  time  upon  unfavorable  report  from  her  instructors. 

Junior  Honors 

Junior  Honors,  based  upon  the  work  of  the  first  two  years, 
are  awarded  at  the  opening  Convocation  of  the  college  year 
to  the  highest  ranking  members  of  the  junior  class. 

Freshman  Honor  List 

The  names  of  freshmen  whose  grades  are  all  B  or  who  have 
an  average  better  than  B  for  the  first  semester  are  published 
and  an  occasion  is  made  for  suitable  recognition  of  them  by 
the  College. 
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The  Junior  Year  Abroad 

Students  may  be  allowed  to  substitute  for  the  work  of  the 
junior  year  a  year  of  supervised  study  in  France  under  the 
Foreign  Study  Plan  of  the  University  of  Delaware. 

The  course  of  study  in  France  is  divided  into  two  periods, 
a  ten-week  summer  term,  from  the  second  week  in  August  to 
the  third  week  in  October,  at  Tours,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Universite  de  Poitiers,  and  the  regular  French  academic 
session  of  eight  months,  November  1  to  July  1,  which  is  spent 
in  Paris,  at  the  Universite  de  Paris  and  the  Ecole  Libre  des 
Sciences  Politiques. 

The  summer  is  devoted  to  an  intensive  study  of  the  French 
language  preliminary  to  lecture  courses  in  Paris.  The  lecture 
system  of  French  universities  is  supplemented  by  collateral 
reading  and  discussions  under  preceptorial  supervision  and  by 
private  lessons  in  French  diction  and  composition.  The  sub- 
jects offered  include  French  literature,  history,  geography, 
philosophy,  economics,  and  history  of  French  art. 

The  students  live  in  private  French  families  where  they 
must  speak  the  language  and  where  they  have  an  opportunity 
to  become  acquainted  with  French  life.  A  carefully  arranged 
program  includes  the  best  French  operas  and  plays  and  also 
vacation  excursions  to  some  of  the  most  interesting  places  in 
France  and  adjacent  countries. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Foreign  Study  Group  must 
have  shown  special  ability  in  French,  have  maintained  a  high 
quality  of  work  in  language,  and  good  general  scholarship 
throughout  the  first  two  years  in  college.  They  must  be  rec- 
ommended by  the  Department  of  Modern  Languages  and  by 
the  Dean  of  the  College. 

A  few  students  who  have  been  accepted  for  work  under 
the  honors  plan  of  study  and  who  are  recommended  by  the 
Faculty  spend  their  junior  year  at  St.  Andrews  University,  St. 
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Andrews,  Scotland,  under  a  plan  especially  arranged  for  them 
by  the  administration  of  Sweet  Briar  College. 

ACADEMIC  STANDARDS 
Scholarship  Regulations 

Grades  are  assigned  with  the  following  meaning:  A  indi- 
cates excellent  work;  B,  very  good;  C,  fair,  or  the  work  of 
an  average  student;  D,  poor  but  passing;  E,  a  condition  with 
privilege  of  re-examination;  F,  a  failure  which  can  be  made 
up  only  by  repeating  the  course  in  class. 

Each  semester  hour  graded  A  counts  3  quality  points;  B, 
2;  C,  1.  The  minimum  requirement  for  the  degree  is  the  com- 
pletion of  120  semester  hours  and  4  hours  additional  in  Physi- 
cal Education.  Every  student  must  also  have  for  graduation 
120  quality  points  and  a  credit  ratio  of  1.0  for  her  entire 
course.  The  credit  ratio  is  the  ratio  of  the  total  number  of 
quality  points  to  the  total  number  of  hours  taken,  a  credit 
ratio  of  1.0  being  equivalent  to  a  C  average. 

A  student  transferring  from  another  college  is  required  to 
make  for  graduation  a  credit  ratio  of  1.0  upon  the  work  pur- 
sued at  Sweet  Briar  College. 

Examinations 

General  examinations  are  held  twice  a  year.  In  all  courses 
extending  throughout  the  year,  midyear  grades  are  recorded 
in  the  Registrar's  office,  but  the  grade  recorded  at  the  close  of 
the  year  is  the  permanent  grade  for  the  year's  work.  In  the 
case  of  juniors  and  seniors,  in  courses  extending  throughout 
the  year,  wherever  practicable,  the  final  spring  examination 
presupposes  a  synthetic  grasp  of  the  whole  year's  work,  and 
includes  questions  bearing  upon  the  work  of  the  first  semester 
in  its  relation  to  the  work  of  the  second  semester. 
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If  a  student  is  unable  on  account  of  illness  to  take  an  ex- 
amination at  the  time  scheduled,  she  must  secure  a  physician's 
certificate  of  illness  and  present  it  to  the  Dean  and  to  the  in- 
structor of  the  class  in  which  the  examination  was  missed, 
who  will  set  the  time  for  special  examination.  Absence  for 
other  reason  than  that  of  illness  will  be  considered  a  cause  for 
a  failure,  unless  the  student  presents  for  such  absence  reasons 
satisfactory  to  the  instructor  and  to  the  Dean. 

Re-examinations  are  allowed  in  case  of  conditional  failure 
at  the  discretion  of,  and  at  the  time  appointed  by,  the  head 
of  the  department  concerned.  Those  failing  in  the  re-exami- 
nation will  be  required  to  repeat  the  course  in  question. 

All  tests  and  examinations  are  given  under  the  honor  sys- 
tem. Any  violation  of  its  requirements  constitutes  an  offense 
of  great  seriousness. 

Class  Attendance 

Students  are  expected  to  attend  their  classes  regularly  and 
promptly.  Any  absence  tends  naturally  to  lower  the  student's 
standing.  Whatever  the  cause  of  absence,  students  should 
conform  to  the  Faculty  Rulings  on  Absence  from  Academic 
Appointments. 

The  College  reserves  the  right  to  exclude  at  any  time  any 
student  whose  conduct  or  academic  standing  it  regards  as 
undesirable. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  numbers  of  courses  indicate  in  a  general  way  their 
difficulty  and  the  advancement  of  the  student  group  for 
which  the  courses  are  offered.  Numbers  below  100  indicate 
courses  without  prerequisites  and  courses  open  to  freshmen; 
numbers  from  101  to  199  indicate  courses  open  to  sopho- 
mores and  upperclassmen,  usually  with  one  prerequisite;  num- 
bers from  201  to  299  indicate  courses  open  to  juniors  and 
seniors,  usually  with  two  prerequisites;  the  numbers  above  300 
indicate  advanced  courses  open  to  seniors,  major  students,  and 
others  of  unusual  ability. 

Odd  numbers  indicate  courses  offered  in  the  first  semester, 
even  numbers,  those  offered  in  the  second  semester. 

In  general,  students  are  expected  to  complete  the  full  year 
in  courses  in  which  the  semester  numbers  are  connected  with 
a  hyphen.  In  courses  in  which  the  semester  numbers  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  comma  this  is  not  the  case,  but  the  first  semester 
is  prerequisite  to  the  second  except  where  otherwise  specified. 

ART 

Associate  Professor  Robinson  Miss  McLaws 

Assistant  Professor  Wilcox 

A  student  who  elects  Art  as  her  major  subject  must  com- 
plete thirty-six  hours  in  Art  and  related  subjects,  of  which 
twenty  must  be  in  advanced  courses  in  the  department.  The 
remaining  sixteen  hours  may  be  in  the  department  or  in  re- 
lated subjects.  Course  1-2  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  major  re- 
quirement. Among  the  courses  recognized  as  related  subjects 
are  those  in  the  history  or  literature  of  the  peoples  and  periods 
which  correspond  to  the  work  in  Art,  courses  in  Music  and 
Drama  and  courses  in  Anatomy,  Chemistry,  Mathematics, 
Economics,  Sociology  and  Philosophy.     Courses  taken  to  meet 
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the  general  requirements  for  the  degree  may  not  be  counted  in 
the   major  subject   requirements. 

A  student  planning  to  major  in  Art  is  advised  to  acquire  a 
reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  by  the  beginning  of 
the  junior  year.  A  reading  knowledge  of  Italian  is  also  highly 
desirable. 

HISTORY  OF  ART 

1-2.  History  and  Appreciation  of  Art. 

This  course  seeks  to  give  an  understanding  of  art  as  a  record 
of  the  aesthetic  experience  of  mankind  through  the  ages  and 
to  awaken  the  perceptions  so  that  the  arts  of  the  past  and 
present  become  a  vital  reality.  Studio  practice  in  drawing, 
painting  in  all  mediums  including  fresco,  and  modeling.  No 
previous  training  necessary.  A  knowledge  of  ancient  history 
is  desirable  as  a  basis  for  this  course. 

Open  to  all   classes.     Three  hoursi  throughout  the  year.     Credit  six  hours. 

Miss  Wilcox 

3,  4.     History  of  Architecture. 

A  survey  of  architecture  from  prehistoric  times  to  the  pres- 
ent. This  course  aims  to  give  an  understanding  of  the  ele- 
ments of  architecture,  the  historic  styles,  and  an  appreciation 
of  the  buildings  of  man  from  the  standpoint  of  beauty  and 
function.  First  semester:  Egyptian,  Mesopotamian,  Greek, 
Roman,  Early  Christian,  Byzantine  and  Romanesque  architec- 
ture. Second  semester:  Gothic,  Renaissance  and  Modern 
architecture. 

Open  to  all  classes.  Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  three  hours 
each  semester.  Course  4  may  be  elected  independently  of  course  3,  but 
students  who  take  course  4  without  course  3  will  be  required  to  do  extra 
work  in  classical  architecture  as  a  basis  for  the  work  of  the  second  se- 
mester. Dr.  Robinson 
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101-102.     Greek  Sculpture. 

An  historical  and  critical  study  of  the  development  of  Greek 
sculpture  from  the  earliest  times  through  the  Graeco-Roman 
period.     Studio  practice  in  drawing  and  modeling. 

The  purpose  of  the  practical  work  is  training  in  observa- 
tion and  development  of  aesthetic  appreciation.  It  will  be 
adapted  to  the  ability  and  needs  of  individual  students  and 
does  not  necessarily  imply  previous  training  in  art. 

Two  hours   throughout   the  year.   Credit   four  hours. 

Dr.  Robinson  and  Miss  Wilcox 

103.  Italian  Painting. 

A  critical  study  of  the  technique,  subjects,  composition  and 
historic  relations  of  Italian  painting  from  the  Gothic  period 
through  the  High  Renaissance.  Studio  practice  is  offered  but 
not  required. 

Three   hours  first   semester.      Credit   three   hours.  Miss   McLaws. 

104.  Northern  and  Spanish  Painting. 

A  study  of  Flemish,  Dutch,  Spanish  and  German  painting 
through  the  seventeenth  century;  English  and  French  paint- 
ing through  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  highly  desirable  that 
course  103  should  precede  this  course.  Studio  practice  is  of- 
fered but  not  required. 

Three  hours  second  semester.     Credit  three  hours.  Miss  McLaws 

105.  Monuments  of  Ancient  Athens. 

An  historical  study  of  the  principal  art  monuments  of  ancient 
Athens  with  an  account  of  the  development  and  topography 
of  the  city. 

Two  hours  first  semester.  Credit  two  hours.  Given  when  desired  by  a 
sufficient  number  of  students.  Dr.  Robinson 
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106.     Monuments  of  Ancient  Rome. 

An  historical  study  of  the  principal  art  monuments  of  ancient 
Rome  with  an  account  of  the  development  and  topography 
of  the  city. 

Two  hours  second  semester.  Credit  two  hours.  Given  when  desired  by  a 
sufficient   number   of   students.  Dr.    Robinson 

107-108.     Medieval  Art. 

A  study  of  the  transformation  of  classical  art  into  Byzantine 
in  the  East  and  into  Romanesque  followed  by  Gothic  in  the 
West,  traced  through  the  changing  styles  in  architecture, 
sculpture,  painting  and  the  minor  arts  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
Consideration  will  be  given  to  illuminated  manuscripts,  mosa- 
ics, tapestries  and  stained  glass  from  the  Early  Christian  period 
through  the  Gothic. 

Two  hours   throughout   the  year.      Credit   four   hours.  Dr.   Robinson 

201.  Greek  Art. 

A  brief  survey  of  pre-Hellenic  civilization  and  art  followed  by 
a  study  of  historic  Greek  architecture,  sculpture,  painting, 
coins  and  minor  arts.  Extra  credit  of  one-half  hour  in  lab- 
oratory work  is  offered. 

Three  hours  first  semester.    Credit  three  hours.  Dr.  Robinson 

202.  Etruscan  and  Roman  Art. 

A  study  of  Etruscan  and  Roman  architecture,  sculpture, 
painting  and  minor  arts,  with  a  preliminary  study  of  pre- 
historic Italy.  Extra  credit  of  one-half  hour  in  laboratory 
work  is  offered.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  course  201  should 
precede  this  course. 

Three  hours  second  semester.    Credit  three  hours.  Dr.  Robinson 
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205-206.     Modern  Painting. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  modern  schools  of  painting 
in  France  and  England  from  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, in  America  from  the  eighteenth  century,  and  in  Holland 
and  Spain  during  the  nineteenth  century.  Special  attention 
will  be  paid  to  contemporary  art  in  America. 

Prerequisite:  Courses  1-2,  or  103  and  104.  Three  hours  throughout  the 
year.    Credit  six  hours.  Miss  McLaws 

PRACTICE  OF  ART 

Twelve  semester  hours  credit  toward  the  degree  will  be 
given,  as  a  maximum,  in  the  practice  of  art  when  taken  in 
conjunction  with  courses  in  the  history  of  art.  Since  instruc- 
tion in  practical  art  is  entirely  individual,  a  student  may 
continue  the  studio  work  in  successive  years  in  accordance 
with  her  own  development  and  special  needs  and  interests. 

9.     Elementary  Course. 

Drawing  with  emphasis  on  form,  on  knowledge  of  structure 
as  well  as  observation.  Fundamentals  of  composition  and 
creative  experiments  in  various  media. 

No  credit.  Miss  McLaws  and  Miss  Wilcox 

110.     Advanced  Course. 

Further  development  of  drawing  and  study  of  form  and 
composition  through  color.  Historic  techniques.  Principles 
of  mural  design.    Modeling. 

Prerequisite:  Art  9  or  its  equivalent.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Art  1-2. 
Open  to  students  whose  work  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  merit  college 
credit.  One  hour  of  credit  for  three  hours  of  practical  work,  if  taken  in 
conjunction  with  courses  in  history  of  art.  Given  each  semester.  Credit 
one  or  two  hours  each  semester.  Miss  McLaws  and  Miss  Wilcox 
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BIBLICAL  LITERATURE 

(See  Religion) 

BIOLOGY 

Professor  Ames  Associate  Professor  Hague* 

Miss  Rice  Miss  Herbold**  Mrs.  Meyer 

Botany  1,2,  Zoology  1,  2,  or  Zoology  1,  4  may  be  elected 
as  the  required  freshman  science. 

A  student  who  elects  Biology  as  her  major  subject  must 
complete  thirty-six  hours  in  Biology  and  related  subjects, 
eighteen  hours  of  which  must  be  in  advanced  courses  in  the 
department.  The  remaining  eighteen  hours  may  be  elected 
from  allied  sciences  or  Sociology,  but  must  include  Chem- 
istry 1-2.     German  is  recommended,  but  not  required. 

A  student  who  elects  Natural  History  as  her  major  subject 
must  complete  thirty-six  hours  in  Botany,  Zoology,  and  re- 
lated subjects,  including  the  following  courses:  Zoology  1,  2, 
109,  110,  115-116,  207,  208,  Botany  103,  104,  209,  210.  The 
remaining  hours  of  the  required  thirty-six  may  be  elected  from 
Astronomy,  Art  1-2,  Latin,  Greek  or  German. 

Courses  taken  to  meet  the  general  requirements  for  the  de- 
gree may  not  be  counted  in  the  major  subject  requirements. 

The  attention  of  students  interested  in  medicine  is  called  to 
the  major  in  Pre-Medical  Sciences. 


*On   sabbatical   leave   1937-38. 
**1937-38. 
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BOTANY 

1,  2.     General  Botany. 

First  semester:  Anatomy,  physiology  and  ecology  of  the  seed 
plants.  Second  semester:  Comparative  morphology  and  evolu- 
tion of  types  from  the  great  plant  phyla.  Emphasis  on  the 
position  of  plants  in  the  organic  world  and  their  importance 
in  man's  and  nature's  economy.     Text:  Sinnott's  Botany. 

Open  to  all  classes.  Three  hours  lecture  or  recitation  and  four  hours 
laboratory    throughout    the   year.     Credit    three    hours   each   semester. 

Dr.  Ames,  Mrs.  Meyer 

103,  104.  Taxonomy  and  Economics  of  Spermatophytes. 

A  study  of  the  families  of  this  phylum,  their  relationships  and 
evolution.  Identification  of  species  by  use  of  keys  and  man- 
uals. Especial  attention  to  trees  and  shrubs.  The  large  forest 
belonging  to  the  College  affords  an  excellent  field  laboratory. 

Prerequisite:  Botany  1,  2.  Open  to  other  students  only  by  permission  of 
the  instructor.  One  hour  lecture  with  four  hours  laboratory  and  field 
work  throughout  the  year.  Credit  two  hours  each  semester.  An  additional 
credit  hour  may  be  gained  each  semester  by  additional  field  work  accom- 
panied  by   readings   and   discussions.  Dr.   Ames 

205,  206.     Bacteriology  and  Microbiology. 

A  study  of  non-pathogenic  micro-organisms,  with  emphasis 
on  their  relation  to  domestic  and  industrial  problems.  Technic 
of  isolation,  cultivation  and  identification  of  organisms.  Water 
and  milk  analysis.  Lectures  on  pathogenic  organisms,  theories 
of  immunity  and  serum  reactions. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  1-2.  Three  hours  lecture  and  four  hours  laboratory 
throughout  the  year.  Credit  four  hours  each  semester.  Given  in  alternate 
years.    Not  given  in   193  8-39.  Dr.   Ames 
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207,   208.     Morphology. 

A  continuation  of  the  morphology  given  in  Botany  1,  2.  A 
more  detailed  study  of  additional  types  especially  in  Pteri- 
dophyta  and  Spermatophyta. 

Prerequisite:  Botany  1,  2.  Five  hours  laboratory  and  lectures  throughout 
the  year.  Credit  two  hours  each  semester.  An  additional  credit-hour  may 
be  gained  each  semester  by  additional  work  (amounting  to  three  hours  of 
laboratory  each  week)  in  the  technic'  of  preserving  material,  preparation 
of  slides  and  the  use  of  chemicals  in  the  study  of  plant  material.  Given 
only  when  desired  by  students  doing  major  work  in  the  department. 

Dr.  Ames 

209,  210.     Cryptogamic  Botany. 

First  semester:  Collection  and  identification  of  fungi.  Such 
culture  work  as  is  necessary  to  study  life  histories.  Second 
semester:  Collection  and  identification  of  fresh  water  algae 
and  Bryophyta.     Study  of  preserved  marine  algae. 

Prerequisite:  Botany  1,  2.  One  hour  lecture  and  four  hours  laboratory 
work  throughout  the  year.  Credit  two  hours  each  semester.  Given  only 
when  desired  by  students  doing  major  work  in  the  department. 

Dr.  Ames 

ZOOLOGY 

1,  2.     General  Zoology. 

The  introduction  to  biological  principles  including  heredity  is 
based  on  the  morphology,  physiology,  histology  and  embry- 
ology of  the  frog.  During  the  second  semester,  a  study  of 
representatives  of  several  invertebrate  phyla  precedes  the  dis- 
cussion of  evolution.  Text:  Curtis  and  Guthrie,  Textbook 
of  General  Zoology. 

Open  to  all  classes.  Three  hours  of  lecture  or  recitation  and  four  hours 
of  laboratory  work  throughout  the  year.    Credit  three  hours  each  semester. 

Miss  Rice,  Miss  Herbold 
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4.     Elementary  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

A  study  of  human  anatomy  and  physiology  based  on  models, 
dissection  of  a  small  mammal,  simple  experiments  and  lectures. 

Prerequisite:  Zoology  1.  Three  hours  of  lecture  or  discussion  and  four 
hours  of  laboratory  work  the  second  semester.    Credit  three  hours. 

Miss  Herbold 

109,  110.     Invertebrate  Zoology. 

A  study  of  the  invertebrate  phyla,  including  morphology,  life 
histories,  economic  importance  and  phylogenetic  relations. 

Prerequisite:  Zoology  1,  2.  Six  hours  of  lecture  and  laboratory  work 
throughout  the  year.  Credit  three  hours  each  semester.  Given  only  when 
desired  by  a  sufficient  number  of  students.  Miss  Rice 

111.  Vertebrate  Zoology. 

Dissection  of  the  dogfish  is  used  as  the  basis  for  a  limited 
amount  of  comparative  study  of  vertebrates. 

Prerequisite:  Zoology  1,  2.  Six  hours  of  lecture  and  laboratory  work. 
Credit  three  hours.  Given  only  when  desired  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
students.  Dr.  Hague 

112.  Embryology. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  typical  vertebrate  forms. 

Prerequisites:  Zoology  1,  2  and  Zoology  111  or  Zoology  203-204.  Six 
hours  of  lecture  and  laboratory  work  the  second  semester.  Credit  three 
hours.     Given  when  desired  by  a  sufficient  number  of  students. 

Dr.  Hague 

115-116.     Ornithology. 

A  study  of  birds — their  identification  and  habits. 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors.  Three  hours  of  lecture  and 
reading  or  field  work  throughout  the  year.  Credit  two  hours.     Dr.  Hague 
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203-204.     Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

A  study  of  anatomy  by  dissection  and  models;  of  physiology 
by  simple  experiments  and  lectures.  Different  vertebrates  are 
used  in  the  laboratory  work  to  explain  the  structure  and  func- 
tions of  the  human  body. 

Prerequisites:  Zoology  1,  2,  Chemistry  1,  2.  Not  open  to  those  who  have 
had  Zoology  4.  Three  hours  of  lecture  or  discussion  and  four  hours  of 
laboratory  work  throughout  the  year.  Credit  eight  hours.  Given  in 
1938-39.  Dr.  Hague 

207.  Evolution. 

A  study  of  the  evidences  for  organic  evolution,  and  of  the 
theories  which  have  been  offered  to  explain  how  it  might  have 
occurred. 

Prerequisite:  Zoology  1,  2  or  Botany  1,  2.  Primarily  for  juniors  and 
seniors.  Open  to  sophomores  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Two  hours 
of  lecture  or  discussion  the  first  semester.  Credit  two  hours.  Miss  Herbold 

208.  Heredity. 

A  study  of  heredity  and  of  its  laws. 

Prerequisite:  Zoology  1,  2  or  1,  4  or  Botany  1,  2.  Primarily  for  juniors 
and  seniors.  Open  to  sophomores  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Two 
hours  of  lecture  or   discussion   the   second   semester.      Credit   two  hours. 

Miss   Herbold 

213-214.     Histology  and  Micro-Technic. 

A  study  of  the  microscopic  structures  of  tissues  and  organs. 
Laboratory  work  includes  the  technic  of  preparing  micro- 
scopic slides. 

Prerequisite:  Zoology  1,  2.  One  lecture  or  recitation  and  five  hours  of 
laboratory  work.  Credit  four  hours.  Given  when  desired  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  students.  Dr.  Hague 
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CHEMISTRY 

Professor  Scott  Miss  Adams 

A  student  who  elects  Chemistry  as  her  major  subject  must 
complete  thirty-six  hours  of  Chemistry  and  allied  sciences, 
twenty-four  hours  of  which  must  be  in  advanced  courses  in 
the  department,  including  courses  103,  104,  105-106,  107- 
108,  and  either  111-112  or  a  course  in  the  200  classification. 
The  remaining  twelve  hours  may  be  taken  in  Physics,  Mathe- 
matics, or  Biology.  German  is  recommended  in  addition,  but 
is  not  required.  Courses  taken  to  meet  the  general  require- 
ments for  the  degree  may  not  be  counted  in  the  major  subject 
requirements. 

Training  in  the  advanced  courses  is  designed  to  make  chem- 
ists or  teachers  of  Chemistry;  also  to  prepare  students  to  do 
work  at  the  universities  toward  advanced  degrees  in  Chem- 
istry. Courses  103,  104  and  105-106  will  be  given  in  alter- 
nate years;  more  advanced  courses  will  be  given  as  the  regis- 
tration may  warrant. 

The  attention  of  students  interested  in  Chemistry  is  also 
directed  to  the  major  in  Pre-Medical  Sciences. 

1-2.     General  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

A  course  for  beginners  developed  in  accordance  with  modern 
theories  of  matter.    Although  sufficient  preparation  is   given 

for  continuance  in  advanced  courses,  particular  attention  is 
paid  to  the  needs  of  students  taking  a  science  for  its  cultural 
value.   The  importance  of  the  scientific  method  is  stressed,  the 

contacts  of  Chemistry  with  other  sciences  are  pointed  out, 
and  its  manifold  bearing  on  daily  life  explained. 

Open  to  all  classes.  Three  hours  of  lecture  or  recitation  and  one  three- 
hour  laboratory  period  throughout  the  year.     Credit  six  hours. 

Dr.  Scott,  Miss  Adams 
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9-10.     Principles  of  Photography. 

A  study  of  the  optical  and  chemical  principles  involved  in 
photography,  including  some  study  of  light  and  the  formation 
of  images  by  lenses,  together  with  the  chemical  processes  in- 
volved in  the  development  and  fixation  of  photographic  im- 
pressions. Laboratory  experiments  include  physical  optics, 
the  chemistry  of  photographic  materials,  and  typical  forms  of 
ordinary  and  color  photography. 

The  same  course  as  Physics  9-10.  One  three-hour  period  of  lecture  and 
laboratory   work   throughout   the  year.      Credit   two  hours. 

Dr.  Scott  and  Dr.  Edwards 

103.  Qualitative  Analysis. 

A  study  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  qualitative  analysis. 
Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  application  of  the  laws  of  chemical 
equilibrium,  and  the  theories  of  solution  and  of  electrolytic 
dissociation  to  the  practical  problem  of  the  analyst. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  1-2.  Two  hours  of  lectures  or  recitation  and  two 
three-hour  laboratory  periods  first  semester.  Credit  four  hours.  Given 
in    1938-39.  Miss  Adams 

104.  Quantitative  Analysis. 

An  introductory  course  in  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analy- 
sis.   Added  practice  in  chemical  calculations  is  given. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  103.  Three  three-hour  laboratory  periods  second 
semester.      Credit   four  hours.  Given  in   1938-39.  Dr.  Scott 

105-106.     Organic  Chemistry. 

A  study  of  the  chief  classes  of  carbon  compounds  of  the  ali- 
phatic and  aromatic  series  in  the  light  of  the  electronic  theory 
of  valence.  Due  regard  is  paid  to  the  physical  chemical  view- 
point. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  1-2.  Corequisite:  Chemistry  107-108.  Three 
lectures  or  recitations  throughout  the  year.  Credit  six  hours.  Not  giv- 
en in  193  8-3  9.  Miss  Adams 
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107-108.     Organic  Preparation. 

Synthesis  of  typical  organic  compounds  together  with  some 
work  on  the  identification  of  important  atomic  groupings. 

Corequisite:  Chemistry  105-106.  Two  three-hour  laboratory  periods  a 
week  throughout  the  year.  Credit  four  hours.  Students  not  doing  major 
work  in  Chemistry  may  take  this  course  for  two  hours  credit,  putting  jn 
half  time.     Not  given  in  193  8-39.  Miss  Adams 


111-112.     Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

A  course  especially  designed  for  students  who  desire  to  do 
major  work  in  chemistry.  Practice  is  given  in  the  application 
of  the  fundamental  theories  introduced  in  Chemistry  1-2,  to- 
gether with  much  more  descriptive  inorganic  chemistry.  Im- 
portant industrial  processes  are  studied.  All  is  presented  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  latest  theoretical  advances. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  1-2.  Three  lectures  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
Credit  six  hours.  Dr.   Scott 

203-204.     Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry. 

Additional  practice  in  analysis,  both  qualitative  and  quantita- 
tive. In  the  qualitative  work  the  student  is  introduced  to 
some  of  the  less  common  elements  now  becoming  important 
industrially  and  to  some  of  the  newer  specific  reagents  and 
drop  reactions.  In  the  quantitative  work  new  modern  methods 
and  reagents  will  be  employed.  Electrometric  and  conducto- 
metric  titrations,  colorimetric  work,  hydrogen  ion  determina- 
tions and  the  use  of  eerie  and  chromous  ions  as  oxidizing  and 
reducing  agents  are  among  the  topics  from  which  selection 
will  be  made. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  103,  104.  Three  three-hour  laboratory  periods 
throughout   the  year.     Credit   three  hours  each  semester.  Dr.  Scott 
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205-206.     Advanced  Organic  Chemistry. 

A  more  detailed  study  of  the  important  classes  of  organic 
compounds  than  is  given  in  Chemistry  105-106.  Emphasis  is 
laid  on  theoretical  background  and  comparisons  of  the  re- 
actions studied.  Some  groups  of  compounds  of  importance  in 
daily  life  are  studied  in  detail.  Laboratory  work  consists  of 
simple  coordinated  research  problems  and  organic  qualita- 
tive analysis. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  105-106.  Two  lectures  and  one,  two  or  three 
three-hour  laboratory  periods  throughout  the  year.  Credit  six,  eight  or 
ten  hours.  Miss  Adams 

301-302.     Elementary  Physical  Chemistry. 

An  introduction  to  the  principles  of  physical  chemistry  in 
which  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  solution  of  problems.  An 
acquaintance  with  the  calculus  is  extremely  desirable  but  not 
absolutely  necessary. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  1-2,  Physics  1,  2,  Mathematics  105  and  Mathe- 
matics 207-208,  except  in  special  cases.  Three  lectures  or  recitations  a 
week  throughout  the  year.  Credit  six  hours.  In  special  cases  optional 
laboratory  work  may  be  arranged  without  credit.  Dr.  Scott 

ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY 

Professor  Beard  Associate  Professor  Boone* 

Assistant  Professor  Wailes  Miss  Shlakman** 

A  student  who  elects  Economics  and  Sociology  as  her  major 
subject  must  complete  thirty-six  hours  of  Economics  and 
Sociology  and  allied  subjects,  thirty  hours  of  which  must  be 
in  courses  in  the  department,  including  Economics    101-102 


*On  sabbatical   leave  second   semester    1937-3  8. 
"Second  semester   1937-38. 
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and  Sociology  101-102.  The  remaining  six  hours  may  also  be 
taken  within  the  department,  or  may  be  taken  in  History, 
Psychology,  or  Biology.  Courses  taken  to  meet  the  general 
requirements  for  the  degree  may  not  be  counted  in  the  major 
subject  requirements. 

ECONOMICS 
101-102.     Principles  of  Economics. 

A  survey  of  modern  economic  life;  the  characteristic  insti- 
tutions of  our  economic  organization,  distinguishing  it  from 
the  economic  life  of  the  past.  Analysis  of  the  problems  of 
production,  consumption  and  distribution  of  wealth;  the 
price  system;  money  and  banking;  business  cycles;  inter- 
national trade;  foreign  investments.  Social  control  of  eco- 
nomic life;  the  role  of  voluntary  organization  and  of  govern- 
ment; the  international  character  of  the  problem. 

Open  to  all  classes.     Three  hours  throughout  the  year.     Credit  six  hours. 

Miss  Boone,  Miss  Shlakman 

105,  106.  Economic  History  of  England  and  the 
United  States. 

The  development  of  English  economic  life  from  the  manorial 
system  to  the  factory  system.  Emphasis  on  the  Industrial 
Revolution  of  the  18th  century;  changes  in  social  classes;  de- 
velopment of  the  economic  policy  of  the  government.  The 
economic  life  of  the  American  Colonies  and  their  relation  to 
England.  The  development  of  economic  institutions  in  the 
United  States.  Growth  and  extent  of  an  international  econ- 
omy. 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors.  In  special  cases,  by  permission 
of  the  instructor  students  may  take  106  without  10  5.  Three  hours 
throughout  the  year.     Credit  three  hours  each  semester. 

Miss  MacDonald 
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203.  Labor  Problems. 

A  study  of  the  causes  of  industrial  unrest  and  conflict.  The 
roles  of  the  employer,  of  government  and  of  labor  organiza- 
tion in  the  solution  of  industrial  problems.  Observation  trips 
are  made  to  Lynchburg  factories. 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Economics  101-102.  Three  hours  first  semester. 
Credit  three  hours.  Miss  Boone 

206.     Current  Economic  Tendencies. 

A  course  designed  to  develop  a  habit  of  analysis  of  economic 
news  items  and  an  intelligent  interest  in  public  affairs.  Modern 
problems  of  production  and  consumption.  The  present  extent 
and  the  development  of  social  control  of  business  by  voluntary 
agencies  and  by  government.  Trends  toward  economic  nation- 
alism and  internationalism.  The  co-operative  movement.  So- 
cialism, communism  and  fascism  in  theory  and  practice. 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Economics  101-102.  Three  hours  second 
semester.     Credit   three  hours.  Miss  Shlakman 

208.     The  Rise  of  Modern  Capitalism. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  modern  capitalism  and  the 
institutional  background  of  related  economic  doctrines.  Spe- 
cial emphasis  will  be  placed  on  business  enterprise  and  on  the 
role  and  changing  structure  of  the  middle  classes. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  101-102  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Three 
hours  second  semester.     Credit  three  hours.     Given  in   1937-3  8. 

Miss  Shlakman 

211.     Business  Organization  and  Banking. 

A  course  designed  for  those  students  who  wish  to  make  an  in- 
tensive study  of  the  relation  between  the  industrial,  com- 
mercial and  financial  systems  or  to  prepare  for  active  or  auxil- 
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iary  participation  in  business.  The  principles  and  practice  of 
business  organization  and  business  law.  The  functions  of 
banking.    The  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  101-102.  Three  hours  first  semester.  Credit  three 
hours.      Given  in  alternate  years.  Not  given  in   1938-39.  Miss  Boone 

216.     Economics  of  Consumption. 

A  course  designed  to  prepare  for  homemaking  and  the  intelli- 
gent management  of  personal  finances.  The  material,  financial 
and  social  problems  of  household  management.  Principles  gov- 
erning the  expenditure  of  income;  keeping  household  ac- 
counts; budgeting.  An  attempt  to  evaluate  American  stan- 
dards of  consumption. 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Economics  101-102.  Two  hours  second  semester. 
Credit   two   hours.  Mrs.   Wailes 

3  52.     Senior  Seminar. 

A  course  dealing  with  various  special  subjects  pursued  inde- 
pendently by  each  student  under  supervision. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  209  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Open  only  to 
seniors  who  are  doing  major  work  in  the  department.  Second  semester. 
One  to  four  hours  credit.  Not  given  in  1937-3  8.  Miss  Boone 

SOCIOLOGY 

101-102.     Introductory  Sociology. 

A  course  designed  to  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  origin 
and  function  of  society.  Emphasis  on  types  of  social  organi- 
zation, social  processes,  and  means  of  social  control.  An  analy- 
sis of  the  chief  characteristics  of  contemporary  civilization  in 
their  relation  to  the  process  of  social  evolution. 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors.  Three  hours  throughout  the  year. 
Credit   six   hours.  Dr.   Beard 
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103.  Social  Origins. 

A  course  in  social  anthropology,  presenting  a  considerable 
mass  of  concrete  data  concerning  the  level  of  culture  reached 
by  mankind  before  historic  times,  the  physical  and  mental 
traits  and  culture  achievements  of  primitive  peoples  and  the 
origins  of  culture  traits  prominent  in  present  day  society. 

Prerequisite  or  corequhitc:  Sociology  101-102.  Three  hours  first  semester. 
Credit   three  hours.  Given  in  alternate  years.     Not  given  in    1938-39. 

Dr.  Beard 

104.  Social  Progress. 

An  analysis  of  the  concept  of  progress  and  of  its  relation  to 
the  processes  of  invention  and  diffusion.  The  phenomena  of 
social  change  with  special  reference  to  present  social  trends. 
The  application  of  scientific  control  to  social  institutions. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  103.  Three  hours  second  semester.  Credit  three 
hours.     Given  in  alternate  years.     Not  given  in   1938-39.  Dr.  Beard 

106.     Problems  of  Child  Welfare. 

A  study  of  the  social  obligations  to  childhood,  of  existing  con- 
ditions and  of  necessary  reforms.  Special  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  education,  recreation,  problems  of  delinquency,  depend- 
ency and  child  labor. 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors.  Three  hours  second  semester. 
Credit   three  hours.  Mrs.   Wailes 

111.     Social  and  Economic  Geography. 

A  study  of  the  racial,  linguistic,  cultural,  and  religious  sub- 
divisions of  mankind.  Old  World  backgrounds  of  our  immi- 
grant people.  The  relation  of  factors  of  the  physical  environ- 
ment to  economic  and  social  activities.  The  concept  of  the 
natural  region.    The  course  is  designed  to  give  a  background 
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of  social  and  economic  facts  regarding  the  peoples  of  the 
world  and  their  habitats. 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors.  Three  hours  first  semester. 
Credit   three   hours.  Mrs.    W"ailes 

112.     Race  and  Population. 

A  course  dealing  with  both  quantitative  and  qualitative  as- 
pects of  population  and  race.  The  former  includes  theories  of 
population  growth  and  distribution,  migration  movements, 
birth,  death  and  marriage  rates,  and  the  relation  of  population 
to  natural  resources,  production  and  income.  The  latter  in- 
cludes individual  and  racial  differences,  the  roles  of  heredity 
and  environment,  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  eugenics. 
Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors.  Three  hours  second  semester. 
Credit   three   hours.  Mrs.   Wailes 

203.  History  of  Social  Thought. 

A  survey  of  social  theory  beginning  with  ancient  proverbs  and 
rules  of  conduct,  and  ending  with  the  doctrines  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  sociologists.  Emphasis  given  to  the  social  the- 
ories of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  to  early  Christian  teachings,  and 
to  the  contributions  to  social  thinking  made  by  Machiavelli, 
Montesquieu,  Smith,  Malthus,  Comte,  Darwin,  Marx,  Spencer 
and  Ward. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  101-102.  Three  hours  first  semester.  Credit  three 
hours.      Given  in   alternate  years.   Given  in    193  8-39.  Dr.   Beard 

204.  Contemporary   Sociological  Theory. 

A  comparative  study  of  leading  modern  social  theories  and  the 
ways  in  which  they  have  been  developed.  Relation  to  social 
practice  with  particular  reference  to  the  United  States,  Ger- 
many, Russia  and  other  European  nations. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  101-102.  Three  hours  second  semester.  Credit 
three  hours.  Given  in  alternate  years.     Given  in   1938-39.  Dr.  Beard 
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205.  Social  Maladjustment  and  Welfare  Programs. 
A  study  of  social  disabilities  and  maladjustments  such  as  pov- 
erty, dependency,  defectiveness  and  crime.  The  nature,  extent 
and  causes  of  poverty  and  dependency;  historical  survey  of 
methods  of  treatment,  measures  for  relief,  reconstruction  and 
prevention.  The  social  aspects  of  mental  disease  and  mental 
defect.  Problems  of  crime,  causes  and  prevention,  and  the 
treatment  of  the  offender.  Observation  trips  are  made  to  local 
institutions. 

Three  hours  first  semester.     Credit  three  hours.  Mrs.  Wailes 

206.  Principles  of  Social  Case  Work. 

A  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  nature  of 
social  case  work,  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  based,  and 
the  fields  in  which  it  is  useful.  An  analysis  of  case  work 
methods  in  treatment  of  individual  maladjustment.  Case  rec- 
ords serve  as  the  basis  for  class  discussion. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  20  J  and  permission  of  the  department.  Three  hours 
second  semester.     Credit  three  hours.  Mrs.   Wailes 

209.  Scientific  Methods  in  Social  Science. 
A  course  designed  to  give  a  very  elementary  preparation  for 
statistical  or  research  work  and  to  make  the  student  a  critical 
judge  of  social  statistics  and  generalizations  encountered  in 
everyday  reading.  A  brief  survey  of  the  methods  of  observ- 
ing, measuring,  comparing  and  presenting  social  and  economic 
facts  and  drawing  conclusions  in  the  social  sciences.  The 
criteria  of  valid  scientific  work. 

Those  taking  three  credits  are  taught  to  compute  averages,  index  numbers, 
correlation  coefficients,  etc.,  and  meet  three  hours  a  week.  Those  taking 
two  credits  meet  two  hours  a  week  and  omit  the  more  complicated  mathe- 
matical technic  but  are  held  responsible  for  understanding  its  general 
nature  and   significance. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  101-102  or  Sociology  101-102.  Two  or  three  hours 
first  semester.     Credit  two  or  three  hours.  Dr.  Beard 
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215.     The  Family. 

An  introduction  to  the  problems  of  family  life.  The  history 
and  functions  of  the  family  as  a  social  institution.  The  effects 
of  modern  social  conditions  upon  family  life  in  rural  and  ur- 
ban communities.  A  critical  study  of  proposed  solutions  for 
the  problems  of  the  family. 

No  previous  training  in  sociology  or  social  psychology  necessary.  Two 
hours  first  semester.     Credit  two  hours.  Mrs.  Wailes 

217.  The  Community. 

A  study  of  the  community  as  a  social  unit  with  emphasis  on 
the  rural  community  and  its  problems.  The  early  neighbor- 
hood and  village,  the  present  day  rural  community  with  its 
institutions  such  as  the  home,  school  and  church.  Commun- 
ity organization,  consideration  of  agencies  promoting  com- 
munity life.  The  evolution  of  the  modern  urban  community. 
Two  hours  first  semester.     Credit  two  hours.  Mrs.  Wailes 

218.  The  City. 

A  course  dealing  with  the  ecology  of  the  city,  the  geographic, 
economic  and  social  factors  which  determine  its  growth,  struc- 
ture and  population  selection  and  segregation.  City  and  re- 
gional planning.  The  significance  of  changing  forms  of  trans- 
portation and  communication,  the  effect  of  urbanization  on 
social  institutions  and  personality. 

Two  hours   second  semester.      Credit   two  hours.  Mrs.  Wailes 

221,  222.     Social  Psychology. 

First  semester:      A  survey  of  the   fundamental  psychological 

factors   in   the  evolution   of  human   society;    their   origin   in 

animal  societies,  manifestation  in  typical  human  groups,  and 

expression  in  language,  religion,  and  the  arts. 

Prerequisite:     Psychology    101.      The   same   course   as  Psychology  221,  222. 

Three  hours  first  semester.     Credit   three  hours.  Dr.  Mull 
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Second  semester:  A  course  showing  how  personality  is  de- 
veloped through  special  situations.  Social  attitudes  and  their 
relation  to  leadership,  tradition,  current  opinion,  prejudice, 
and  propaganda.  Factors  determining  the  social  adaptation  of 
individuals  and  groups. 

Prerequisites:  Psychology  101  and  Sociology  101-102  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.      Three  hours  second  semester.      Credit   three  hours. 

Dr.  Beard 

3  52.     Senior  Seminar. 

A  course  dealing  with  various  special  subjects  pursued  inde- 
pendently by  each  student  under  supervision. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  209  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Open  only  to 
seniors  who  are  doing  major  work  in  the  department.  One  to  four  hours 
credit.  Dr.   Beard   and   Mrs.   Wailes 

ENGLISH 

Professor   Connor  Professor    Long* 

Associate   Professor   Stochholm  Assistant    Professor    Reynolds 

Assistant  Professor  Bennett  .  Assistant  Professor  Ramage** 
Assistant  Professor  King  Miss    Ramage 

Miss  MacKinnon 

Twelve  hours  of  English  are  required  of  all  candidates  for 
the  degree.  Course  1-2  (six  hours)  is  prerequisite  to  all  other 
courses  of  the  department.  Course  103-104  (six  hours)  is 
prerequisite  or  corequisite  to  213-14,  215-16,  and  prerequisite 
to  231,  232,  237-238  and  241,   242. 

A  student  who  elects  English  as  her  major  subject  must 
complete  thirty-six  hours  in  English  and  related  subjects,  of 
which  twenty-four  hours  must  be  within  the  department, 
including  213-214  or  215-216;   219-220;  225,  226  and  one 

*On  sabbatical   leave    1937-3  8. 


••Part  time  1937-38. 
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semester  of  Composition  exclusive  of  209-210  and  in  addition 
to  1-2.*  English  111-112  may  not  be  included  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours  required. 

A  student  who  elects  as  her  major  subject  English  with 
concentration  in  Drama  is  required  to  take  English  213-214 
or  English  215-216;  English  225,226;  English  287-288  and 
at  least  one  semester  of  English  281,  282.  In  addition  she 
must  take  English  209-210  or  one  semester  of  Composition 
and  one  semester  of  English  281,  282. 

The  remaining  twelve  hours  may  be  taken  within  the  de- 
partment or,  with  the  approval  of  the  department,  may  be 
distributed  among  the  following  related  subjects:  languages 
other  than  English,  History,  Philosophy,  Psychology  and 
Religion.  Courses  taken  to  meet  the  general  requirements  for 
the  degree  may  not  be  counted  in  the  major  subject  require- 
ments. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  students  majoring  in  English  elect  a 
course  in  general  English  History,  and  that  those  majoring  in  English  with 
concentration  in  Drama  elect  a  course  in  general  European  History. 

1-2.     Freshman  Composition. 

A  study  of  the  technique  of  writing;  illustrative  readings; 
use  of  reference  material;  short  and  long  papers;  individual 
conferences. 

Three   hours   throughout   the  freshman  year.      Credit  six  hours. 

Dr.  Connor,  Miss  Reynolds,  Mr.  Bennett,  Miss  Ramage, 

Miss  MacKinnon 

Students  found  deficient  in  the  writing  of  clear  and  idiomatic  English 
may  be  required  to  take  additonal  training.  Such  work  may  not  in  itself 
count  toward  a  degree. 


*  Major   students   may   be   required  by   the   department   to   take   additional 
work  in   composition. 
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103-104.     Survey    of    English    Literature. 

A  chronological  survey  of  English  Literature  to   1800. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year.     Credit  six  hours. 

Miss  Long,  Dr.  Stochholm,  Mr.  Bennett,  Miss  Ramage 

111-112.     Fundamentals  of  Speech. 

Correct  pronunciation,  pleasant  vocal  tone,  accurate  enun- 
ciation, and  distinct  articulation  are  developed  through  study 
of  the  principles  of  phonetics  and  pronunciation  and  by  means 
of  oral  exercises. 

Open  to  all  students  upon  advice  of  the  instructor.  Frequent  conferences. 
Two  hours  throughout  the  year.     Credit  four  hours. 

Mr.  King,  Miss  MacKinnon 

201,  202.     DEscRiPTrvE  and  Narrative  Writing. 
A  study  during  the  first  semester  of  the  theory  of  descrip- 
tion, and  the  writing  of     description;  and  during  the  second 
semester  a  study  of  the  technique  of  the  short  story,  and  the 
writing  of  stories. 

Prerequisite:  English  1-2.  Open  to  sophomores  and  juniors  with  permis- 
sion of  the  department.  Two  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  two 
hours  each  semester.  Either  course  may  be  elected  independently.  Given 
in  alternate  years.     Not  given  in   193  8-39.  Miss  Reynolds 

203,  204.     Expository  Writing. 

During  the  first  semester,  practice  in  writing  various  types  of 
essays,  with  emphasis  on  investigation  and  the  organization 
of  reference  material;  and  during  the  second  semester,  a  study 
of  the  principles  of  modern  biography  and  practice  in  writing 
interpretative  biography. 

Prerequisite:  English  1-2.  Open  to  sophomores  and  juniors  with  permission 
of  the  department.  Two  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  two  hours 
each  semester.  Either  course  may  be  elected  independently.  Given  in 
alternate  years.     Given  in   193  8-39.  Miss  Reynolds 
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205,  206.     Advanced  Composition. 

A  general  course  in  writing  for  advanced  students. 

Prerequisite:  English  1-2.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  with  permission  of 
the  department.  Two  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  two  hours  each 
semester.  Course  206  may  be  elected  independently  of  course  205  only  by 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Mr.  Bennett 

208.     Seminar  in  Writing. 

Practice  in  various  forms  of  writing,  including  the  magazine 
article,  the  short  story  and  the  review,  with  effort  through 
revision  to  secure  finished  form. 

Prerequisite:  English  201,  202  or  203,  204;  or  205,  206.  Open  to  juniors 
and  seniors  with  permission  of  the  department.  Two  hours  second  semester. 
Credit  two   hours.  Mr.   Bennett 

209-210.     The  Technique  of  Play  Writing. 

Analysis  and  evaluation  of  methods  used  by  playwrights  of 
various  periods  in  the  treatment  of  the  problems  of  dramatic 
composition.  In  the  first  semester,  practice  through  the  drama- 
tization of  selected  short  stories.  In  the  second  semester,  the 
composition  of  original  one-act  plays. 

Prerequisite:  English  1-2.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  with  permission  of 
the  department.      Three  hours  throughout  the  year.     Credit  six  hours. 

Mr.  King 

213-214.     Old  English. 

A  linguistic  and  literary  study  of  Old  English  prose  and  poetry 
supplemented  by  studies  in  the  later  development  of  the  Eng- 
lish language. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year.     Credit  four  hours.  Given  in   1938-39. 

Dr.  Stochholm 
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215-216.     History  of  the  English  Language. 

First  semester:  A  study  of  the  nature  of  language,  general 
tendencies  in  growth  and  decay  of  language,  sources  of  the 
vocabulary,  formation  of  words  and  changes  in  the  meaning 
of  words.  Second  semester:  A  study  of  sound  changes  and 
the  historical  development  of  grammatical  forms  from  Old 
English  to  modern  times,  supplemented  by  extensive  reading 
and  analysis  of  texts  especially  from  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year.     Credit  six  hours.     Given  in   1938-39. 

Dr.  Stochholm 
219-220.     Chaucer. 

A  detailed  study  in  the  first  semester  of  Chaucer's  early  poems 
with  emphasis  on  Troilus  and  Criseyde  and  in  the  second 
semester  of  The  Canterbury  Tales;  in  each  semester  supple- 
mentary reading  in  other  Middle  English  texts  and  student 
reports  on  specially  assigned  topics  in  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
century  literature. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year.     Credit  four  hours.  Dr.  Stochholm 

22  5,  226.     Shakespeare. 

A  study  of  Shakespeare,  his  period  and  his  plays,  six  of  which 
are  treated  in  detail. 

Three  hours   throughout  the  year.      Credit   three  hours  each  semester. 

Dr.  Connor,  Dr.  Stochholm 

231,  232.     English  Drama  to  1642. 

The  development  of  English  dramatic  literature  from  its  early 
beginnings  to  the  closing  of  the  theatres. 

Three   hours   throughout   the   year.   Credit    three  hours   each   semester. 

Dr.  Stochholm 
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237-23  8.  English  Literature  of  the  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth    Centuries    Exclusive  of  the  Drama. 

A  study  during  the  first  semester  of  Elizabethan  poets  includ- 
ing Spenser  and,  during  the  second  semester,  of  Stuart  and 
Puritan  writers  including  Milton. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year.     Credit  six  hours.  Mr.  Bennett 

241,  242.  English  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century. 

The  essay,  drama  and  poetry  considered  in  relation  to  the 
social,  political  and  philosophical  background.  First  semester, 
the  Age  of  Pope;  second  semester,  the  Age  of  Johnson. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  three  hours  each  semester. 
Course  242   may  be  elected  independently  of  course   241.  Miss  Long 

269,  270.     English  Literature  of  the  Romantic  Period. 

In  the  first  semester  a  study  of  Blake,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth, 
Lamb,  Hazlitt  and  Byron,  and  in  the  second,  of  Keats,  Shelley, 
De  Quincey,  Landor  and  Carlyle. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit 
three  hours  each  semester.  Course  270  may  be  elected  independently  of 
course   269.      Given  in    1938-39.  Miss  Ramage 

271,  272.     English  Literature  of  the  Victorian  Era. 

A  study  of  the  essayists  and  poets  of  the  last  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  with  emphasis  upon  the  social  trends  which 
influenced  their  writings.  First  semester,  Carlyle,  Ruskin, 
Newman  and  Huxley;  Tennyson,  Browning  and  Arnold. 
Second  semester,  Arnold  and  Pater;  Rossetti,  Swinburne,  Mor- 
ris and  Hardy. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit 
three  hours  each  semester.  Course  272  may  be  elected  independently  of 
course  271.     Not  given  in    1938-39.  Miss  Ramage 
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273,  274.     The  Novel. 

A  study  of  the  novel;  its  technique  and  its  relation  to  its 
times.  First  semester,  DeFoe,  Le  Sage,  Richardson,  Goethe, 
St.  Pierre,  Fielding.  Second  semester,  Scott,  Cooper,  Hugo, 
Balzac,  Hawthorne,  Tolstoy,  and  Conrad. 

One  hour  throughout  the  year.  Credit  one  hour  each  semester.  Course 
274  may  be  elected  independently  of  course  273.     Given  in   1938-39. 

Dr.  Connor 

275,  276.     The  Development  of  the  English  Novel. 

A  study  of  the  early  types  of  fiction  that  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  novel;  a  cursory  survey  of  fiction  writers  to  Aus- 
ten. An  intensive  study  of  representative  works  of  Austen, 
Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Eliot,  Meredith  and  Hardy. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors,  and  to  sophomores  by  permission  of  the  de- 
partment. Two  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  two  hours  each  semester. 
Course  276  may  be  elected  independently  of  course  275.  Given  in  alternate 
years.     Not  given  in   1938-39.  Miss  Long 

277,  278.     American  Literature. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  literature  of  the  United 
States  from  the  Colonial  period  to  the  present  time,  with 
emphasis  upon  frontier  literature  and  international  influences. 
Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors.  Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 
Credit  two  hours  each  semester.  Course  278  may  be  elected  independently 
of  course  277.  Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in   193  8-39.  Miss  Long 

281,  282.     Modern  Drama. 

A  course  in  which  the  first  semester  deals  with  British  and 
American  drama  from  1860  to  1930,  the  second  with  Conti- 
nental plays  and  playwrights  from  Ibsen  to  the  present  time. 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors.  Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 
Credit  two  hours  each  semester.  An  optional  third  hour  for  juniors  and 
seniors  in  one  semester  may  be  arranged.  Course  282  may  be  elected 
independently  of  course  281.  Dr.  Connor 
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287-28  8.     History  and  Appreciation  of  Drama. 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  drama  as  a  reflection  of  so- 
ciety, together  with  a  study  of  the  physical  aspects  of  the 
theatre  and  of  the  art  of  acting,  from  the  beginnings  in 
Greece  to  modern  times. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors,  and  to  sophomores  by  permission  of  the  de- 
partment. Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  six  hours.     Mr.  King 

293,  294.     Modern  Poetry. 

A  study  during  the  first  semester  of  representative  English 
poets  since  1900;  a  study  during  the  second  semester  of  repre- 
sentative American  poets,  concluding  with  the  poetic  ten- 
dencies in  both  nations  since  the  war. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors,  but  only  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
One  hour  throughout  the  year.  Credit  one  hour  each  semester.  Course  294 
may   be  elected   independently  of  course  293.  Mr.   Bennett 

FRENCH 

(See  Modern  Languages) 


GERMAN 

(See  Modern  Languages) 

GREEK  AND  LATIN 

Professor  Dutton  Assistant  Professor  Pearl 

Assistant  Professor  Malz 

Greek  is  not  offered  as  a  major  subject,  but  students  whose 
major  subject  is  Latin  are  advised  to  take  Greek  as  a  related 
subject,  if  possible. 
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A  student  who  elects  Latin  as  her  major  subject  must  com- 
plete thirty-six  hours  in  Latin  and  related  subjects,  of  which 
eighteen  hours  must  be  taken  in  Latin,  in  addition  to  Latin 
11,  12.  Six  additional  hours  must  be  taken  in  the  department 
of  Greek  and  Latin  or  in  Ancient  History  or  Greek  and  Roman 
Art.  The  remaining  twelve  hours  may  be  taken  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Greek  and  Latin  or  in  one  of  the  following  related 
subjects:  English,  French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  Ancient 
History,  and  Ancient  Art.  Attention  is  especially  called  to 
the  courses  in  Greek  and  Roman  Art.  (See  Art  101-102,  105, 
106,  201,  202).  Courses  taken  to  meet  the  general  require- 
ments for  the  degree  may  not  be  counted  in  the  major  subject 
requirements.  Latin  11,  12  is  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses 
in  Latin  except  1-2,  3-4,  131,  132,  191-192,  unless  special 
permission  is  granted  by  the  head  of  the  department. 

Students  who  have  offered  less  than  three  units  of  Latin  for  entrance 
credit  and  who  wish  to  take  the  subject  in  college  are  asked  to  consult  the 
head  of  the  department. 

GREEK 

1-2.     Elementary   Greek. 

A  course  covering  the  fundamental  facts  of  Greek  grammar 
with  practice  in  reading  and  writing.  The  reading  includes 
selections  from  Plato  and  quotations  from  other  masterpieces 
of  prose  and  poetry.    Allen's  First  Year  of  Greek. 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors,  and  freshmen  who  have  met  the 
four-unit  entrance  requirement  in  Latin.  Three  hours  throughout  the 
year.     Credit  six  hours.  Dr.   Malz 

103,  104.     Plato  and  Homer. 

Plato:  Apology  and  Crito,  and  selections  from  other  dia- 
logues.   Lectures  on  the  relation  of  Plato  to  the  history  of 
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philosophical  thought.  Homer:  Iliad  or  Odyssey,  selected 
books.    Study  of  the  Greek  epic  and  its  place  in  literature. 

Prerequisite:  Greek  1-2  or  two  units  at  entrance.  Three  hours  through- 
out the  year.  Credit  three  hours  each  semester.     Dr.  Dutton,  Dr.  Malz 

111-112.     Greek  Literature  in  Translation. 

A  survey  of  Greek  literature  from  Homer  to  Theocritus  with 
special  emphasis  upon  epic  and  dramatic  poetry.  Lectures, 
reading  and  reports. 

A  knowledge  of  Greek  is  not  necessary.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and 
seniors.  Two  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  four  hours.  Dr.  Dutton 

191-192.     Classical  Civilization. 

A  study  of  the  elements  of  classical  civilization  which  have 
profoundly  affected  the  development  of  our  own  culture. 
The  course  deals  particularly  with  the  contributions  of  the 
Greeks  in  art,  literature,  science,  philosophy,  religion  and  po- 
litical ideas,  and  of  the  Romans  in  art,  literature,  government 
and  law. 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors,  and  to  qualified  freshmen  by  per- 
mission of  the  instructors.  Required  for  students  who  do  not  study  Latin 
or  Greek  in  college.  This  is  the  same  course  as  History  191-192.  Three 
hours  throughout  the  year.     Credit  six  hours. 

Dr.  Malz  and  cooperating  professors 

205-206.     Athenian  Drama. 

Reading  and  study  of  selected  plays  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles 
and  Euripides.  Aristophanes,  one  play.  Lectures  on  the  Greek 
theatre  and  Greek  drama. 

Prerequisite:  Greek  103-104.  Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit 
six  hours.  Dr.  Pearl 
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207.  Greek  Historians. 

Selections  from  Herodotus  and  Thucydides. 

Three  hours  first  semester.  Credit   three  hours.   Not  given  in   193  8-39. 

Dr.  Malz 

208.  Attic  Orators. 
Selected  orations. 

Three  hours  second  semester.     Credit   three  hours.  Not  given  in   193  8-39. 

210.     Greek  Lyric,  Elegiac  and  Iambic  Poetry. 
Selections. 

Three  hours  second  semester.      Credit  three  hours.  Not  given  in   193  8-39. 

Dr.  Malz 

LATIN 

1-2.     Vergil  and  Ovid. 

Selections  from  Vergil,  Aeneid  I-VI,  and  from  the  Meta- 
morphoses of  Ovid.    Latin  composition. 

Open  to  students  who  present  three  units  of  Latin  for  entrance  of  which 
the  third  unit  is  Cicero.  Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  six 
hours.  Dr.  Malz 

3-4.     Cicero. 

Three  orations  against  Catiline,  the  oration  for  the  poet 
Archias,  and  the  De  Amicitia.    Latin  composition. 

Open  to  students  who  present  for  entrance  three  units  of  Latin  of  which 
the  third  unit  is  Vergil.  Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  six 
hours.  Dr.  Pearl 
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11,  12.     Livy  and  Horace. 

Early  Rome:  A  study  of  Livy's  History,  Book  I,  with  col- 
lateral readings  from  primary  and  secondary  sources,  and 
consideration  of  the  value  of  the  legends  as  historical  evi- 
dence in  the  light  of  archaeological  discoveries. 
Horace,  Odes  and  Epodes:  Introductory  study  of  the  history 
of  Latin  literature. 

Open  to  students  who  present  four  units  of  Latin  for  entrance.  Three 
hours  throughout  the  year.     Credit  three  hours  each  semester.     Dr.  Pearl 

21-22.     Composition. 

Primarily  for  freshmen  and  sophomores.  Students  planning  to  elect  Latin 
as  a  major  subject  are  advised  to  take  this  course  in  combination  with  a 
reading  course.  Prerequisite:  Four  units  of  entrance  Latin  or  Latin  1-2. 
One  hour  throughout   the   year.      Credit   two   hours.  Dr.   Malz 

103.  Lyric  and  Elegiac  Poetry. 

Catullus,  Tibullus,  Propertius  and  Ovid.  Study  of  lyric  and 
elegiac  metres.    The  development  of  Roman  elegy. 

Three  hours  first  semester.     Credit  three  hours.  Dr.  Pearl 

104.  Vergil,  Bucolics,  Georgics,  Aeneid,  VII-XII. 

A  literary  study  of  the  works  of  Vergil,  his  sources  and  in- 
fluence. 

Three  hours  second  semester.      Credit   three  hours.  Dr.  Pearl 

131.     Roman  Private  Life. 

The  daily  life  of  ancient  Rome,  the  classes  of  society,  educa- 
tion, marriage,  amusements,  religion.  Lectures  illustrated  with 
photographs  and  slides. 

A  knowledge  of  Latin  is  not  essential.  Two  hours  first  semester.  Credit 
two  hours.  Dr.  Pearl 
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191-192.     Classical  Civilization. 

This  is   the  same  course  as  Greek   191-192. 

205.  Roman  Comedy. 

Selected  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence.  The  origin,  develop- 
ment and  characteristics  of  Roman  Comedy.  Study  of  archaic 
and  colloquial  Latin.     Reading  of  the  simpler  metres. 

Three    hours    first    semester.      Credit    three    hours.  Given    in    193  8-39. 

Dr.  Dutton 

206.  Cicero:    Letters. 

A  study  of  Cicero  in  his  relation  to  the  political  events  and 
leaders  of  his  time;  his  private  life,  character  and  personal 
friends. 

Three   hours   second   semester.      Credit   three   hours.  Given   in    1938-39. 

Dr.  Malz 

207.  Roman  Satire. 

Reading  of  selected  satires  of  Horace  and  Juvenal,  and  study 
of  other  Roman  satirists  by  lectures  and  special  topics. 

Three   hours  first   semester.      Credit   three   hours.      Not   given   in    1938-39. 

Dr.  Malz 

208.  Lucretius. 

De  Rerum  Natura,  selections. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  doing  major  work  in  the  department.  Three 
hours   second  semester.      Credit   three   hours.      Not   given   in    1938-39. 

Dr.  Dutton 

209.  Tacitus. 

Germania  and  Agricola,  with  selections  from  the  Annals  or 
Histories.    Survey  of  the  literature  of  the  early  empire. 

Three  hours  first  semester.  Credit  three  hours.  Given  when  desired  by  a 
sufficient    number    of   students. 
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211.  Pliny's  Letters. 

Study  of  Roman  life  in  the  time  of  Domitian  and  Trajan. 

Three   hours   first   semester.      Credit   three   hours.      Not   given   in    1938-39. 

Dr.  Pearl 

212.  Cicero's  Philosophical  Works. 

Tusculan  Disputations,  Book  I  with  selections  from  Books 
II  and  V;  selections  from  the  De  Officiis  and  other  works. 
Assignments  for  private  reading  and  sight  reading  will  be 
adapted  to  the  previous  reading  of  the  members  of  the  class. 

Two  or  three  hours  one  semester,  with  corresponding  credit.  Not  given 
in   193  8-39.  Dr.   Dutton 

215-216.     Sight  Reading  and  Translation  of  Latin. 
Two  hours  of  recitation  with  one  hour  of  private  reading. 

Prerequisite  or  Corequisite:  Latin  11-12.  One  hour  throughout  the  year. 
Credit  two  hours.  Dr.  Pearl 

221-222.     Advanced   Composition. 

Prerequisite:  Latin  21-22.  Junior  and  senior  elective.  One  hour  through- 
out the  year,  or  two  hours  first  semester.    Credit  two  hours.         Dr.  Malz. 

HISTORY  AND  GOVERNMENT 

Professor  Raymond  Professor  Sparrow 

Associate   Professor   Fraser  * 

Assistant   Professor    Sanford  Miss  MacDonald 

Dr.  Develin 

A  student  who  elects  History  as  her  major  subject  must 
complete  thirty-six  hours  in  History  and  related  subjects,  in- 


*   On  sabbatical  leave   1937-3  8. 
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eluding  a  course  in  the  Principles  of  Economics.  Twenty-one 
hours  must  be  in  the  department,  and  ten  of  these  must  be  in 
one  of  the  following  fields  of  History:  Ancient  History, 
English  History,  American  History  or  Modern  European  His- 
tory. The  remaining  hours  may  be  taken  either  in  the  depart- 
ment or  in  related  subjects.  Among  the  courses  recognized 
as  related  are  those  in  the  literature,  or  in  the  art  of  the  people 
and  period  which  correspond  to  the  work  in  History,  and  those 
in  Economics  which  bear  a  close  relation  to  such  work. 

Government  is  not  offered  as  a  major  subject,  but  students 
whose  major  subject  is  History  may  satisfy  the  requirement  of 
the  department  for  concentration  in  a  particular  field  by  offer- 
ing ten  hours  in  Government.  Such  students  must  then  take 
eleven  additional  hours  in  the  department  in  courses  closely 
bearing  on  those  offered  as  the  field  of  concentration,  and  also 
a  course  in  the  Principles  of  Economics.  Further  hours  to 
complete  the  total  of  thirty-six  may  be  taken  either  in  the 
department  or  in  related  subjects,  such  as  those  courses  in 
Economics,  Sociology  and  Philosophy  which  bear  a  close  rela- 
tion to  the  work  in  Government. 

Courses  taken  to  meet  the  general  requirements  for  the  de- 
gree may  not  be  counted  toward  fulfilling  the  requirements  in 
the  major  subject.  A  course  numbered  below  100  is  prere- 
quisite for  all  other  courses  in  History.  The  aim  of  the  prere- 
quisite course  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  college  study 
of  history,  and  to  give  training  in  historical  method. 

HISTORY 

1-2.     European  History. 

The  course  traces  the  development  of  the  chief  institutions 
of  the  Middle  Ages — feudalism,  the  guild,  the  manor,  the 
Church  and  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.    The  course  continues 
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with  the  Renaissance,  the  Reformation,  the  development  of 
nationalism,  the  Commercial  and  Industrial  Revolutions,  the 
growth  of  democracy  and  the  World  War.  The  objective  is  to 
afford  a  background  for  the  better  understanding  of  the 
present. 

Not  open  to  students  who  have  six  hours  of  credit  in  History.  Three 
hours   throughout   the   year.      Credit   six  hours. 

Dr.  Raymond,  Miss  MacDonald 


3-4.     The  Ancient  World. 

The  history  and  civilization  of  the  Mediterranean  World  and 
the  Near  East  in  ancient  times,  the  diffusion  of  culture,  mi- 
grations and  settlements,  with  emphasis  on  the  Greek  city- 
states  and  Rome. 

Not  open  to  students  who  have  six  hours  of  credit  in  History.  Three 
hours   throughout   the   year.      Credit   six   hours.  Dr.   Sanford 


5,  6.  Englishmen  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Centuries. 

An  introductory  study  of  two  periods  of  English  history.  In 
the  first  semester  the  course  covers  the  Tudor  period  stressing 
the  part  that  Englishmen  played  in  the  great  world  move- 
ments of  the  time, — the  Renaissance,  the  Reformation,  and 
discovery  and  trade.  In  the  second  semester  it  takes  up  the 
Stuart  period  in  which  England  worked  out  in  her  colonies 
and  in  her  own  island  laboratories  some  of  the  fundamental 
problems  of  self-government. 

Not  open  to  students  who  have  six  hours  credit  in  History.  History  5  is 
prerequisite  to  History  6.  Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  three 
hours  each  semester.  Miss  Sparrow 
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7,  8.  Life  and  Thought  in  the  Twelfth  and  Thir- 
teenth Centuries. 

An  introduction  to  medieval  civilization,  the  leading  person- 
alities of  the  period,  and  the  influence  of  social,  religious, 
economic  and  political  development  on  contemporary  life  and 
thought. 

Not  open  to  students  who  have  six  hours  credit  in  History.  History  7  is 
prerequisite  to  History  8.  Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  three 
hours  each  semester.  Dr.  Sanford 

105-106.     History  of  the  English  People. 

A  survey  course,  from  the  forming  of  the  English  nation  to 
the  Napoleonic  Wars.  The  first  semester  covers  the  welding 
of  the  races  and  the  interplay  of  cultures.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  English  feudalism  and  to  those  constitutional  and 
social  developments  which  differentiated  the  life  of  the  English 
people  from  that  of  the  Continent.  In  the  second  semester 
the  chief  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  growth  of  the  Empire,  the 
problems  incident  to  the  production  and  sale  of  goods,  the 
development  of  public  opinion  and  its  expression  in  civil  strife, 
in  parties  and  in  measures. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  six  hours.  No  seniors  are  ad- 
mitted to  this  course  except  by  permission  of  the  department. 

Miss  Sparrow 


107-108.  Studies  in  English  Literature  as  Source 
Material  of  English  History. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  show  how  the  age,  its  limitations 
and  ideals,  beats  through  folk  literature,  and  how  his  environ- 
ment affects  the  creative  writer.  Special  studies  are  made  each 
year  of  such    materials    as  the    Robin  Hood  Ballads,    Shake- 
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speare's  Tempest  as  contrasted  with  Dryden's  rewriting  there- 
of, class-conscious  writings  such  as  Piers  Plowman  and  Frois- 
sart's  Chronicle,  and  escape  literature  such  as  Malory's  Morte 
d' Arthur  and  More's  Utopia. 

A  course  designed  for  students  taking  History  10  5-106.  Open  to  students 
who  have  taken  History  105-106.  One  hour  throughout  the  year.  Credit 
two  hours.  Miss  Sparrow 

111-112.     History  of  the  United  States. 
A  survey  of  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  six  hours.  Miss  MacDonald 

123.  The  Era  of  the  French  Revolution. 

A  study  of  the  political  and  social  causes  which  led  to  the 
French  Revolution,  the  extension  of  revolutionary  principles 
into  neighboring  countries,  the  subversion  of  these  principles 
by  Napoleon  and  their  effects  on  the  settlements  arrived  at 
by  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

Two  hours  first  semester.  Credit  two  hours.  Given  in  alternate  years. 
Given   in    1938-39.  Dr.    Raymond 

124.  The  Epoch  of  Nationalism,  1815  to  1870. 

A  study  of  the  attempts  of  European  powers  to  enforce  the 
treaties  of  Vienna;  the  consequent  revival  of  revolutionary- 
principles,  their  heightening  due  to  the  introduction  of  the 
factory  system;  the  revolutions  of  1820,  of  1830  and  of  1848; 
and  the  compromise  involved  in  the  acceptance  of  national- 
ism, as  manifested  in  the  unification  of  Italy  and  of  Germany. 

Two  hours  second  semester.  Credit  two  hours.  Given  in  alternate  years. 
Given  in  1938-39.  Dr.  Raymond 
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12  5.     The  Colonial  Policy  of  European  Nations. 

A  study  of  the  reasons  for  overseas  expansion,  methods  of 
territorial  acquisition  and  exploitation,  and  types  of  colonial 
government. 

Two  hours  first  semester.  Credit  two  hours.  Given  in  alternate  years. 
Not  given  in    193  8-39.  Dr.  Raymond 

126.     The  Era  of  Empire-Building. 

A  study  of  modern  imperialism  with  special  consideration  of 
those  consequent  international  difficulties  which  culminated 
in  the  World  War. 

Two  hours  second  semester.  Credit  two  hours.  Given  in  alternate  years. 
Not  given  in   1938-39.  Dr.   Raymond 


127-128.     Modern  European  History. 

A  course  tracing  the  development  and  interrelation  of 
European  nations  from  the  Final  Act  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  to  the  contemporary  situation  resulting,  in  part,  from 
the  treaties  drafted  by  the  Conference  of  Paris  at  the  close  of 
the  World  War.  A  study  will  be  made  of  the  rise  of  the  Mid- 
dle Class  to  dominance,  its  social  and  political  achievements 
and  the  efforts  made  for  its  subversion. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  six  hours.  Dr.  Raymond 


191-192.     Classical  Civilization. 

A  study  of  the  elements  of  classical  civilization  which  have 
profoundly  affected  the  development  of  our  own  culture. 
The  course  deals  particularly  with  the  contributions  of  the 
Greeks   in    art,    literature,    science,    philosophy,    religion    and 
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political  ideas,  and  of  the  Romans  in  art,  literature,  govern- 
ment and  law. 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors,  and  to  qualified  freshmen  by 
permission  of  the  instructors.  Required  for  students  who  do  not  study 
Latin  or  Greek  in  college.  This  course  does  not  satisfy  the  special  require- 
ment of  six  hours  in  history,  but  may  be  counted  to  satisfy  the  general 
requirement  of  Group  III.  Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  six 
hours.  Dr.   Malz  and  cooperating  professors 

201.  England  under  the  Tudors. 

A  study  of  the  religious  and  economic  changes  in  Great  Brit- 
ain during  the  sixteenth  century;  England's  relations  with 
the  Continent,  the  rise  of  popular  monarchy  and  the  develop- 
ment of  individualism.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  literature,  music 
and  architecture  as  source  material  for  the  period. 

Prerequisite:  History  10  J- 106,  except  by  permission  of  the  department. 
Two  hours  first  semester.  Credit  two  hours.  Given  in  alternate  years. 
Given  in   1938-39.  Miss  Sparrow 

202.  England  under  the  Stuarts. 

This  course  stresses  the  development  of  organized  opinion  in 
the  struggle  of  Puritanism  and  Parliament  with  Church  and 
King;  the  Cromwellian  experiment  and  the  reaction;  the  de- 
velopment of  parties;  the  founding  of  an  overseas  empire;  the 
revolution  of  1688,  the  political  theories  of  Locke  and  the  ac- 
cession of  the  House  of  Hanover. 

Prerequisite:  History  105-106,  except  by  permission  of  the  department. 
Two  hours  second  semester.  Credit  two  hours.  Given  in  alternate  years. 
Given  in    1938-39.  Miss  Sparrow 

203-204.     Great  Britain  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

A  study  of  the  inheritance  of  the  eighteenth  century;  the 
political   theories  of  Locke;   the  development  of  the  colonies 
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and  the  slower  development  of  the  English  Constitution;  the 
theory  and  practice  of  Mercantilism;  the  American  Revolu- 
tion and  its  implications;  the  industries  of  the  pre-machine 
age;  the  Industrial  Revolution,  its  problems  and  adjustments; 
the  development  of  public  opinion  and  its  imperfect  expres- 
sion in  the  two  parties;  English  social  life,  and  its  expression 
in  the  literature  and  art  of  the  period. 

Prerequisite:  History  5-6  or  History  105-106,  except  by  permission  of  the 
department.  Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  six  hours.  Given  in 
alternate  years.   Not  given  in   193  8-39.  Miss  Sparrow 

205-206.     Modern  British  History. 

A  study  of  British  history  from  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  to  modern  times,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  widen- 
ing of  the  suffrage  and  the  development  of  the  federative 
principle  of  the  present  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

Prerequisite:  History  10  5-106,  except  by  permission  of  the  department. 
Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  six  hours.  Given  in  alternate 
years.     Given  in   193  8-39.  Dr.   Raymond 

211-212.     History  of  the  United  States  since  1865. 

A  study  covering  the  recent  history  of  the  United  States. 
Stress  is  on  the  political,  social  and  economic  reconstruction 
following  the  Civil  War,  on  industrialism  and  the  parties,  im- 
perialism, the  Roosevelt  policies,  the  Wilson  era  and  post-war 
problems. 

Prerequisite:  History  111-112,  except  by  permission  of  the  department. 
Two  hours  throughout   the   year.   Credit   four   hours.        Miss  MacDonald 

213.     American  Colonial  History,  1492  to  1750. 

A  study  covering  the  age  of  discovery  and  exploration,  the 
period  of  international  rivalry  in  the  planting  of  colonies  in 
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the  Americas,  the  dominance  of  English  institutions  on  the 
North  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Prerequisite:  History  111-112,  except  by  permission  of  the  department. 
Two  hours  first  semester.  Credit  two  hours.  Given  in  alternate  years. 
Given  in   193  8-3  9.  Miss  Fraser 

214.     The  American  Revolution. 

A  study  of  causes  of  the  Revolution,  revolutionary  opinion  in 
the  colonies,  the  military  campaigns,  the  results  of  the  war, 
the  period  of  the  Confederation,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Constitution. 

Prerequisite:  History  111-112,  except  by  permission  of  the  department. 
Two  hours  second  semester.  Credit  two  hours.  Given  in  alternate  years. 
Given  in   1938-39.  Miss  Fraser 

243.  Greece  in  the  Sixth  and  Fifth  Centuries  B.  C. 

A  study  of  the  Greek  states  during  the  sixth  and  fifth  centur- 
ies, with  emphasis  on  Athenian  democracy,  imperialism  and 
culture.  It  is  based  chiefly  on  the  reading  of  ancient  authors 
in  translation,  especially  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Aristo- 
phanes, and  aims  to  introduce  the  student  to  some  of  the  his- 
torical problems  involved  in  the  history  of  the  Greek  city- 
states. 

Junior  and  senior  elective;  open  to  sophomores  who  have  had  History  3-4, 
by  permission  of  the  department.  Three  hours  first  semester.  Credit 
three  hours.  Given  in  alternate  years.  Given  in   1938-39.        Dr.  Sanford 

244.  The  Last  Century  of  the  Roman  Republic,  133 
to  31  B.  C. 

A  study  of  the  political  history  of  Rome  from  the  Gracchi 
to  the  battle  of  Actium,  emphasizing  the  conditions  that  led 
to  the  breakdown  of  the  government  under  the  Republic  and 
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its  transformation  to  an  empire.  It  includes  considerable  read- 
ing of  the  ancient  authors  and  the  discussion  of  historical 
problems. 

Junior  and  senior  elective;  open  to  sophomores  who  have  had  History  3-4, 
by  permission  of  the  department.  Three  hours  second  semester.  Credit 
three  hours.  Given  in  alternate  years.   Given   in   193  8-39.        Dr.  Sanford 

245.  The  Mediterranean  World  in  the  Third  and 
Second  Centuries  B.  C. 

The  history  of  the  Mediterranean  States  from  the  time  of  Al- 
exander to  the  Gracchi  with  emphasis  on  the  Hellenistic  mon- 
archies and  their  civilization,  the  political  experiments  of  the 
Greek  leagues,  Rome's  conquest  of  Italy,  her  wars  with  Car- 
thage and  Macedonia,  and  the  results  of  her  contact  with 
Greek  culture. 

Junior  and  senior  elective;  open  to  sophomores  who  have  had  History  3-4, 
by  permission  of  the  department.  Two  hours  first  semester.  Credit  two 
hours.  Given  in  alternate  years.   Not   given  in    193  8-39.         Dr.   Sanford 


246.  The  Roman  Empire  From  Augustus  to  Marcus 
Aurelius. 

A  study  of  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Roman  Empire,  deal- 
ing with  Augustus'  solution  of  the  problems  of  empire,  the 
development  of  municipal  government,  imperial  administra- 
tion, and  foreign  policy.  Special  topics  include  social  and 
economic  conditions  in  the  various  provinces  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  East  on  the  Roman  Empire. 

Junior  and  senior  elective;  open  to  sophomores  who  have  had  History  3-4, 
by  permission  of  the  department.  Two  hours  second  semester.  Credit  two 
hours.  Given  in   alternate  years.   Not   given  in    1938-39.  Dr.   Sanford 
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318.  Studies  in  the  Technique  of  Historical  Re- 
search. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  the 
problems  of  research  in  History.  The  course  opens  with  a 
preliminary  study  of  Allen  Johnson's  The  Historian  and  His- 
torical Evidence.  The  problems  based  on  this  text  are  set,  as 
far  as  possible,  from  manuscript  material  in  the  neighborhood: 
letters,  diaries,  parish  records,  etc.  Each  student  is  then  given 
a  small  piece  of  research,  the  materials  for  which  are  to  be 
found  not  only  in  the  library,  but  also  in  the  countryside. 
The  student  is  able  to  experience  the  discipline  of  finding 
evidence,  of  sifting  it  and  of  drawing  conclusions  therefrom. 

Open  only  to  students  who  are  doing  major  work  in  the  department.  Two 
hours  second  semester.  Credit  two  hours.  Not  given  in   1938-39. 

Miss  Sparrow 


323,  324.     Topics  in  Modern  European  History. 

Topics  will  be  selected  that  deal  with  problems  resulting  from 
the  Franco-Prussian  War  and  the  subsequent  alliances  and 
understandings  of  the  Powers;  the  efforts  to  solve  the  Eastern 
Question  by  war  and  by  international  agreements;  the  open- 
ing up  of  Africa  and  the  ushering  in  of  the  new  imperialism; 
the  Russo-Japanese  War  and  its  effects  on  Europe;  efforts  to 
terminate  or  retard  the  race  in  armaments;  the  World  War 
and  post-war  reconstruction. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Special  interests  formed  by  members  of  the 
class  through  previous  study  of  history,  government  and  economics  will 
determine  the  material  selected  for  a  particular  semester.  Three  hours 
throughout  the  year.  Credit  three  hours  each  semester.  Either  semester 
may  be  elected  independently.  This  course  will  be  given  on  student  request. 

Dr.  Raymond 
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GOVERNMENT 

101-102.     American  Government. 

A  study  of  the  historical  development  and  present  structure 
of  the  federal,  state  and  local  governments  in  the  United 
States. 

Three   hours   throughout   the   year.   Credit  six   hours.  Dr.   Develin 

103,  104.     British  and  European  Governments. 

The  first  semester  is  devoted  to  the  governments  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  British  Dominions;  the  second  semester  chiefly 
to  the  governments  of  France,  Italy,  Germany  and  Russia. 

It  is  desirable  that  a  course  in  American  Government  should  precede  Gov- 
ernment 103,  104.  Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  three  hours 
each  semester.  Dr.  Develin 

203.     American  Political  Parties. 

A  study  of  party  history,  the  place  of  parties  in  government, 
party  policies  and  the  machinery  of  elections. 

Prerequisite:  Government  101-102.  Two  hours  first  semester.  Credit  two 
hours.  Dr.  Develin 

24.     Local  Government. 

A  study  of  the  structure  and  operation  of  local  governments 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

Prerequisite:  Government  101-102.  Two  hours  second  semester.  Credit  two 
hours.  Dr.  Develin 
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209-210.     International  Relations. 

After  a  survey  of  the  historical  background,  such  matters  are 
considered  as  nationalism,  economic  imperialism,  the  balance 
of  power,  treaties,  diplomatic  procedure,  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, the  laws  of  war  and  neutrality.  Concrete  examples  of 
general  principles  are  taken  from  the  diplomatic  history  of 
the  United  States. 

Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  Government,  or  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 
Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  six  hours.  Dr.  Develin 


HYGIENE  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Dr.  Rice  Associate  Professor  Rogers  Miss  Staael 

Miss  Davis  Miss  King 


HYGIENE 

3.     Lectures  on  Personal  Hygiene. 

A  series  of  lectures  and  conferences  will  be  held  for  enter- 
ing students  during  the  first  semester,  covering  general  laws 
of  hygiene  and  individual  health  problems,  which  will  en- 
deavor to  place  before  each  student  the  idea  of  a  well-balanced 
program  of  daily  living.  All  entering  students  are  required 
to  attend  these  lectures. 

An  examination  in  the  fundamentals  of  personal  hygiene 
will  be  given  in  the  fall  to  all  entering  students.  Those  who 
pass  this  examination  will  be  exempt  from  the  lectures  but  all 
entering  students  will  be  required  to  have  conferences  and  to 
keep  health  charts,  on  the  advice  of  the  department. 

No  credit. 
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101.     Hygiene. 

A  study  of  personal  and  community  hygiene.  This  course 
fulfills  the  requirement  of  the  West  Law  for  teaching  in  the 
Virginia  public  schools. 

Three  hours  first  semester.  Credit  three  hours.  Given  in  alternate  years. 
Not  given  in   193  8-39.  Dr.   Rice 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Two  hours  of  work  in  physical  education  are  required  of 
freshmen  and  sophomores  throughout  the  year.  At  the  time 
of  her  physical  examination,  each  student  is  given  a  health 
grade  by  the  college  physician.  Those  with  a  grade  of  A  may 
elect  their  work  in  physical  education;  those  with  a  grade  of 
B  may  elect  with  supervision  and  advice;  those  with  a  grade 
of  C  will  be  limited  in  their  choice  of  activities  and  those  with 
a  grade  of  D  must  postpone  their  work  in  physical  education 
until  their  grade  has  been  raised.  Students  needing  corrective 
or  remedial  work  are  advised  to  take  course  5  or  6  (Body 
Mechanics)  either  as  elective  or  required  work  in  physical 
education.  The  course  in  body  mechanics  may  be  required  for 
four  years,  or  work  in  addition  to  the  two  hours  a  week  may 
be  required  during  the  first  two  years,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
department. 

Special  classes  are  arranged  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of 
students  whose  physical  condition  warrants  a  modified  pro- 
gram. 

On  her  arrival  at  Sweet  Briar  each  entering  student  is  given 
a  thorough  examination  by  the  department  of  Hygiene  and 
Physcial  Education.  Examinations  are  also  given  at  the  end 
of  freshman  and  sophomore  years  and  to  members  of  the 
senior  class.  In  addition,  a  special  examination  is  required  of 
students  playing  on  hockey,  lacrosse  and  basketball  teams,  or 
taking  dancing. 
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Students  must  secure  their  costumes  for  physical  education 
work  through  the  department  and  the  Athletic  Association. 

Before  a  student  can  participate  in  riding  or  swimming  she 
must  obtain  written  permission  from  her  parent  or  guardian 
and  file  this  with  the  department.  Both  of  these  sports  are 
supervised  by  competent  persons  and  every  effort  is  made  to 
prevent  accidents. 

Required  Courses 

The  year's  program  in  Physical  Education  is  divided  into 
three  seasons — fall,  winter,  spring.  Two  hours  credit  is  given 
upon  successful  completion  of  one  year  of  required  work. 

In  special  cases  a  qualified  student  may  enroll  in  a  second  semester 
course  independently  of  the  first. 

1.  Outdoor  Sports,  Fall.     Archery,  Hockey,  Lacrosse,  Riding. 

2.  Outdoor  Sports,  Spring.  Archery,  Baseball,  Boating  and 
Canoeing,  Riding,  Tennis. 

Required  of  all  freshmen  and  other  entering  students  who  do 
not  present  credit  for  equivalent  work  from  another  institu- 
tion. 

Two  periods  throughout  the  fall  and  spring.  Credit  two-thirds  hour  each. 
Miss  Rogers,  Miss  Staael,  Miss  Davis,  Miss  King 

3.  Outdoor  Sports,  Fall.   Archery,  Hockey,  Lacrosse,  Riding. 

4.  Outdoor  Sports,  Spring.  Archery,  Baseball,  Boating  and 
Canoeing,  Riding,  Tennis. 

Required  of  all  sophomores. 

'Prerequisite:  Courses  1  and  2  or  their  equivalents.  These  courses  must  be 
taken  immediately  following  the  completion  of  course  1-2.  Two  periods 
throughout  the  fall  and  spring.  Credit  two-thirds  hour  each. 

Miss  Rogers,  Miss  Staael,  Miss  Davis,  Miss  King 
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Winter  Activities 
The  following  courses  are  offered  during  the  winter: 

5.  Body  Mechanics.     Freshmen. 

6.  Body  Mechanics.     Sophomores. 

Individual  and  class  work  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
students  having  postural  or  other  defects  which  may  be  cor- 
rected, or  of  students  who  are  unfit  for  the  more  strenuous 
work  of  courses  7,  8,  9,  10,   11,  12. 

Courses  5  and  6  may  be  required  for  four  years,  or  work 
in  addition  to  the  two  hours  a  week  may  be  required  during 
the  first  two  years,  at  the  discretion  of  the  department,  but 
not  more  than  four  hours  credit  may  be  received  for  work  in 
physical  education.  Miss  Davis 

7.  Basketball.     Freshmen. 

8.  Basketball.     Sophomores. 

Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores  with  a  health   grade 
of  B.  Miss  Rogers,  Miss  Davis,  Miss  King 

9.  Dancing.     Freshmen. 

10.  Dancing.     Sophomores. 

Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores  with  a  health   grade 
of   B.  Miss  Staael 

11.  Gymnastics. 

Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores  with  a  health   grade 

of  B. 

Danish  exercises,  apparatus,  games.  Miss  King 

12.  Games.     Badminton,  Deck  Tennis  and  Volleyball. 
Open  to  students  with  a  grade  of  B  or  to  those  with  a 
grade  of  C  on  advice  of  the  college  physician. 

Miss  Rogers,  Miss  King 
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13.  Dancing.     Spring  term. 

Open  to  students  who  have  done  work  of  high  quality  in 
dancing.  Miss  Staael 

Elective  "Work 

Archery,  Badminton,  Baseball,  Basketball,  Boating  and 
Canoeing,  Dancing,  Deck  Tennis,  Gymnastics,  Hockey,  La- 
crosse, Riding,  Tennis.  In  addition  to  the  required  work  the 
above  activities  may  be  elected  by  students  whose  physical 
condition  warrants  their  participation. 

Hiking,  Squash  Racquets,  Tap  Dancing,  Swimming.  In- 
struction and  leadership  are  given  by  the  student  heads  and 
members  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education  in  the 
above  mentioned  activities. 

No  credit. 

Dancing.  The  Sweet  Briar  Dance  Groups  offer  an  oppor- 
tunity for  advanced  work  in  dancing  to  those  of  sufficient 
interest  and  ability.  Members  of  the  Dance  Groups  do  their 
own  choreography  and  present  to  the  community  demonstra- 
tions in  dance  technique  and  programs  of  dances  from  time 
to  time  during  the  year. 

Dance  Recitals,  Lake  Day,  Sweet  Briar  Horse  Show,  Fox 
Hunts,  Drag  Hunts,  Local  Horse  Shows,  Tournament  and 
Match  Games,  all  conducted  by  the  Athletic  Association  and 
the  Department  of  Physical  Education,  offer  an  opportunity 
for  demonstration  and  exhibition  as  well  as  participation,  in 
the  above  activities. 

ITALIAN 
(See  Modern  Languages) 
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MATHEMATICS 

Professor  Morenus  Dr.  Cole 

A  student  who  elects  Mathematics  as  her  major  subject 
must  complete  thirty-six  hours  in  Mathematics  and  related 
subjects,  twenty-four  hours  of  which  must  be  in  advanced 
courses  in  the  department.  Mathematics  105,  106,  207-208 
must  be  included  and  either  311-312  or  313-314  must  be 
taken  in  the  senior  year.  The  remaining  twelve  hours  may 
be  elected  in  Chemistry,  Economics,  Music,  Philosophy,  or 
Physics.  Courses  taken  to  meet  the  general  requirements  for 
the  degree  may  not  be  counted  in  the  major  subject  require- 
ments. 

1.  Plane  Trigonometry. 

Three  hours  first  semester.  Credit  three  hours. 

Dr.  Morenus,  Dr.  Cole 

2.  Solid  Geometry. 

Three   hours   second   semester.   Credit  three  hours. 

Dr.  Morenus,  Dr.  Cole 


3.     Algebra. 

Topics  including  permutations  and  combinations,  probability, 
undetermined  coefficients,  the  binomial  theorem  for  fractional 
and  negative  exponents,  the  theory  of  logarithms,  determin- 
ants, complex  numbers,  elementary  theory  of  equations. 

For  freshmen  who  have  entrance  credit  for  Trigonometry.  Three  hours 
first   semester.  Credit   three  hours.  Dr.   Cole 
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6.     College  Geometry. 

A  synthetic  treatment  of  some  of  the  topics  of  modern 
geometry,  including  similar  figures,  triangles,  circles,  the  nine- 
point  circle,  harmonic  section,  inversion. 

For  freshmen  who  have  entrance  credit  for  Solid  Geometry.  Three  hours 
second  semester.   Credit  three  hours.  Not  given  in   1938-39. 

Dr.  Morenus 

8.     Introduction  to  Analysis. 

Some  principles  of  Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  1  or  3  or  the  equivalent.  Three  hours  second 
semester.      Credit  three  hours.  Dr.   Cole 


11-12.     Elementary  Mathematical  Analysis. 

A  unified  course  combining  some  of  the  ideas  of  Trigonome- 
try, Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus. 

For  freshmen  who  have  entrance  credit  for  Trigonometry  and  Solid  Geom- 
etry. Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  six  hours.  Not  given 
in  1938-39.  Dr.  Cole 


21,  22.     Mathematical  Ideas. 

A  survey  of  the  origins,  development  and  power  of  Mathe- 
matics. 

Open  to  all  classes.  Course  21  is  prerequisite  to  course  22.  Three  hours 
lecture  or  recitation  and  two  two-hour  practice  periods.  Credit  three 
hours  each  semester.  Dr.  Morenus 


105,   106.     Analytic  Geometry. 

First  semester:  rectangular  co-ordinates  in  a  plane,  the  straight 
line    and    the    conies.     Second    semester:    polar    co-ordinates, 
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transcendental  curves,  parametric  equations  and  an  introduc- 
tion to  solid  analytic  geometry. 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  1  and  2  or  their  equivalents.  Course  105  is 
prerequisite  for  106.  Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  three  hours 
each  semester.  Dr.  Morenus 


116.     Descriptive  Astronomy. 

Prerequisites:   Mathematics    1    and   2.   Three  hours  second  semester.     Credit 
three  hours.      Given  when  desired  by  a  sufficient  number  of  students. 

Dr.  Morenus 


207-208.     Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics   1,  2  and  105,  106.  Three  hours  throughout  the 
year.  Credit  six  hours.  Dr.  Morenus 

209-210.     Projective  Geometry. 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  1,  2  and  10  5,   106.  Three  hours  throughout  the 
year.  Credit  six  hours.  Given  when  major  students  desire  it.        Dr.  Cole 


311-312.     Differential  Equations. 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  1,  2,  105,  106  and  207-208.  Three  hours  for 
one  semester  or  two  semesters  with  corresponding  credit.  Given  for  major 
students.  Dr.  Cole 


313.     Analytic  Mechanics. 
Statics. 

Prerequisites:   Mathematics   1,   2   and    10  5,   106.   Three  hours  first  semester. 
Credit  three  hours.  Given  for  major   students.  Dr.  Morenus 
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314.     Analytic  Mechanics. 
Kinematics  and  Kinetics. 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  1,  2,  105,  106  and  313.  Three  hours  second 
semester.  Credit  three  hours.  Course  207-208  must  precede  or  be  taken 
parallel  with   314.   Given   for   major   students.  Dr.   Morenus 

MODERN  LANGUAGES 

Professor  Worthington  Associate  Professor  Barker 

Assistant  Professor  Johnson  Assistant  Professor  Mangiafico 

Miss  Huber  Mr.   Rossetti 

Miss  Buckham 

A  student  who  elects  French  as  her  major  subject  must 
have  taken  either  27-28  or  29-30  as  a  prerequisite.  A  major 
consists  of  thirty-six  hours,  of  which  twenty  must  be  in 
French  including  121-122,  215-216,  217-218  and  221-222. 
The  remaining  sixteen  hours  may  be  taken  in  French,  or,  with 
the  approval  of  the  department,  in  English,  German,  Greek, 
Italian,  Latin,  or  Spanish.  History  123,  124  and  Philosophy 
211  or  212  are  also  suggested  as  allied  subjects. 

A  student  who  elects  Romance  Languages  as  her  major  sub- 
ject must  complete  thirty-six  hours  in  French,  Spanish,  and 
Italian.  If  she  concentrates  in  Spanish,  she  is  required  to  take: 
Spanish  7-8,  101-102,  121-122,  French  121-122,  and  Italian 
7-8;  if  she  concentrates  in  Italian  she  is  required  to  take: 
Italian  7-8,  105,  106,  121-122,  French  121-122,  and  Spanish 
7-8.  Courses  taken  to  meet  the  general  requirements  for  the 
degree  may  not  be  counted  in  the  major  subject  requirements. 

FRENCH 

1-2.     Elementary  French. 

A  study  of  the  elements  of  grammar,  with  oral  and  written 
exercises,  and  of  elementary  phonetics.   Reading  is  begun  early 
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in  the  year  and  increasingly  emphasized.    Practice  in  speaking 
and  writing  French. 

For  beginners.  Three  hours  throughout  the  year.   Credit  six  hours. 

Mr.  Rossetti 


3-4.     Intermediate  French. 

A  careful  review  of  grammar,  drill  in  phonetics,  and  practice 
in  speaking  and  writing  French.  Intended  to  give  a  reading 
knowledge  of  French  of  moderate  difficulty. 

Prerequisites:  French  1-2  or  two  units  at  entrance.  Three  hours  through- 
out the  year.  Credit  six  hours.  Mr.  Worthington,  Miss  Buckham 


27-28.     Survey  of  French  Literature. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  French  literature  from  the 
beginning  to  the  twentieth  century.    Conducted  in  French. 

Prerequisites:  French  3-4  or  three  units  at  entrance.  Three  hours  through- 
out the  year.  Credit  six  hours.  Mme.  Johnson 

29-30.  French  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. 

A  survey  of  nineteenth  century  prose  and  poetry,  beginning 
with  a  study  of  Rousseau  and  the  eighteenth  century  origins 
of  Romanticism.  First  semester:  romantic  poetry,  novel, 
drama.  Second  semester:  the  realistic  and  symbolistic  move- 
ments in  poetry,  the  novel,  and  the  theater.  Conducted  mainly 
in  English,  but  French  is  used  increasingly  during  the  year. 
Practice  in  the  writing  of  French. 

Prerequisites:  Three  units  at  entrance,  or  French  3-4.  Three  hours 
throughout   the  year.   Credit  six  hours.  Mr.  Barker,  Miss  Buckham 
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31-32.     Elementary  French  Conversation. 

Exercises  in  oral  and  written  French. 

Admission    by    permission   of    the    instructor.    Two   hours    throughout    the 

year.  Credit  two  hours.  Mme.   Johnson 

121-122.  French  Literature  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century. 

Selections  from  the  chief  authors,  both  in  prose  and  in  verse, 
carefully  studied.    Lectures  and  reports. 

Prerequisite:  French  27-28  or  29-30.  Three  hours  throughout  the  year. 
Credit  six  hours.  Mr.  Worthington 

123-124.     The  French  Short  Story. 

Reading  and  critical  study  of  representative  stories. 

Prerequisite:  French  3-4.  One  hour  throughout  the  year.  Credit  two  hours. 

Mr.  Worthington 

131-132.     French  Conversation  and  Composition. 

Exercises  in  written  and  oral  French.  Dictation;  reading  with 
correction  of  pronunciation;  discussion  of  grammatical  diffi- 
culties; explanation  of  various  aspects  of  French  civilization, 
history,  and  literature. 

Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Recommended  to  sophomores, 
particularly  those  considering  the  possibility  of  the  junior  year  in  France. 
Two  hours  throughout  the  year.   Credit  four  hours.  Mme.  Johnson 

13  5-136.     French  Drama  since  1830. 

A  study  of  representative  French  dramas  in  which  the  first 
semester  is  devoted  to  the  nineteenth  century,  the  second 
semester  to  the  twentieth  century. 

Prerequisite:  French  27-28  or  French  29-30.  Two  hours  throughout  the 
year.      Credit   four  hours.  Mr.   Barker 
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215-216.     Syntax  and  Composition. 

A  study  of  the  parts  of  speech,  word  order,  tense  sequence, 
and  idiomatic  usages  in  modern  French,  preceded  by  a  survey 
of  the  origins  of  the  French  language.  Practice  in  advanced 
prose  composition. 

Required  of  students  majoring  in  French.  Open  to  qualified  sophomores  by 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Prerequisite:  French  27-28  or  29-30.  Two 
hours   throughout   the   year.   Credit   four   hours.  Mr.   Barker 

217-218.     Phonetics. 

A  study  of  the  sounds,  the  stress  groups,  and  the  intonations 
in  modern  spoken  French.  Exercises  on  various  types  of  prose 
and  poetry  are  prepared  with  the  aid  of  the  phonograph. 

Prerequisite:  French  27-28  or  29-30.  Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 
Credit  four   hours.  Mr.    Worthington 


221-222.  French  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century. 

With  emphasis  on  the  development  of  liberal  thought  in  the 
works  of  Bayle,  Fontenelle,  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Diderot 
and  Rousseau.    Conducted  mainly  in  French. 

Prerequisite:  French  121-122  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Two  hours 
throughout   the   year.    Credit    four    hours.  Mr.   Barker 


22  5-226.     French  Literature  from  1870  to  the  Present 
Time. 

Open  to  seniors  and  juniors  with  permission  of  the  instructor.     Two  hours 
throughout   the  year.    Credit    four    hours.  Mme.   Johnson 
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227-228.  French  Lyric  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century. 

A  study  of  representative  poets.  Reading  and  interpretation 
of  lyrics  selected  from  Chenier,  Lamartine,  Vigny,  Hugo, 
Musset,  Gautier,  Leconte  de  Lisle,  Sully,  Prudhomme,  Heredia, 
Baudelaire,  Verlaine,  Mallarme,  and  Rimbaud.  Reading,  lec- 
tures, and  reports. 

Prerequisite:  French  121-122.  Two  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit 
four  hours.  Mr.  Worthington 

231-232.     Advanced  French  Conversation. 

A  course  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  idiomatic 
French.  Assigned  topics  are  discussed  in  the  classroom.  Week- 
ly composition,  in  the  form  of  an  essay,  is  required  of  each 
student.  Occasionally  an  English  short  story  is  translated  into 
French. 

Prerequisite:  French  131-132  or  premission  of  the  instructor.  Two  hours 
throughout   the  year.      Credit  two  hours.      Not  given  in   193  8-39. 

Mme.  Johnson 

301-302.     The  Realistic  Method  of  Honore  de  Balzac. 

A  seminar  course  open  to  specially  qualified  students  by  per- 
mission of  the  instructor. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  four  hours.  Given  whenever 
there  is  sufficient  demand.  Mr.  Worthington 

GERMAN 

1-2.     Elementary  German. 

The  fundamentals  of  German  grammar,  dictation,  composi- 
tion, written  translation  and  drill  exercises;  drill  in  pronuncia- 
tion; reading  of  short  stories  by  modern  writers  and  of  sim- 
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pie  German  poetry.  As  far  as  practical,  German  is  the  language 
employed  in  the  classroom. 

For  beginners.    Three  hours  throughout  the  year.    Credit  six  hours. 

Miss  Huber 

3-4.     Intermediate  German. 

Short  review  of  grammar,  dictation,  theme  writing.  Inten- 
sive reading  and  study  of  representative  German  authors,  em- 
phasizing the  drama  and  "Novelle"  of  the  classical  and  modern 
period.    The  spoken  language  is  stressed. 

Prerequisite:  German  1-2  or  two  units  at  entrance.  Three  hours  through- 
out the  year.    Credit  six  hours.  Miss  Huber 

27-2  8.     Survey  of  German  Literature. 

A  survey  of  German  literature  from  its  beginnings  to  the 
present  day.  Readings  and  discussions  of  representative  works 
of  various  periods  with  special  emphasis  upon  Lessing,  Goethe, 
and  Schiller.    Conducted  in  German. 

Prerequisite:  German  3-4  or  three  units  at  entrance.  Three  hours  through- 
out the  year.    Credit  six  hours.    Given  in  1938-39.  Miss  Huber 

103-104.     Scientific  German. 

A  reading  course  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  use  Ger- 
man as  a  tool  for  work  in  Science,  Fine  Arts,  Philosophy,  His- 
tory and  Economics. 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors  and  on  permission  of  the  in- 
structor to  freshmen  who  are  qualified.  One  hour  throughout  the  year. 
Credit  two  hours.    Not  given  in  1938-39.  Miss  Huber 

123.     The  German   "Novelle". 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  the  "Novelle"  by  lectures, 
reading,  discussion  and  theme  writing.    Conducted  in  German. 
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A  study  is  made  of  selections  from  Eichendorff,  Grillparzer, 
Morike,  Heyse,  Storm,  C.  F.  Meyer,  G.  Keller,  G.  Hauptmann, 
Thomas  Mann. 

'Prerequisite:  German  3-4  or  three  units  at  entrance.  Open  to  sophomores, 
juniors  and  seniors  and,  by  permission  of  the  instructor,  to  freshmen.  Two 
hours  first  semester.       Credit  two  hours.  Miss  Huber 


129.     The  German  Lyric. 

Wolfram   von   Eschenbach,   and   the   Lyric    after   Goethe   to 
Nietzsche. 

Prerequisite:    German    3-4   or    three   units    at   entrance.      Two    hours    first 
semester.     Credit  two  hours.     Not  given  in   193  8-39.  Miss  Huber 


13  0.     Goethe. 

Goethe's  Faust,  Part  I,  and  Goethe's  lyrics  in  connection  with 
his  life. 

Prerequisite:    German   3-4   or   three   units   at   entrance.    Two   hours   second 
semester.    Credit  two  hours.  Miss  Huber 


131-132.  Intermediate  German  Conversation  and 
Composition. 

Spoken  and  written  exercises,  with  special  attention  to  idioms, 
on  subjects  connected  with  modern  Germany,  its  life,  customs 
and  institutions.  Discussion  and  criticism  of  modern  German 
literature.  Topics  for  study  selected  according  to  the  needs 
of  the  students. 

Prerequisite:  German  1-2  or  3-4.  One  hour  throughout  the  year.  Credit 
two  hours.  Miss  Huber 
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231,  232.  Advanced  German  Conversation  and  Com- 
position. 

Discussion  and  criticism  of  modern  German  literature.  Special 
topics  for  study  selected  according  to  the  needs  of  the  students 
in  the  effort  to  round  out  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
field. 

Prerequisite:  German  123,  130  or  131-132.  Two  hours  throughout  the 
year.    Credit  four  hours.  Miss  Huber 

ITALIAN 

1-2.     Elementary  Italian. 

A  course  designed  to  enable  the  student  to  understand  spoken 
and  written  Italian  of  average  difficulty.  Special  emphasis  is 
laid  on  the  spoken  language  during  the  second  semester. 

For  beginners.    Three  hours  throughout  the  year.    Credit  six  hours. 

Mr.  Rossetti 

7-8.     Introduction  to  Italian  Literature. 

The  course  includes:  grammar  review,  practice  in  speaking 
and  writing  Italian;  outline  of  the  history  of  Italian  literature 
with  reference  to  its  relation  to  the  literatures  of  other  coun- 
tries; and  reading  of  selected  passages  from  representative 
Italian  authors,  especially  those  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Prerequisite:  Italian  1-2  or  two  units  at  entrance.  Three  hours  throughout 
the  year.    Credit  six  hours.  Mr.  Rossetti 

105.     Dante. 

A  study  of  Dante  and  his  contemporaries  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  Divina  Commedia.  Readings,  discussions  and 
reports. 

Prerequisite:  Italian  7-8  or  its  equivalent.  Three  hours  first  semester. 
Credit  three  hours.    Given  whenever  there  is  sufficient  demand. 

Mr.  Rossetti 
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106.  Italian  Literature  of  the  Fourteenth  Cen- 
tury. 

A  study  of  the  literature  of  the  period  with  special  emphasis 
on  Petrarca's  Canzoniere  and  Boccaccio's  Decamerone. 

Prerequisite:  Italian  7-8  or  its  equivalent.  Three  hours  second  semester. 
Credit  three  hours.    Given  whenever  there  is  sufficient  demand. 

Mr.  Rossetti 

121-122.     Italian  Literature  of  the  Renaissance. 

A  study  of  Italian  literature  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  and  its  relationship  to  other  literatures.  Lectures, 
readings  and  discussions. 

Prerequisite:  Italian  7-8  or  its  equivalent.  Three  hours  throughout  the 
year.    Credit  six  hours.    Given  whenever  there  is  sufficient  demand. 

Mr.  Mangiafico 

Tutorial  work  in  Italian  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  in  In- 
terdepartmental or  Romance  Language  majors  may  be  ar- 
ranged. 


SPANISH 

1-2.     Elementary  Spanish. 

A  course  designed  to  enable  the  student  to  understand  spoken 
and  written  Spanish  of  average  difficulty.  Special  emphasis  is 
laid  on  the  spoken  language  during  the  second  semester. 

For  beginners.    Three  hours  throughout  the  year.    Credit  six  hours. 

Mr.  Mangiafico,  Miss  Buckham 

7-8.     Introduction  to  Spanish  Literature. 

The  course  includes:  grammar  review,  vocabulary,  prose  com- 
position; outline  of  the  history  of  Spanish  literature  with  ref- 
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erences  to  its  relation  to  the  literatures  of  other  countries; 
and  reading  of  selected  passages  from  representative  Spanish 
authors. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  1-2  or  two  units  at  entrance.  Three  hours  through- 
out the  year.    Credit  six  hours.  Mr.   Mangiafico 

101-102.  Spanish  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  literary  currents  from  Moratin 
to  Benavente.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  lyric 
poetry  and  the  novela  de  costumbres. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  7-8  or  its  equivalent.  Three  hours  throughout  the 
year.    Credit  six  hours.   Given  in   alternate  years.    Not  given  in   1938-39. 

Mr.  Mangiafico 

121-122.     Spanish  Literature  of  the  Golden  Age. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  Spanish  literary  genres  during 
the  Kcnachniento  and  the  Sigh  de  Oro.  Reading  of  master- 
pieces of  the  period  with  intensive  study  of  selected  passages 
according  to  the  explication  de  textos  method. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  7-8.  Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  six 
hours.    Given  in  alternate  years.    Given  in  193  8-39.  Mr.  Mangiafico 

201-202.     Contemporary  Spanish  Literature. 

A  study  of  Spanish  literature  since  1898.  Special  emphasis 
will  be  laid  on  the  essay  and  the  drama. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  7-8.  Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  six 
hours.    Not  given  in  193  8-39.  Mr.  Mangiafico 

Tutorial  work  in  Spanish  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  in  In- 
terdepartmental or  Romance  Language  majors  may  be  ar- 
ranged. 
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MUSIC 

Professor  Finch  Assistant  Professor  Weaver 

Assistant   Professor   Zechiel  Miss  Umbreit 

A  student  who  elects  music  as  her  major  subject  must  com- 
plete thirty  hours  within  the  department  and  six  additional 
hours  in  allied  subjects  or  within  the  department.  Art  1-2, 
Physics  106,  courses  in  English,  Mathematics  and  Modern 
Languages,  a  course  in  medieval  and  modern  history  of 
Europe,  Philosophy  101,  102  or  Psychology  101,  102,  are 
suggested  as  allied  subjects.  Courses  taken  to  meet  the  general 
requirements  for  the  degree  may  not  be  counted  in  the  major 
subject  requirements. 

THEORETICAL   COURSES 

1-2.     Elementary  Theory  and  Ear-Training. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  thorough  groundwork  in  the 
melodic,  rhythmic,  and  harmonic  elements  of  music,  and  to 
give  the  necessary  preparation  for  the  higher  theoretical  sub- 
jects. Pitch  recognition,  intervals,  scales  and  chord  construc- 
tion through  the  dominant  seventh  chords  and  inversions  are 
studied.  Melodic  and  rhythmic  dictation,  as  well  as  the  study 
of  sight-singing,  constitute  an  important  part  of  the  course. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year.    Credit  two  hours.  Mr.  Finch 

105-106.     Elementary  Counterpoint. 

The  meaning  of  key,  the  function  of  each  note  in  the  key, 
rhythmic  functions,  the  art  of  melody  writing,  the  functions 
of  diatonic  consonance  and  dissonance  in  the  combination  of 
two,  three  and  four  melodic  voices. 

Prerequisite:  Music  1-2.  Two  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  four 
hours.  Mr.   Zechiel 
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207-208.     Harmony. 

A  continuation  of  four-part  melodic  writing,  but  with  the 
emphasis  shifted  to  the  various  consonant  and  dissonant 
chords  developed  by  contrapuntal  usages  and  to  their  further 
amplification  by  more  modern  writers.  Modulation;  chrom- 
atic harmony;  altered  chords,  etc.  A  minimum  of  keyboard 
work,  in  addition  to  written  work,  will  be  required. 

Prerequisite:  Music  105-106.  Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  six 
hours.  Mr.   Zechiel 


209-210.     Keyboard  Harmony. 

A  practical  application  of  fundamental  harmonic  principles 
to  the  keyboard.  Especially  designed  for  piano  and  organ 
students. 

Prerequisite:  Music  105-106.  This  course  may  be  taken  concurrently  with 
Music  207-208.    One  hour  throughout  the  year.    Credit  two  hors. 

Mr.  Zechiel 


309-310.     Form  and  Analysis. 

A  study  first  of  the  smaller  elements  that  go  into  the  struc- 
ture of  music,  the  motif,  section,  phrase,  period,  etc.,  leading 
by  degrees  to  the  study  of  the  forms  of  musical  composition 
as  a  whole.  The  canon,  fugue,  binary  and  ternary  forms,  the 
suite,  the  rondo,  the  sonata-form,  etc.,  are  studied  in  con- 
nection with  a  detailed  analysis  of  representative  works  of 
Bach,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven  and  Brahms.  Likewise  the 
formal,  harmonic  and  contrapuntal  usages  of  these  composers 
are  analyzed. 

Prerequisite:  Music  207-208.  Two  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  four 
hours.  Mr.   Zechiel 
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311-312.     Composition. 

An  introduction  to  the  writing  of  music  in  the  smaller  instru- 
mental and  vocal  forms.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  idiom  of  the  piano,  organ,  voice  and  violin. 

Prerequisite:  207-208  and  309-310.  This  course  may  be  taken  concur- 
rently with  3  09-310.    Two  hours  throughout  the  year.    Credit  four  hours. 

Mr.  Zechiel 

COURSES   IN   THE   HISTORY   AND   APPRECIATION    OF  MUSIC 

29-30.     Music  as  a  Literature. 

A  course  designed  to  increase  the  musical  understanding  and 
taste  of  the  student  through  a  study  of  the  trends  of  musical 
development.  The  course  is  conducted  by  means  of  classroom 
lectures,  discussions  and  musical  illustrations.  No  previous 
musical  training  is  required. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year.    Credit  six  hours.  Miss  Umbreit 

121-122.  Music  from  Folk  Song  through  the  18th 
Century. 

A  study  of  folk  song  and  the  music  of  the  medieval  church, 
Troubadours,  Minnisingers  and  Maestersingers,  the  Nether- 
land  composers,  Palestrina  and  Elizabethan  music  followed  by 
a  critical  study  of  the  music  of  Bach,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mo- 
zart and  Beethoven.  The  course  traces  the  social  and  philo- 
sophic forces  which  shaped  this  music,  and  the  instruction  is 
given  by  means  of  lectures,  assigned  readings  and  examples 
discussed  in  class.  An  optional  third  hour  follows  the  course 
of  Opera  from  its  beginning  to  the  early  19th  century.  No 
previous  training  in  music  is  required  for  entrance  to  this 
course  but  a  good  general  knowledge  of  European  history  is 
desirable. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  four  hours.  An  optional  third 
hour  may  be  arranged  each  semester.  Miss  Weaver 
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221-222.     Music  of  the  19th  Century. 

A  critical  study  of  the  works  of  Schumann,  Chopin,  Berlioz, 
Brahms,  Franck  and  others  of  the  period  together  with  their 
revolutionary  and  romantic  background  in  literature  and  so- 
ciety. The  course  traces  from  the  works  of  these  composers 
the  tendency  toward  modern  music. 

Prerequisite:  Music  121-122.  Two  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  four 
hours.  Miss  Weaver 

22  5-226.     Choral  Music. 

A  study  of  choral  music  from  about  the  tenth  century  to  the 
present.  The  instruction  is  given  by  means  of  lectures,  requir- 
ed readings  and  intensive  study  of  representative  choral  works. 
One  period  weekly  is  devoted  to  the  singing  of  works  studied. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  four  hours.  Not  given  in  1938-39. 

Mr.  Finch 

321-322.     Modern  Music. 

A  course  beginning  with  a  study  of  Debussy  and  tracing  the 
tendencies  of  modern  European  and  American  music.  The 
instruction  is  given  by  means  of  a  series  of  reports  with  ex- 
amples discussed  in  class. 

Prerequisites:  Music  121-122,  221-222.  One  hour  throughout  the  year. 
Credit  two  hours.  Miss  Weaver 

APPLIED  MUSIC 

Twelve  semester  hours  credit  toward  the  degree  will  be 
given  for  applied  music  when  taken  in  conjunction  with 
courses  in  Theory  or  History  and  Appreciation  of  Music. 
Four  hours  credit  will  be  given  for  the  satisfactory  completion 
of  any  of  the  courses  in  Applied  Music  (except  Voice  I,  and 
the  first  semester  of  Organ  I)    if  taken  in  connection  with 
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courses   in   Theory   or   History    and   Appreciation   of   Music, 
otherwise  no  credit  will  be  given. 

To  become  a  candidate  for  credit  in  piano,  a  student  must 
pass  an  examination  at  entrance.  This  examination  requires 
the  student  to  play  with  due  regard  to  the  musical  content, 
a  Bach  Two-Part  Invention;  an  Allegro  from  a  classic  sonata; 
and  one  composition  of  the  candidate's  selection.  Equivalents 
of  the  above  mentioned  pieces  may  be  offered  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  music  faculty.  Non-credit  students  are  accept- 
ed by  permission  of  the  department. 

To  become  a  candidate  for  credit  in  organ,  a  student  must 
be  able  to  pass  the  entrance  requirements  for  piano,  and  in 
addition  must  have  received  the  equivalent  of  the  work  cov- 
ered in  one  semester  of  Organ  I  or  have  received  college  credit 
for  piano  study. 

To  become  a  candidate  for  credit  in  voice  a  student  must 
have  satisfactorily  completed  the  work  outlined  in  Voice  1-2. 

Entrance  requirements  in  violin  include  above  all  good  in- 
tonation; also  bowing  facility,  and  an  average  degree  of  nat- 
ural aptitude  for  the  instrument.  A  student  must  be  able  to 
play  satisfactorily  major  and  minor  scales,  the  Mazas  Studies 
and  such  pieces  as  the  Schubert  Sonatinas,  op.  137  and  the 
Gluck  Melody. 

Students  whose  preparation  does  not  conform  to  the  en- 
trance requirements  for  college  credit  will  be  accepted  in  the 
department,  but  their  work  will  not  be  counted  towards  a 
degree. 

All  music  students  are  advised  to  elect  Physics  106,  Vibra- 
tory Motion  and  Sound,  and  to  acquire  a  reading  knowledge 
of  German,  French  and  Italian. 
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PIANO 

Miss  Weaver  Mr.  Zechiel  Miss  Umbreit 

Since  all  instruction  in  piano  is  individual,  the  choice  of 
material  to  be  studied  is  left  to  the  instructor  who  selects 
from  the  standard  literature  of  the  instrument,  representative 
works  suited  to  the  musical  and  technical  needs  of  each  indi- 
vidual student.  This  selection  is  made  with  a  care  to  keep  the 
student's  work  properly  progressive  and  to  insure  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  various  periods  of  classic  music — from  Bach, 
Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  through  Brahms  .and  Schu- 
mann down  to  Debussy  and  the  more  modern  writers. 

Twelve  semester   hours  is  the  maximum  credit   toward  the  degree  allowed 
for  piano  study. 

ORGAN 

Mr.  Finch 

Organ  1-2.  A  course  which  includes  the  study  of  the 
manipulation  of  the  manuals  and  pedals.  The  School  of  Organ 
Playing  by  Edward  Shippen  Barnes  will  be  used.  The  Chorale 
Preludes  and  the  lesser  preludes  and  fugues  by  Bach  will  be 
studied. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 

Organ  103-104.  The  more  advanced  works  of  Bach  will 
be  studied.  The  Mendelssohn  sonatas  and  suitable  modern 
pieces  will  be  used. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 

VOICE 

Mr.  Finch 

Voice  1-2.  A  course  which  includes  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  voice  production,  embracing  correct  breathing,  voice 
placing  and  development  of  resonance,  enunciation  and  die- 
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tion.  Vocalises  by  Sieber,  Concone  and  Vaccai  are  used.  Easy 
songs  in  Italian  and  English  are  adapted  to  the  needs  and  de- 
velopment of  the  individual  student.  Open  to  those  students 
who  show  evidence  of  a  promising  voice  and  a  well-trained 
ear. 

Voice  103-104.  A  continuation  of  the  work  established  in 
Voice  1-2.  Special  attention  is  given  to  building  an  Italian, 
German,  French  and  English  repertoire. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 

Voice  203  and  204  will  be  given  when  required.  Advanced 
vocal  students  are  expected  to  play  simple  piano  accompani- 
ments and  to  have  had  at  least  one  year  of  Italian,  German 
and  French. 

CHOIR  AND  GLEE  CLUB 

Special  attention  is  given  to  group  singing,  which  is  di- 
rected by  Mr.  Finch.  The  Choir  and  Glee  Club  besides  offer- 
ing students  instruction  and  experience  in  group  singing,  pro- 
vide a  means  of  enjoyment  in  the  performance  of  choral  mu- 
sic representing  a  wide  range  in  styles  and  periods.  Programs 
are  prepared  for  public  performances.  Election  to  the  choir 
is  regarded  as  a  distinction.  The  choir  sings  at  the  regular 
Sunday  services  and  at  special  musical  services  given  at  Christ- 
mas, Easter,  and  on  Baccalaureate  Sunday. 

For  students  who  wish  to  study  the  violin,  arrangements 
can  be  made  with  Mrs.  Archer  Summerson  in  Lynchburg. 
Students  who  play  orchestral  instruments  may  join  the  Lynch- 
burg Sinfonietta  which  is  directed  by  Mrs.  Summerson.  This 
offers  experience  and  enjoyment  in  group  playing  as  well  as 
an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  wide  field  of 
music  literature  written  for  various  smaller  combinations  of 
instruments.  Incoming  students  are  urged  to  bring  their  own 
instruments  and  become  members  of  this  group. 
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PHILOSOPHY,  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  EDUCATION 

Professor  Crawford""  Associate  Professor  Mull 

Assistant  Professor   Moller  Mr.   Mallett** 

A  student  who  elects  Philosophy  or  Psychology  as  her  major 
subject  must  complete  thirty-six  hours  in  Philosophy,  Psy- 
chology and  Education,  and  related  subjects,  of  which  twen- 
ty-four hours  must  be  taken  within  the  department.  The  re- 
maining twelve  hours  may  be  elected  in  Art,  Biology,  Chem- 
istry, English,  French,  German,  Government,  Greek,  History, 
Latin,  Mathematics,  Physiology,  Physics,  Religion  or  Sociology 
after  consultation  with  the  head  of  the  department.  Courses 
taken  to  meet  the  general  requirements  for  the  degree  may  not 
be  counted  in  the  major  subject  requirements. 

PHILOSOPHY 

1,  2.     Introduction  to  Philosophical  Thinking. 

A  course  designed  especially  for  freshmen.  The  practical  ap- 
plication of  philosophical  principles  to  problems  of  everyday 
living.  Detection  of  simple  logical  fallacies.  Practice  in  dis- 
cussing problems  and  following  them  through  to  their  logical 
conclusions.  Principles  of  mental  health,  including  laws  of 
learning,  habit  formation,  human  relations,  appreciation  of 
values,  etc. 

Open  only  to  freshmen.  Three  hours  each  semester.  Credit  three  hours 
each  semester.  Either  semester  may  be  elected  independently.  This  course 
may  not  be  counted  toward  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  Group  III. 

Dr.  Crawford,  Dr.  Mull,    Dr.  Moller,  Mr.  Mallett 

*  On  sabbatical  leave  first  semester  1937-38. 
**  First  semester    1937-3  8. 
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101,  102.     History  of  Philosophy. 

An  historical  survey  from  the  beginning  of  philosophic  specu- 
lation among  the  Ancient  Greeks  to  modern  times. 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors.  Three  hours  throughout  the 
year.  Credit  three  hours  each  semester.  Course  102  may  be  elected  inde- 
pendently of  course  101  only  by  special  permission  of  the  department. 

Dr.  Crawford,  Mr.  Mallett 

103,  104.     Problems  of  Philosophy. 

A  course  designed  as  a  supplement  to  Philosophy  101,   102. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  or  are  taking  Philosophy  101,  102,  or 
its  equivalent.  Reading  and  discussion  one  hour  throughout  the  year. 
Credit  one  hour  each  semester.  Course  104  may  be  elected  independently 
of  course   103   only  by  special  permission  of  the  department. 

Dr.   Crawford 

119  or  120.     Logic. 

A  study  of  the  laws  of  thought  as  applicable  to  experience, 
and  of  the  nature  and  development  of  the  thinking  process, 
including  both  deductive  and  inductive  processes  of  reason- 
ing. 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors.  Three  hours  either  semester. 
Credit  three  hours.  This  course  will  be  offered  only  when  desired  by  a 
sufficient  number  of  students.  Dr.   Crawford 

207,  208.     Types  of  Metaphysical  Theory. 

A  course  designed  for  advanced  students  in  philosophy,  to  in- 
clude a  study  of  the  typical  tendencies  of  thought,  as  they 
have  found  expression  in  the  philosophical  theories  of  the  past 
and  present. 

'Prerequisite:  Philosophy  101,  102,  or  its  equivalent.  Three  hours  through- 
out the  year.  Credit  three  hours  each  semester.  Course  208  may  be  elected 
independently  of  course  207  only  by  special  permission  of  the  department. 

Dr.  Crawford,  Mr.  Mallett 
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211  or  212.     Philosophy  of  the  Enlightenment. 

A  course  dealing  primarily  with  the  philosophy  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  with  special  reference  to  the  work  of  Locke, 
Berkeley,  Hume,  Leibniz,  Rousseau  and  Kant  and  their  in- 
fluence in  England,  France  and  Germany. 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  101,  or  its  equivalent,  and  permission  of  the  de- 
partment. Three  hours  either  semester.  Credit  three  hours.  This  course 
will  be  offered  only  when  desired  by  a  sufficient  number  of  students. 

Dr.  Crawford,  Mr.  Mallett 

223.  Ethics. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  human  conduct,  as  formulated 
by  great  thinkers  of  the  past,  with  special  reference  to  indi- 
vidual and  social  problems  of  our  own  day. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Three  hours  first  semester.  Credit  three 
hours.  Dr.  Crawford,  Mr.  Mallett 

224.  Social  and  Political  Ethics. 

An  historical  survey  of  the  philosophical  theory  of  the  State. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Designed  primarily  for  those  who  have  com- 
pleted Philosophy  223.  Three  hours  second  semester.  Credit  three  hours. 
This  course  will  be  offered  only  when  desired  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
students.  Dr.  Crawford 

PSYCHOLOGY 

101,    102.     Elementary  Psychology. 

First  semester:  an  introductory  survey  of  the  general  prob- 
lems of  psychology. 

Second  semester:  a  discussion  of  the  more  significant  prob- 
lems of  psychology  in  their  historical  development. 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors.  Three  hours  throughout  the  year. 
Credit  three  hours  each  semester.  Course  102  may  be  elected  independently 
of  course  101  only  by  special  permission  of  the  department. 

Dr.  Mull  and  Dr.  Moller 
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103  or  104.     Experimental  Psychology. 

An  introductory  course  in  laboratory  technique  and  experi- 
ment, including  collateral  reading,  discussion  and  reports. 
Students  must  arrange  to  work  in  pairs. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  or  are  taking  Psychology  101,  102,  or 
its  equivalent.  One,  two  or  three  two-hour  laboratory  periods  either 
semester.    Credit  one,  two  or  three  hours.  Dr.  Mull  and  Dr.  Moller 

203  or  204.     Advanced  Experimental  Psychology. 

An  intensive  experimental  study  of  psychological  problems 
selected  to  meet  the  special  interests  of  the  student.  Develop- 
ment of  research  technique  through  discussion,  reports,  and 
reading  in  the  fields  selected  for  experimental  study. 

Open  to  specially  qualified  students  by  permission  of  the  department.  One, 
two,  or  three  two-hour  laboratory  periods  either  semester.  Credit  one, 
two  or  three  hours.  Dr.  Moller 


205.     Genetic  Psychology. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  behavior  and  capacities  in 
animals  and  children  in  relation  to  the  psychology  of  the 
human  adult. 

Open  to  students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  Psychology  101,  102, 
or  its  equivalent,  after  consultation  with  the  head  of  the  department. 
Three  hours  first  semester.  Credit  three  hours.     Dr.  Mull  or  Dr.  Moller 


206.     Modern  Psychological  Theories. 

A  critical  discussion  of  contemporary  schools  of  psychology, 
especially  in  the  light  of  experimental  work. 

Open  to  students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  Psychology  101,  102, 
or  its  equivalent,  after  consultation  with  the  head  of  the  department.  Three 
hours  second  semester.  Credit  three  hours.  Dr.  Mull  or  Dr.   Moller 
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209  or  210.     Abnormal  Psychology. 

A  study  of  the  more  or  less  persistent  departures  from  the 
normal  manner  of  thinking,  acting,  feeling,  etc.  So  far  as 
possible,  the  organic  bases  as  well  as  the  environmental  factors 
contributing  to  the  various  syndromes  will  be  indicated  and 
discussed.  The  course  will  endeavor  to  create  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  those  whose  mental  organ- 
ization is  not  that  of  the  normal  human  being. 

Prerequisites:  Psychology  101  and  permission  of  the  department.  Three 
hours  either  semester.    Credit  three  hours.  Dr.  Moller 

221,  222.     Social  Psychology. 

First  semester:  A  survey  of  the  fundamental  psychological 
factors  in  the  evolution  of  human  society;  their  origin  in  ani- 
mal societies,  manifestation  in  typical  human  groups,  and  ex- 
pression in  language,  religion,  and  the  arts. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  101.  The  same  course  as  Sociology  221,  222. 
Three  hours  first  semester.    Credit  three  hours.  Dr.   Mull 

Second  semester:  A  course  showing  how  personality  is  de- 
veloped through  social  situations.  Social  attitudes  and  their 
relation  to  leadership,  tradition,  current  opinion,  prejudice, 
and  propaganda.  Factors  determining  the  social  adaptation  of 
individuals  and   groups. 

Prerequisites:  Psychology  101  and  Sociology  101-102,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Three  hours  second  semester.  Credit  three  hours.         Dr.  Beard 


EDUCATION 

The  courses  offered  in  Education  are  designed  primarily  to 
be  of  general  interest  to  all  students,  not  merely  to  those  who 
expect    to   teach.     Whenever   possible,    other   more    technical 
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courses  may  be  offered.  Students  who  intend  to  teach  are 
urged  to  consult  with  the  head  of  the  department. 

201.  History  of  Education. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  development  of  educational  theory  and 
practice. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Three  hours  first  semester.  Credit  three 
hours.  Dr.  Crawford  or  Dr.  Mull 

202.  Principles  of  Education. 

A  review  of  educational  ideals  and  values,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  the  curriculum,  to  the  problems  of  administration  and 
to  the  relation  of  the  school  and  society. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Three  hours  second  semester.  Credit  three 
hours.  Dr.  Crawford 

204.  Educational  Psychology. 

A  study  of  the  mental  test  and  of  the  psychological  basis  of 
the  learning  process,  with  special  reference  to  their  bearing 
on  modern  educational  theory  and  practice. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  satisfactorily  completed,  or  are 
pursuing,  a  course  in  elementary  psychology.  Three  hours  second  semester. 
Credit  three  hours.  Dr.  Mull  or  Dr.  Moller 

205.  Statistics  in  Education. 

A  study  of  statistical  method  and  procedure,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  theory  of  measurement,  and  with  extensive 
practice  in  the  application  of  statistics  to  educational  prob- 
lems. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.    Two  hours  first  semester.    Credit  two  hours. 

Dr.  Moller 
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PHYSICS 

Professor  Edwards 

A  student  who  elects  Physics  as  her  major  subject  must 
complete  thirty-six  hours  in  Physics,  Mathematics,  and  Chem- 
istry, of  which  eighteen  hours  must  be  taken  in  Physics,  in 
addition  to  Physics  1,  2.  Courses  taken  to  meet  the  general 
requirements  for  the  degree  may  not  be  counted  in  the  major 
subject  requirements. 

Course  1,  2  is  designed  to  be  an  introductory  course.  How- 
ever, students  who  present  Physics  for  admission  to  college 
may  take  the  course  with  profit. 

The  advanced  courses  103,  104,  105  and  106  are  planned 
to  cover,  in  experimental  work,  the  main  divisions  of  classical 
physics,  to  promote  skill  and  confidence  in  the  handling  of 
sensitive  apparatus,  and  to  give  the  student  a  more  thor- 
ough grasp  of  the  principles  and  laws  of  the  subject.  The  re- 
maining course,  307-308,  takes  up  in  a  more  advanced  man- 
ner the  theoretical  side,  especially  as  bearing  on  recent  de- 
velopments in  the  science. 

In  planning  these  courses,  the  attempt  is  made  to  give  such 
work  that  a  student  who  completes  major  requirements  in 
physics  will  have  sufficient  training  in  the  subject  to  teach 
it  or  to  do  work  at  the  universities  towards  advanced  degrees. 

1,  2.     General  Physics. 

A  course  which,  although  an  introduction,  is  designed  to  give 
the  student  a  sufficiently  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject to  serve  as  a  basis  for  advanced  study.  It  treats  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  entire  subject;  mechanics  and 
properties  of  matter,  heat,  wave  motion  and  sound,  magnetism 
and  electricity  and  light.    The  laboratory  exercises  have  for 
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their  object  the  fixing  in  mind  of  the  fundamental  principles 
studied  in  the  classroom  and  the  furnishing  of  experimental 
proof  of  some  of  the  laws. 

Open  to  all  classes.  Three  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  period 
throughout  the  year.    Credit  six  hours. 

9-10.     Principles  of  Photography. 

A  study  of  the  optical  and  chemical  principles  involved  in 
photography,  including  some  study  of  light  and  the  formation 
of  images  by  lenses,  together  with  the  chemical  processes  in- 
volved in  the  development  and  fixation  of  photographic  im- 
pressions. Laboratory  experiments  include  physical  optics,  the 
chemistry  of  photographic  materials,  and  typical  forms  of  or- 
dinary and  color  photography. 

The  same  course  as  Chemistry  9-10.  One  three-hour  period  of  lectures  and 
laboratory  work  throughout  the  year.    Credit  two  hours. 

Dr.  Edwards  and  Dr.  Scott 

103.  Mechanics,   Molecular  Physics  and  Heat. 

A  study,  largely  by  means  of  experiment,  of  the  fundamental 
relations  of  force,  motion  and  energy,  and  of  the  general 
phenomena  of  heat. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  1,  2.  One  lecture  and  four  hours  laboratory  first 
semester.  Credit  three  hours.  Given  in  alternate  years.  Not  given  in 
1938-39. 

104.  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

A  study,  largely  by  the  experimental  method,  of  the  main 
divisions  of  this  branch  of  Physics,  including  magnetic  fields, 
hysteresis,  resistance,  electro-motive  force,  current,  capacity. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  1,  2.  One  lecture  and  four  hours  laboratory  second 
semester.  Credit  three  hours.  Given  in  alternate  years.  Not  given  in 
1938-39. 
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105.  Geometrical  and  Physical  Optics. 

The  general  phenomena  of  light,  reflection,  refraction,  dis- 
persion, interference,  polarization.  Use  of  optical  instruments, 
spectrometer,   interferometer,  polarimeter,  etc. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  1,  2.  One  lecture  and  four  hours  laboratory  first 
semester.  Credit  three  hours.    Given  in  alternate  years.   Given  in   193  8-39. 

106.  Vibratory  Motion  and  Sound. 

A  treatment,  theoretical  and  experimental,  of  the  general  laws 
of  vibrating  bodies  and  sound  waves,  with  special  reference 
to  the  principles  of  music,  characteristics  of  musical  instru- 
ments and  acoustic  properties  of  auditoriums. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  1,  2.  Two  lectures  and  two  hours  laboratory  second 
semester.  Credit  three  hours.  (By  special  arrangement  with  the  Music 
Department,  students  from  that  department  may  take  this  course.  They 
may  also  be  permitted  to  omit  certain  parts  of  the  work  and  receive  two 
hours  credit.)      Given  in   alternate  years.      Given   in    193  8-39. 

109.     Vacuum  Tubes  and  Radio  Processes. 

A  study  of  several  types  of  vacuum  tube,  such  as  rectifiers, 
triode  tubes,  photoelectric  tubes,  and  of  the  elementary  pro- 
cesses of  radio  broadcasting  and  reception. 

Prerequisite:     Physics   1,  2.    One  hour  first  semester.    Credit  one  hour. 

210.     Physical  Science  and  Civilization. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  elementary 
Physics,  intended  for  students  who  otherwise  form  no  direct 
acquaintance  with  this  subject  in  their  college  course.  It  aims 
to  furnish  a  cultural  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the 
physical  laws  involved  in  natural  phenomena  and  in  the  ma- 
terial accessories  of  our  civilization. 

Three  hours  second  semester.    Credit  three  hours. 
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307-308.     Introduction  to  Modern  Physics. 

A  theoretical  course  taking  up  a  brief  historical  outline  of  the 
development  of  physical  theory,  followed  by  a  mathematical 
treatment  of  some  phases  of  heat,  light  and  electricity  which 
are  closely  connected  with  recent  advances,  and  finally  a 
consideration  of  these  advances. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  1,  2  and  Mathematics  105-106.  Three  hours  through- 
out the  year.    Credit  six  hours. 

RELIGION 

Professor  Benedict 

A  student  who  elects  Religion  as  her  major  subject  must 
complete  thirty-six  hours  in  Religion  and  related  subjects, 
of  which  at  least  eighteen  hours  must  be  taken  in  this  depart- 
ment, in  addition  to  introductory  survey  courses  in  both  Old 
Testament  (105)  and  New  Testament  (106  or  103,  104). 
In  view  of  the  various  possible  emphases  within  the  field  (liter- 
ary, historical,  sociological,  philosophical)  the  allied  courses  to 
be  counted  in  the  major  will  be  separately  determined  for  each 
student.  Ancient  History,  Ethics,  Principles  of  Sociology, 
Social  Psychology,  and  Greek  obviously  have  a  close  relation- 
ship to  this  field,  as  do  certain  aspects  of  other  courses  in 
History,  Philosophy,  Literature,  Art,  and  Music.  Students 
planning  to  major  in  Religion  who  have  not  had  Greek  are 
advised  to  take  Greek  1-2  before  or  during  the  junior  year. 
Courses  taken  to  meet  the  general  requirements  for  the  degree 
may  not  be  counted  in  the  major  subject  requirements. 

103,  104.     The  Literature  of  the  New  Testament  in 
Its  Historical  Setting. 

First  semester:    A  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Jews  and  the 
major  lines  of  development  in  Jewish  thought  and  institutions 
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up  to  the  New  Testament  period;  the  political  and  religious 
situation  in  Palestine  in  the  first  century  A.D.;  against  this 
background,  a  study  of  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  as  pre- 
sented in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  with  attention  to  the  inter- 
relation of  Mark,  Matthew,  and  Luke.  Second  semester:  The 
beginnings  of  the  church  and  the  outreach  of  Christianity 
into  the  Graeco-Roman  world  as  seen  in  the  book  of  Acts; 
the  significance  of  each  of  the  New  Testament  writings  in 
the  expanding  Christian  movement,  with  special  attention  to 
the  Pauline  Epistles  and  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

No  prerequisite.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  course  106.  Two 
hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  two  hours  each  semester.  A  third  hour 
of  credit  may  be  earned  in  either  or  both  semesters  by  supervised  indi- 
vidual work  including  additional  readings  and  the  preparation  of  a  paper 
for  class  presentation.  Course  103  may  be  taken  without  course  104,  but 
course   104  may  not  be  taken  without  course   103. 

105.  The  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Its 
Historical  Setting. 

The  cultural  and  political  history  of  Israel  as  influenced  by 
other  civilizations,  by  the  physical  environment,  and  by  the 
genius  of  outstanding  personalities;  the  literary  expression  of 
national  and  personal  experience  and  aspiration  in  the  varied 
forms  of  Old  Testament  prose  and  poetry. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  all  classes.  Three  hours  first  semester.  Credit 
three  hours. 

106.  The  Literature  of  the  New  Testament  in  Its 
Historical  Setting. 

A  course  dealing  with  the  same  main  topics  as  course  103, 
104,  but  presupposing  Old  Testament  study. 

Prerequisite:  Religion  105  except  by  special  permission.  Open  to  all 
classes.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  course  103,  104.  Three  hours 
second  semester.    Credit  three  hours. 
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203.  The  Pre-Exilic  and  Exilic  Prophets. 

The  social  forces  and  individual  experiences  that  culminated 
in  the  work  of  the  great  prophets  before  and  during  the  Exile; 
the  significance  of  each  in  his  own  time,  in  his  influence  upon 
subsequent  religious  thought,  and  in  his  relation  to  present- 
day  problems. 

Prerequisite:  Religion  105.  Three  hours  first  semester.  Credit  three 
hours.    Given  in  alternate  years.    Not  given  in   1938-39. 

204.  The  Poetry  and  Wisdom  Literature  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  Apocrypha. 

A  brief  study  of  the  early  poems  embedded  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment narrative,  and  of  the  poetic  forms  used  by  the  prophets; 
a  fuller  study  of  the  lyric  anthologies,  especially  the  Psalms; 
of  the  book  of  Job;  and  of  the  didactic  poetry  of  Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes,  Ecclesiasticus,  and  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon. 

Prerequisite:  Religion  105.  Three  hours  second  semester.  Credit  three 
hours.    Given  in  alternate  years.    Not  given  in   193  8-39. 

207.     History  of  Christian  Thought. 

An  intensive  study  of  certain  aspects  of  the  Gospels,  leading 
into  a  survey  of  the  varying  emphases  in  the  interpretation  of 
Christian  ethics,  theology,  and  worship  as  formulated  through 
the  centuries  by  outstanding  leaders  and  embodied  in  the 
teaching  and  ritual  of  different  denominational   groups. 

Prerequisite:  Religion  103,  104  or  106.  Three  hours  first  semester.  Credit 
three  hours.    Given  in  alternate  years.    Given  in   193  8-39. 

212.     Modern  Problems  in  Religion. 

Problems  for  study  will  be  selected  from  such  topics  as  the 
following:  the  conception  of  God,  the  place  of  Jesus  in  Chris- 
tian thought  and  experience,  immortality,  the  problem  of  evil, 
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science  and  religion,  prayer,  attitudes  toward  the  Bible,  the 
relation  of  Christian  principles  to  present-day  society,  the 
function  of  the  Church.  The  course  is  designed  to  give,  by 
reading,  lectures,  and  discussion,  a  familiarity  with  different 
points  of  view  in  recent  religious  thought,  with  enough  his- 
torical background  to  make  these  developments  intelligible. 

Prerequisite:  Religion  103,  104  or  106,  or  Philosophy  101,  102,  except  in 
rare  cases  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Three  hours  second  semester. 
Credit   three   hours. 

215-216.     Comparative  Religion. 

An  introduction  to  the  historical  development  of  the  great 
living  religions  of  the  world  and  the  comparative  study  of 
their  teachings. 

Prerequisite:  Religion  103,  104  or  105,  106,  except  by  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Two  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  four  hours.  A  third 
hour  of  credit  may  be  earned  in  either  or  both  semesters  by  supervised 
individual  work  including  additional  readings  and  the  preparation  of  a 
paper  for  class  presentation. 

221.     The  Use  of  the  Bible  in  Religious  Education. 

A  survey  of  the  methods  and  materials  of  present-day  "reli- 
gious education,"  with  critical  study  of  the  selection  and  treat- 
ment of  Biblical  material  in  curricula  of  Sunday  schools, 
week-day  schools  of  religion,  and  vacation  Bible  schools.  Prac- 
tice in  planning  simple  curricula  and  in  presenting  material 
for  different  age  groups. 

Prerequisites:  Religion  105  and  either  106  or  103,  104.  Two  hours  first 
semester.     Credit   two   hours. 

2  51-252.     Elementary  Hebrew. 

An  introductory  course  in  Hebrew  grammar  and  syntax,  with 

translation  of  selected  portions  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Credit  six  hours.  Given  only  when 
desired  by  major  students,  but  open  to  others  whenever  given. 
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261-262.     New  Testament  Greek. 

Selected  portions  of  the  New  Testament  studied  from  the 
Greek  text. 

Prerequisites:  Greek  1-2  and  Religion  103,  104  or  106.  Students  desiring 
this  course  should  consult  with  the  Department  of  Greek,  as  well  as  with 
the  Department  of  Religion. 

351,  3  52.     Senior  Seminar. 

A  course  dealing  with  special  subjects  pursued  independently 
under  supervision.  Reading,  individual  conferences,  papers, 
oral  reports,  group  discussion. 

Open  to  seniors  who  have  had  at  least  ten  hours  in  the  department  and 
who  have  the  permission  of  the  instructor.  Credit  one  to  three  hours 
each   semester. 


SPANISH 

(See  Modern  Languages) 

LECTURES,  CONCERTS  AND  PLAYS 
1937-1938 

Dr.  H.  A.  Lubs:    "Some  Aspects  of  Dyes  and  Dyeing". 

Graham  Hutton:     "Democracy  or  Dictatorship:  Which  will 
rule  Europe?" 

Paint  and  Patches  Presentation:  "A  Scrap  of  Paper". 

Dr.  Mary  E.  Woolley:    "Noblesse  Oblige". 

Lucile  Barrow  Turner:  "The  Southern  Negro  in  Song,  Stories 
and  Sketches". 

John  Temple  Graves  II:    "The  South  as  a  Modern  American 
Factor". 
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Feldman  Chamber  Music  Society 

National  Symphony  Orchestra 

Bruce  Simonds:  Piano  Recital 

Dr.  Hubert  McNeill  Poteat:  "A  Ciceronian  Rogue's  Gallery". 

Paint  and  Patches  Presentation:  "Archibald";  "Retreat"; 
"St.  Joan". 

Christmas  Carol  Service 

Dr.  Harry  N.  Holmes:    "Have  You  Had  Your  Vitamins?" 

Lawrence  Watkin:  "The  Modern  Novel". 

Thomas  J.  Watson:  "World  Understanding". 

Dr.  S.  A.  Mitchell:  "With  an  Astromoner  to  the  South 
Pacific". 

Senor  Salvador  de  Madariaga:    "Outline  of  a  Sensible  Consti- 
tution for  a  Sensible  People". 

David  Brynley  and  Norman  Notley:    Voice  Concert 

Paint  and  Patches  Presentation:    "The  King's  Daughter." 

Dance  Recital 

National  Symphony  Orchestra 

John  Martin:   "America  Dancing". 

Choral  Festival:  University  of  Virginia,  Randolph-Macon 
Woman's  College,  Duke  University,  and  Sweet  Briar  Glee 
Clubs. 

National  Symphony  Orchestra 

Hudson  Strode:    South  America. 

Students'  Recital 
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ART  EXHIBITIONS 


Con  temporary  French  and  American  Artists:  Oils,  Water 
Colors  and  Drawings  by  Matisse,  Vlaminck,  Derain,  de 
Sergonzac,  Forain,  Maillol,  Bouche,  Luks,  Lawson,  Glack- 
ens,  Prendergast,  Sloane,  Jerome  Myers. 

Small  Bronze  Sculpture  by  Bourdelle,  Lachaise,  Maillol,  Kolbe, 
Warneke,  Fritz  Behn,  Jane  Poupelet,  Mahonri  Young. 

French  Painters:  Oils  by  Andre,  Cassatt,  Gaugin,  Monet, 
Morisot,  Pissarro,  Renoir. 

Water  Colors  by  Dan  Lutz 

Oils,  Water  Colors  and  Lithographs  by  Carson  Davenport 

Contemporary  American  Artists:  Oils  by  Biddle,  Brook, 
Burchfield,  Carroll,  Hopper,  Marsh,  Poor. 

Old  Japanase  Prints  of  17 th  and  \ith  Centuries. 

Old  Chinese  Prints  and  Ming  Dynasty  Paintings. 

Survey  of  American  Painting:  Facsimile  reproductions  of 
American  art  from  Earl  to  Marin. 

Cezanne:  Facsimile  reproductions  of  oils,  water  colors  and 
drawings  which  trace  the  development  of  the  artist 
through  his  various  periods. 

Original  Etchings,  Lithographs  and  Woodcuts  by  twenty-five 
American  artists  of  today. 

Facsimile  Reproductions  of  Masters  of  Art:  Sweet  Briar  Col- 
lege rental  collection. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

REGISTRATION  193  8-1939 

A  program  designed  to  acquaint  new  students  with  the 
College  is  arranged  for  Tuesday  through  Friday,  September 
20-23.  Halls  of  residence  will  be  open  for  occupancy  at  8:20 
a.  m.  on  Monday,  September  19.  New  students  are  advised 
to  arrive  on  that  date,  since  the  schedule  for  the  opening  days 
becomes  effective  at  9:00  a.  m.  Tuesday  morning. 

Upon  her  arrival  each  new  student  will  be  given  a  copy  of 
the  program  planned  for  the  opening  days.  She  will  meet  her 
adviser,  who  will  arrange  her  schedule  of  courses  for  her  first 
year  and  who  will  guide  her  through  the  first  two  years  of 
her  course.  Each  student  will  be  acquainted  with  the  ideals 
of  the  College  and  the  responsibility  which  she  must  assume 
as  a  member  of  the  college  community.  Instruction  in  the 
use  of  the  library  and  an  introduction  to  other  college  facili- 
ties will  be  given.  A  physical  examination  and  certain  other 
tests  will  be  givon.  All  new  students  complete  their  regis- 
tration Friday  morning,  September  23. 

All  old  students  must  register  before  6:00  p.  m.,  Thursday, 
September  22. 

All  students  are  expected  to  be  present  at  the  opening  con- 
vocation at  7:30  p.  m.,  Thursday,  September  22.  Rooms  will 
not  be  held  for  students  who  arrive  after  6:00  p.  m.  on  the 
day  of  the  opening  convocation  unless  satisfactory  excuse  has 
been  presented  to  the  Dean  by  letter  or  telegram  before  that 
time. 

RETURN  FROM  VACATION 

At  the  close  of  each  vacation  or  recess  every  student  is  ex- 
pected to  be  at  the  College  at  the  time  specified  in  the  calen- 
dar.   In  case  of  unavoidable   detention  she  must  notfiy  the 
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Dean  before  the  close  of  the  vacation,  and  after  her  return 
must  present  the  reason  for  her  delay.  Absence  immediately 
after  a  vacation  or  recess,  without  legitimate  excuse,  is  con- 
sidered a  serious  offense.  Any  student  whose  late  return  is 
unexcused  will  be  permitted  no  overnight  absence  from  col- 
lege for  a  period  of  six  weeks. 

EXPENSES 
Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Sweet  Briar  College  and 
sent  to  the  Treasurer. 
Tuition  $    400 

Board,  room,  and  miscellaneous  expenses'1" 600 


$1,000 


FIXED   TIMES   AND   AMOUNT   OF    PAYMENTS 

Application  Fee  (new  students)  due  with  ap- 
plication for  admission;  or 

Registration  Fee   (former  students)   due  with 
application  for  room 

These  fees  are  not  refundable.   Each $       10 

Due  by  August  1  5  to  reserve  place 100 

Refundable   for  good   cause  if  application 
made  by  September  4 

Balance  due  in  September  before  entrance  to 

classes  440 

$     550 
Second    Semester    Fees    due    before    entering 

classes   450 


$1,000 


*  Included  in  this  fee  are  various  items  for  which  separate  charges  are 
usually  made,  such  as  laundry,  infirmary  fee,  library,  lecture  and  church 
dues. 
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Special  Fees 

For  single  room $  50 

Maximum  fee  for  each  course  with  laboratory 

work  1 0 

Diploma   _ 1 0 

Music,    applied,    tuition    100 

Use  of  piano  for  piano  practice    15 

Use  of  piano  for  voice  practice    10 

Use  of  organ  for  practice    20 

Art,  applied  75 

The  catalogue  statement  is  considered  sufficient  notice  of 
the  time  and  terms  of  payments.  Statements,  however,  are 
sent  as  reminders  for  and  convenience  of  parents  and  guard- 
ians. 

No  student  is  allowed  to  enter  any  class  until  the  college 
fees  for  the  current  semester  have  been  paid  in  full,  or  satis- 
factory arrangements  made  with  the  Treasurer. 

Bills  for  any  extra  or  special  charges  will  be  rendered  before 
November  first  for  the  first  semester,  and  March  first  for  the 
second  semester. 

Diplomas  will  not  be  given  to  students  who  are  in  arrears 
to  the  College. 

A  student  who  registers  for  the  first  time  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  semester  is  required  to  pay  the  fees  indicated  for 
the  first  semester. 

Students'  Funds 

Students  may  deposit  their  personal  funds  with  the  College 
Treasurer  subject  to  withdrawal  any  forenoon,  between  9  and 
12:3  0.  These  funds  are  payable  only  in  cash  to  the  student 
in  person. 
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Telegraphing  Money 

Money  cannot  be  telegraphed  to  Sweet  Briar.  The  nearest 
telegraphic  money  order  office  is  Lynchburg. 

If  anyone  desires  to  supply  a  student  with  funds  at  short 
notice,  he  may  do  so  by  requesting  his  bank  to  telegraph  to 
the  Treasurer  of  the  College  that  a  check  for  a  given  amount 
is  being  sent  him  in  behalf  of  that  student.  The  treasurer  will 
advance  the  money  to  the  student  on  receipt  of  the  telegram. 

Books  and  Stationery 

The  Students'  Book  Shop  is  a  cooperative  enterprise  estab- 
lished to  assure  to  students  a  readily  accessible  source  of  books 
and  supplies  at  moderate  prices.  It  is  managed  separately  from 
the  College.  Having  no  capital,  it  operates  by  having  every 
student  make  a  book  deposit  of  $2  5  at  the  beginning  of  the 
academic  year  to  which  may  be  charged  classroom  and  labor- 
atory supplies.  Any  balance  remaining  on  an  account  is  al- 
ways returned  in  June.  Profits  go  into  three  scholarships,  into 
the  Loan  Fund,  and  into  improvements  of  the  business  and 
service. 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  The  Students'  Book  Shop. 

Saddle  Horses 

The  Sweet  Briar  Farm  maintains  a  stable  of  riding  horses 
for  hire  to  members  of  the  college  community.  The  use  of  a 
horse  may  be  secured  by  one  person,  or  two  persons  jointly, 
at  the  rate  of  $40  per  month.  Privately  owned  horses  may 
be  boarded  in  the  farm  stables  for  $30  per  month  in  open 
stalls  or  $3  5  per  month  in  box  stalls.  The  numerous  unpaved 
roads  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  College  afford  easy  oppor- 
tunities for  riding. 
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Recess  and  Other  Charges 

Students  and  other  members  of  the  college  community  who 
wish  to  remain  at  Sweet  Briar  during  the  Christmas  and 
spring  vacations  can  be  accommodated  at  the  Boxwood  Inn 
at  a  charge  of  $2.50  a  day  or  $12  a  week. 

Refund 

No  refunds  will  be  made  from  payments  for  tuition  except 
for  individual  instruction  in  music  and  art. 

No  refund  of  any  kind  will  be  made  except  in  case  of  ill- 
ness necessitating  withdrawal  from  college.  In  such  a  case  a 
refund  of  $3  5  a  month  (no  period  less  than  a  month  to  be 
considered)  will  be  made  for  board,  and  of  $8  a  month  for 
tuition  in  music  and  art.  Applications  for  refund  should  be 
submitted  to  the  President  with  a  physician's  certificate  cover- 
ing the  case  and  any  refund  is  reckoned  from  the  time  this 
formal  notice  is  given.  The  periods  of  Christmas  and  spring 
vacations  are  not  included  in  reckoning  a  refund. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  OTHER  STUDENT  AID 

In  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  founder  of  the  College, 
Mrs.  Indiana  Fletcher  Williams,  the  Board  of  Overseers  of 
Sweet  Briar  College  has  established  scholarships  of  various 
kinds.  These  are  given  in  recognition  of  merit,  or  financial 
need,  or  both. 

Applications   for  scholarships    (with   the   exception   of  the 

Competitive   Freshman   Scholarships)    should   be   sent    to  the 

Dean  before  February  1 5  previous  to  the  year  for  which  the 
scholarship  is  desired. 
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Amherst  County  Scholarships 

Special  tuition  scholarships  are  offered  to  young  women  of 
Amherst  County  who  meet  the  entrance  requirements  of 
Sweet  Briar  College,  and  give  evidence  of  high  character  and 
serious  purpose. 

Honor  Scholarships 

To  honor  the  student  with  the  highest  academic  rank  in 
her  class,  the  College  awards  annually  to  the  member  of  the 
freshman,  sophomore,  and  junior  classes,  respectively,  making 
the  highest  record,  a  scholarship  of  $100  to  be  applied  to  tu- 
ition at  Sweet  Briar  the  following  year.  The  actual  stipend  is 
transferable  at  the  option  of  the  recipient. 

Competitive   Freshman    Scholarships 

The  College  offers  to  incoming  freshmen  twelve  tuition 
($400)  scholarships  awarded  on  a  competitive  basis  to  be  de- 
termined by  scholastic  record,  character,  purpose,  and  qual- 
ities of  leadership.  In  addition  to  these  data  a  personal  in- 
terview may  be  requested.  Six  of  these  scholarships  are  re- 
served for  students  from  Virginia.  In  order  to  have  an  objec- 
tive measurement  of  candidates  for  these  scholarships  the  Col- 
lege requires  that  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Ex- 
amination Board  be  taken.  Information  about  these  examina- 
tions is  given  on  pages   53-54. 

The  College  also  offers  two  freshman  scholarships  of  $100 
each,  one  to  a  high  ranking  student  in  the  competitive  French 
examination  given  in  the  tournament  conducted  by  the  Vir- 
ginia Modern  Foreign  Language  Association  and  one  to  a  high 
ranking  student  in  the  Latin  tournament  conducted  by  the 
Virginia  Classical  Association. 
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General  College  Scholarships 

The  College  also  offers  a  number  of  scholarships  to  students 
whose  intellectual  ability,  character  and  college  citizenship 
have  already  been  tested  by  a  year  or  more  at  Sweet  Briar 
College.  These  awards  are  apportioned  according  to  financial 
need,  but  any  scholarship  may  be  withdrawn  if  the  student  is 
not  maintaining  the  degree  of  merit  upon  which  it  was  grant- 
ed. 

Students  receiving  general  college  scholarships  may  be  called 
upon  to  render  service  to  the  College  to  the  extent  of  six  hours 
a  week. 

In  memory  of  N.  C.  Manson,  Jr.,  the  Alumnae  have  estab- 
lished the  Manson  Memorial  Scholarship,  to  be  awarded  each 
year  by  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Scholarships  to  an  upper 
class  student  of  high  academic  standing  who  shows  qualities 
of  leadership,  and  makes  some  real  contribution  to  the  student 
activities. 

The  Boxwood  Inn  offers  annually  four  scholarships  of  $200 
each  to  be  administered  by  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Scholar- 
ships. 

The  Students'  Book  Shop  offers  three  scholarships  of  $200 
each  to  be  administered  by  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Scholar- 
ships. 

Mr.  Kinckle  Allen  of  Amherst  has  provided  a  fund  of 
$1000,  to  be  known  as  the  Margaret  Gilmer  Allen  Fund,  the 
interest  on  which  is  for  the  aid  of  an  Amherst  County  stu- 
dent. 

Friends  of  Dora  Fagan  have  provided  a  fund  of  $1,200  to 
be  known  as  the  Dora  Fagan  Fund,  the  interest  on  which  is  to 
be  used  for  the  aid  of  one  or  more  worthy  students. 
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A  table  is  maintained  by  the  Biology  Club  at  a  biological 
station  for  the  benefit  of  students  who  show  marked  pro- 
ficiency in  the  Department  of  Biology. 

Loan  Fund 

The  Students'  Book  Shop  maintains  a  loan  fund.  Applica- 
tions must  be  made  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Book  Shop  Com- 
mittee and  should  be  approved  by  the  Dean. 

Opportunities  for  Self  Help 

All  applications  for  self  help  should  be  made  through  the 
Dean's  Office.  Opportunities  for  self  help  exist  in  the  library 
and  book  shop,  in  connection  with  the  various  departments, 
(mimeographing,  typing,  reading  papers,  clerical  work),  and 
as  waitresses  in  the  refectory.  Certain  firms  in  Lynchburg  also 
employ  student  agents  on  a  commission  basis  through  the 
Dean's  Office. 

Twenty-five  dining-room  service  scholarships  are  open  for 
students  who  need  to  earn  part  of  their  expenses.  This  serv- 
ice involves  waiting  on  table  twice  a  day  and  yields  an  al- 
lowance on  the  college  fees  of  $260  (the  cost  of  table  board). 
Usually  it  is  better  for  a  freshman  not  to  undertake  such 
work  in  the  first  semester,  although  a  few  freshmen  carry 
it  successfully  each  year. 

ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 

The  graduates  and  former  students  of  Sweet  Briar  College 
are  organized  into  an  association  called  the  Sweet  Briar  Alum- 
nae Association,  the  purpose  of  which  is  "to  further  the  well- 
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being  of  the  College,  its  graduates  and  former  students,  by 
increasing  the  interests  of  its  members  in  the  College  and  in 
each  other." 

The  general  management  of  the  Association  is  vested  in  a 
governing  body  called  the  Council,  composed  of  the  officers 
of  the  Association  and  six  other  members,  all  of  whom  are 
elected  by  the  members  of  the  Association.  The  entire  alum- 
nae group  is  represented  by  an  executive  secretary  who  resides 
at  the  College,  manages  the  Alumnae  Office  and  edits  The 
Alumnae  News. 

Officers  of  the  Sweet  Briar  Alumnae  Association 

Alumnae  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 

Mrs.  Charles  Burnett    (Eugenia  Griffin,  '10),   5906  Three  Chopt  Road, 
Richmond,  Virginia. 

Alumnae  Members  of  the  Board  of  Overseers 

Mrs.  A.  Kent  Balls   (Elizabeth  Franke,  '13),  3406  Lowell  Street,  N.  W., 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  H.  O.  Schneider   (Margaret  Grant,  '15),  R.  F.  D.  No-   1,  Peekskill, 

New  York. 

President 

Mrs.    Frederick   Valentine    (Elizabeth   Taylor,   '23),    5515    Cary   Street 
Road,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

First  Vice-President 

Mrs.   Howard  Luff    (Isabel  Webb,   '20),   2215   Devonshire  Drive, 
Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio- 

Second  Vice-President 

Elizabeth  Wall,  '36,  1023  Electric  Street,  Scranton,  Pennsylvania. 
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Alumnae  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Editor  of  The  Alumnae  News 

Mrs.   Vivienne  Barkalow  Breckenridge,  '18,  Sweet  Briar,  Virginia. 

Chairman  Alumnae  Fund 

Mrs.  Allan  Davis    (Dorothy  Hamilton,   '26),  301   Somerset  Road, 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

Mrs.  Herman  Wells  Coxe  (Elmyra  Pennypacker,  '20),  3107  Queen  Lane, 

Germantown,   Pennsylvania. 
Mrs.   Arthur  B.   Kline    (Catherine  Cordes,    '21),   4421    Schenley  Farms 

Terrace,  Pittsburgh,   Pennsylvania. 
Mrs.  George  F.  Tinker    (Virginia  Lee  Taylor,  '26),  49  Madison  Avenue, 

Montclair,  New  Jersey. 
Jeanette  Boone,   '27,  Sweet  Briar,  Virginia. 

Geraldine  Mallory,  '3  3,  169  East  Clinton  Avenue,  Tenafly,  New  Jersey. 
Margaret  McVey,  '18    (Honorary  Member),   1417  Grove  Avenue, 

Richmond,   Virginia. 

LOCAL  CLUBS 

In  the  following  an  arrangement  by  states  and  cities  has 
been  adopted.  The  name  standing  after  that  of  a  Club  refers 
to  the  president  unless  otherwise  stated. 

Alabama — Birmingham:     Fariss  Gambrill,   1022  South  43rd  Street. 
Mobile:     Anne  Spencer,   1456  Dauphin  Street. 

Montgomery:  Mrs.  Wiley  O.  Hill,  Jr.,   (Representative),  1103  South 
Court  Street. 
Arkansas — Fort  Smith:   Mrs.   Thomas  P.   Folz,    (Representative), 
62  3   Belle  Avenue. 
Little  Rock:    Lucy   Reaves,    (Representative),    1904   Battery   Street. 

California Coronado:    Mrs.    Alfred    C.    Olney,    Jr.,     (Representative), 

42  5    C  Avenue. 

Los  Angeles  and   Vicinity:     Mildred   Featherston    (Representative), 
85  5    South   Serrano  Avenue,   Los   Angeles. 
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Colorado Denver:    Mrs.  W.  Seward  Iliff,  Jr.,  607  East  Tenth  Avenue. 

Delaware — Wilmington:     Mrs.  Earl  Ridler,  608  Lindsey  Road. 
District    of    Columbia — Washington:      Mrs.     George    Wenzel, 

3104   3  3  rd  Place,  N.  W. 
Florida — Jacksonville:    Mrs.  John  L.  Doggett,  3  591   Richmond  Street. 
Miami:    Alice  Estill,  2127  Brickcll  Avenue. 

Tampa:    Mildred  Gibbons,   (Representative),  823  Delaware  Avenue. 
Georgia — Atlanta:    Teresa  W.  Atkinson,   (Representative), 
1112    Peachtree   Street. 
Augusta:    Logan    Phinizy,    (Representative),    2234    McDowell    Street. 
Macon:    Mrs.  Jack  Augustus  Wade,    (Representative),   103  Ingleside. 
Drive. 
Georgia — Savannah:    Mrs.  Conrad  Kinyoun,    (Representative), 

545   East   51st  Street. 
Illinois — Chicago:    Mrs.   Calvert  G.   de  Coligny,  6805   Merrill   Avenue. 
Indiana — Indianapolis:    Marcia  Morrison,  303  8  Ruckle  Street. 

Iowa (Tri  City)    Davenport,   Moline   and    Rock   Island,   Illinois: 

Margaret    White,     (Representative),    The    Lindens,    Rock    Island, 
Illinois. 
Kentucky — Louisville:    Mrs.  William  F.   Clarke,  Jr.,    (Representative), 

2119  Maryland  Avenue. 
Louisiana — New  Orleans:    Mrs.  John  Minor  Wisdom,   (Representative), 
1415  Cadiz  Street. 
Shreveport:  Mrs.  Wesley  F.  Moore,    (Representative),   3103   Fairfield*. 

Maryland — Baltimore:    Dorothy  Price,  3407  North  Hilton  Road. 

Hagerstown:      Mrs.    Robert    Smith,     (Representative),    228     South 
Prospect   Street. 

Massachusetts Boston  and  Vicinity:  Mrs.  George  Austen,  Jr., 

84   Reservoir    Road,   Chestnut   Hill. 

Michigan — Detroit:  Mrs.  Clark  Lodge  Bassett,   (Representative), 
17166   Wildemere. 

Minnesota — (Twin  City)    Minneapolis  and  St.   Paul:   Mrs.   Cyril   P. 
Pesek,  90  Malcolm  Avenue,  S.  E.,  Minneapolis. 

Mississippi — Vicksburg:    Elizabeth  Young,    (Representative),    13  34   Baum 
Street. 
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Missouri — Kansas  City:   Genevieve  Howell,  6120   Morningside  Drive. 
St.  Louis:  Mrs.  William  Y.  Burton,  4515  Maryland  Avenue. 

New  Jersey — The  Northern  Section:   Mrs.  Leonard  Horton, 
70  Burnett  Street,  Maplewood. 
Trenton:  Mrs.  Peter  Thropp,  River  Road. 
New  York — Albany:  Mrs.  George  Alfred  Taylor,  80  Lancaster  Street. 
Buffalo:   Mrs.   James  Carter,    (Representative),   1000   Kenmore 

Avenue. 
New  York  City:  Elizabeth  Johnston,   152  Brewster  Road,  Scarsdale. 
Rochester:   Virginia  Rutty,    (Representative),  222   Culver  Road. 
Utica:  Mrs.  Louie  W.  Locke,   (Representative),  No.  4  Cottage  Place. 

North  Carolina — Asheville:   Louise  Z.  Rogers,    (Representative), 
216   Pearson  Drive. 
Charlotte:  Mrs.  W.  States  Lee,  Jr.,  2601   Sherwood  Avenue,  Meyers 

Park. 
Durham:  Mrs.  James  O.  Cobb,  2011   University  Drive. 
Greensboro:   Mrs.  Nelson  Myers,   1011   North  Eugene  Street. 
Wilmington:  Mrs.  Robert  Tate,  311  South  Third  Street. 

Ohio Akron:  Elizabeth  Thomas,  117  Edgerton  Road. 

Cincinnati:   Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Lloyd,   1404  East  McMillan  Street. 
Cleveland:  Mrs.  R.  J.  Dowling,   2983   Euclid  Heights  Boulevard. 
Columbus:  Mrs.  James  D.  Murin,  245  3   Kensington  Road. 
Findlay:    Gertrude    Anderson,    (Representative),    221    East    Sandusky 

Street. 
Toledo:   Mary  Lorraine  Himes,  623   Highland  Avenue. 

Pennsylvania — Philadelphia:   Mrs.   Herman   Wells  Coxe,    3107   Queen 
Lane,   Germantown. 
Pittsburgh:   Mrs.  Murray  F.  McCaslin,  Highwood  Apartment,  E.  E. 
Wilkes-Barre:   Mrs.  A.  Hardin  Coon,    (Representative),   581   Gibson 
Street,  Kingston. 

South  Carolina Charleston:  Mrs.  David  Maybank,   (Representative), 

78   Murray  Boulevard. 
Columbia:  Mrs.  John  A.  Manning,   (Representative),  2626  Stratford. 
Greenville:  Sue  Johnson,    (Representative),  245  McDaniel  Avenue. 
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Tennessee — Chattanooga:  Mrs.  Gordon  P.  Street,  519  Arcadia  Avenue. 
Memphis:  Nar  Warren  Taylor,    (Representative),   1372   Vinton 
Avenue. 

Nashville:    Mrs.    Oren   A.   Oliver,    (Representative),    3622    Harding 
Road. 
Texas — Austin:  Mrs.  Jim  Tom  Barton,   (Representative),  804  West  34th 
Street. 
Dallas:    Mrs.    J.    B.    O'Hara,    (Representative),    6820    Turtle   Creek 

Boulevard. 
Fort  Worth:  Frances  Spiller,   (Representative),  2  5  29  Willing  Avenue. 
Houston:    Mrs.    James    Addison    Baker,    Jr.,    (Representative), 

1216    Bissonet    Avenue. 
San  Antonio:  Mrs.  Robert  Walcott  Harding,   (Representative), 
149    Rosewood  Boulevard. 
Virginia — Amherst:   Mary  Elizabeth  Hesson,  Monroe. 

Charlottesville:      Mrs.    Edmund    Berkeley,    (Representative), 

Box   1273,  University. 
The  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia:  Mrs.  Reginald  Jones,  Cheriton. 
Lynchburg:  Mrs.  John  Miller  Payne,  1500  Morrison  Drive. 
Norfolk  and  Vicinity:  Mrs.  John  Twohy,  2nd,  442  Mowbray  Arch, 

Norfolk. 
Richmond:  Mrs.  Peter  O.  Miller,   1503   Hanover  Avenue. 
Roanoke:   Mrs.   Grover   C.   Holcomb,    (Representative), 

972   LaBurnum  Avenue. 
Staunton:   Agnes  Sproul,    (Representative). 
West    Virginia — Charleston:    Laura    Virginia    Bobbitt,    1566    Quarrier 
Street. 
Huntington:  Mary  Jane  Jones,  2970  Staunton  Road. 
Wisconsin — Madison:   Alice  Blake,    1016   Sherman  Avenue. 

Milwaukee:    Martha   von   Briesen,    (Representative),   443  6   North 

Stowell  Avenue. 
Sheboygan:  Abigail  Donohue,   (Representative),  502  Ontario  Avenue. 


COMMENCEMENT  PROGRAM— 1937 
Saturday,  June    5 

5:00  P.M.  The  President's  Garden  Party  for  the  Seniors, 
Alumnae,  Faculty  and  Guests,  Boxwood  Cir- 
cle. 

8:00  P.M.  Final  Play,  "Pride  and  Prejudice,"  given  by 
Paint  and  Patches,  Compliment  of  the  Sen- 
ior Class,  Fletcher  Auditorium. 

Sunday,  June  6 

11:00  A.M.  Baccalaureate  Sermon,  The  Reverend  Henry 
Hallam  Tweedy,  D.D.,  The  Divinity  School, 
Yale  University. 

5:00  P.M.      Step  Singing. 

6:00  P.M.     Vespers,  President  Glass,  West  Dell. 

8:30  P.  M.     Lecture,  "A  Philosophical  Approach,"  Dr.  Lucy 
S.   Crawford,  Sweet  Briar  College,   Fletcher 
Auditorium. 
10:00  P.M.     Lantern  Night. 

Monday,  June  7 — Alumnae  Day 

1:00  P.M.  College  Luncheon  for  the  Seniors,  Alumnae, 
Faculty,  and  Guests,  Sweet  Briar  House  Gar- 
den. 

2:00  P.M.      Alumnae  Meeting,   Fletcher   Auditorium. 

7:00  P.M.  Alumnae  Banquet  for  the  Seniors,  The  Refec- 
tory. 

9:15  P.M.  Second  Performance  of  "Pride  and  Prejudice," 
Fletcher  Auditorium. 

Tuesday,  June  8 

10:00  A.M.     Commencement  Exercises:     Address, 

William     Ernest     Hocking,     Ph.D.,     D.D., 
LL.D.,  Harvard  University. 
Conferring  of  Degrees. 


HONORS  AWARDED  1937 

Commencement,  June,  1937 

DEPARTMENTAL  HONORS 

Anne  Carter  Lauman,  High  Honors  in  Physics. 
Marie  Alden  Walker,  Honors  in  History. 

HONOR   SCHOLARSHIPS 

Junior 
Dorothy  Caroline  Gipe 

Sophomore 
Sarah  Allison  Tams 

Freshman 

Rosemary   Annette   Bjorge 

Elizabeth  Duke  Lee 

Clara  Reed  MacRae 

COMPETITIVE     FRESHMAN     SCHOLARSHIPS,      1937-38 

Virginia  Allen  Bagby 

Lillian  Carrington  Breedlove 

Marion  Dailey 

Anne  Walden  Dewey 

Julia  Joynes  Hoeber 

Doris  Marilyn  Huner 

Mary  Patterson  James 

Shirley  Dandridge  Shaw 

Convocation,  September,  1937 
JUNIOR  HONOR   STUDENTS 

Sarah  Allison  Tams  Mary  Elizabeth  Barge 

Viola  Rider  James  Anna  Atkins  Espach 

Janet  Diehl  Thorpe  Priscilla  Rhodes 

MANSON   MEMORIAL  ALUMNAE  SCHOLAR 

Frances  Jane  Faulkner 


DEGREES  CONFERRED  IN  1937 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

Clark,  Martha  Louise 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 


Ball,  Elizabeth  Carter 
Bogue,  Janet  Anna,  cum  laude 
Bradley,   Margaret 
Carter,  Aurora  Gurley 
Cauthorn,  Nina  Booth 
Charles,  Anna  Mary,  cum  laude 
Cochran,  Mary  Jacquelin 
Collins,  Jane 

Cornwell,   Margaret  Virginia 
Cruikshank,  Margery  Allen 
Deringer,  Griselda  Marie 
Douglass,  Rebecca 
Eshleman,  Kathleen  Legendre 
Frueauff,   Mary  Helen 
Gore,  Lucy  Sasscer 
Gort,  Faith  Marie 
Gruber,  Mary  Elsie 
Hall,  Rosalie  Muriel 
Hardin,  Ethel  Virginia 
Hopkins,  Natalie  Southworth 
Jarvis,  Barbara  Lee,  cum  laude 
Johnson,   Frances   Marie 
Kemp,   Frances  Vernon 
Kirkpatrick,  Sara  Haley 
Lambert,  Lillian  Latimer 
Lambeth,  Mary  Johnson 
Lauman,   Anne   Carter,   magna 

cum  laude 
Lee,  Elizabeth 
Lemmon,   Anne 

Williamson, 


Lewis,  Margaret  Elliott 
Lucas,  Natalie  Bettis 
MacRae,  Margaret  Duncan 
Minder,  Margaretha  Kimmerle 
Munn,  Barbara  Anne 
Nalle,  Nancy  Porter,  magna  cum 

laude 
Neve,  Helen  Cooch 
Newby,  Eddina  Eugenia 
Olmstead,    Isabel    Louise,    magna 

cum  laude 
Paris,   May   Ivylyn 
Price,  Dorothy  Helen,  cum  laude 
Prout,  Dorothy  Elizabeth 
Rae,  Helen 
Redfern,    Anna   Lawrence,   cum 

laude 
Sandidge,  Margaret  Clarke 
Shaffer,  Mary  Katharine 
Shaw,  Harriet  van  der  Veer 
Sicard,  Elizabeth   Hallam 
Silvester,  Marjorie  Eleanor 
Snodgrass,  Ellen  Lee,  summa  cum 

laude 
Stewart,  Dorothy  May 
Walker,  Marie  Alden 
Ward,  Elinor  Margaret 
Weston,  May   Robinson 
Williams,   Elizabeth   Cleveland, 

cum    laude 
Helen  Schaeffer 


STUDENTS  1937-1938 

Senior  Class,  193  8 

Alexanderson,    Gertrude Schenectady,    N.    Y. 

Bailey,   Frances   Fleming Augusta,    Ga. 

Bailey,  Louise  Lancaster ....Glen   Ridge,   N.   J. 

Bemis,    Jane Scarborough-on-Hudson,    N.    Y. 

Berckmans,   Mary   Alice Augusta,   Ga. 

Biedenharn,    Ethlyn    Derena Vicksburg,    Miss. 

Black,    Georgia    Louise Ridgewood,    N.    J. 

Bowley,   Elizabeth   Wilmer Fort   Leavenworth,   Kan. 

Brock,    Imogen    Warwick Richmond,    Va. 

Brown,    Marion    Llewellyn St.    Petersburg,    Fla. 

Brown-Serman,    Mary    Montagu... Alexandria,    Va. 

Ca ven,    Florence Texarkana,    Ark. 

Chartener,    Ruth    Garnet Monessen,    Pa. 

Coleman,    Margaret    Eleanor Raleigh,    N.    C. 

Cordes,  Frances  Christiana Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Cross,    Ruth    Barbara Callicoon,    N.    Y. 

Dail,    Betty    James Cincinnati,    Ohio 

Derr,    Barbara    Mary Daytona    Beach,    Fla. 

Domhoff,    Justine .Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Eady,    Virginia    Nunn ...Louisville,    Ky. 

Evans,  Dorothy  Gertrude Maplewood,  N.  J. 

Faulkner,    Frances    Jane ~ Miami    Beach,    Fla. 

Ferguson,   Barbara    Ruggles Waban,   Mass. 

Fish,   Barbara Valkenburg,   N.    Y. 

Fuller,    Marion    Valleau ..Stamford,    Conn. 

Garbee,    Bessie    Lee Amherst,     Va. 

Gardner,  Katharine  Gifford Quincy,  111. 

Gipe,    Dorothy    Caroline Toledo,    Ohio 

Greene,   Lucille   Carlton Bronxville,   N.   Y. 

Gregory,   Lucy   Jane Rocky    Mount,    N.    C. 

Griffith,    Llewellyn    Ray .Baltimore,    Md. 

Hagberg,    Winifred    Edna... Detroit,    Mich. 

Handerson,    Claire   Ernestine Warrensville,    Ohio 

Happ,  Josephine   Theresa Macon,   Ga. 

Hastorf,    Hilda   Hope Westfield,    N.    J. 

Hays,   Helen Cleveland,   Ohio 

Haywood,  Shirley  Benbury Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Heizer,    Virginia    Thomas... Covington,    Ky. 

Hesson,   Helen    Vaughan Monroe,    Va. 

Hooper,    Alice    Rogers Honolulu,    Hawaii 

Hoyt,    Katherine   Rogers Upper    Montclair,    N.    J. 

Hyde,  Rose  Foster ..Washington,   D.    C. 

Jansen,    Cecily Denver,    Colo. 

Jones,    Mary    Jane Huntington,    W.    Va. 

Kent,    Jane    Gray  — Richmond,    Va. 

Kunkle,    Rebecca    Jane .Ashtubula,    Ohio 

Letcher,  Adele   Marie — Glen   Rock,   N.    J. 

Luck,    Anne    Wellford Roanoke,    Va. 
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Lykes,    Margaret    Howell Pclham    Manor,   N.    Y. 

McCandlish,    Nancy    Montague Fairfax,    Va. 

Macfarlan,  Janet Ridgewood,  N.   J. 

Marsh,    Genevieve    Wilder Chevy    Chase,    Md. 

Meyers,    Marguerite    Ellen New    York,    N.    Y. 

Miller,    Eylese    Evelyn Amherst,    Va. 

Mitchell,    Alyce    Virginia .Walkerford,    Va 

Moore,  Sigur   Elizabeth Fort  Worth,   Texas 

Murray,    Vesta    Blalock Columbia,    S.    C. 

Nicholson,    Helen   Dorothy Union,    S.    C. 

Sergeant,   Lucille   Hopkins White  Plains,   N.    Y. 

Shotwell,    Pollyanna     Ewing Monroe,     La. 

Silvers,   Jessie  Milne Cranbury,   N.   J. 

Smartt,    Betty    Mead Chattanooga,    Tenn. 

Sulzberger,  Kate . Chicago,   111. 

Talcott,    Mary    Archer Richmond,    Va. 

Taliaferro,  Lucy  Balmaine Cranford,  N.   J. 

Thompson,  Mary   Downing Montgomery,   Ala. 

Tison,    Dorothy    Ann Savannah,    Ga. 

Tomlinson,   Sarah    Lacy High    Point,   N.    C. 

Tucker,    Maud    Carson Richmond,    Va. 

Walker,  Anne  Rodgers Atlanta,   Ga. 

Wallace,    Annie    Rose ..Memphis,    Tenn. 

Warriner,   Anne   Preston.— Lynchburg,   Va. 

Weimer,    Margaret   Jane St.    Albans,   W.   Va. 

Whiteside,    Eugenia    Moore Miami,    Ha. 

Wiley,    Janice Maplewood,    N.    J. 

Wilson,   Elinor   Ormond Lynchburg,   Va. 

Wilson,    Rilma    Sanders Charlotte,    N.    C. 

Winston,    Lucy    Robb Winston,    Va. 

Worsley,    Mosselle   de   Launay Columbus,    Ga. 

Junior  Class,  1939 

Bailey,   Clarice   Pleasants Wilmington,    N.    C. 

Ballard,  Margaret Churchland,   Va. 

Balz,   Patricia    Goodwin University,   Va. 

Barge,    Mary    Elizabeth.... Atlanta,    Ga. 

Barnes,    Elizabeth Washington,    Conn. 

Belk,    Sarah    Walkup Charlotte,    N.    C. 

Benedict,    Anne Short    Hills,    N.    J. 

Bond,    Leila   Frances Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Boutell,    Susan    Mary Washington,    D.    C. 

Brown,    Mary    Dickinson Denver,    Colo. 

Campbell,    Elizabeth    Haldeman   Louisville,    Ky. 

Cauthorn,    Anne   Marshall.. Bedford,    Va. 

Cheney,    Elizabeth    Lord Barrington,    111. 

Cobb,    Mary    Jemison  __ _ _ Birmingham,    Ala. 
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Collier,    Henrietta 

Day,    Elsie    Saunders 

Dearstyne,  Anne  Bell 

dlllard,   narcissa    elizabeth 

Dunn,  Charlotte 

Durham,    Elizabeth    Taliaferro. 

Earl,  Barbara   Elaine 

Frazier,   Betty   Lewis 

Fuller,    Martha    Howell 

Gordan,  Lucy  Latane 

FIarman,    Ruth 

Harrison,  Anne  Lee 

Hauber,    Ethel    Flora 


Atlanta,    Ga. 

Danville,    Va. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Lynchburg,    Va. 

Montclair,    N.    J. 

Richmond,    Va. 

Brighton,   N.    Y. 

St.   Louis,    Mo. 

Atlanta,    Ga. 

Norfolk,  Va. 

__Plainfield,    N.    J. 

Hopewell,   Va. 

..Newark,    Del. 


Hodill,    Martha    Elizabeth. 

huddleston,    anne 

James,   Viola    Rider . 

Judd,    Mary    Jane 


Lanier,   Lloyd 

Lear,    Lois    Adaline 

Lewis,  Jane   Yeager. 


. Pittsburgh,     Pa. 

Nashville,    Tenn. 

Charlotte,    N.    C. 

Rochester,    Minn. 

Cincinnati,    Ohio 

....Waterford,    N.    Y. 
..Syracuse,   N.    Y. 


Lockett,  Elizabeth  Cary ...St.   Louis,   Mo. 

McKenney,    Jean New    York,    N.    Y. 

Mackintosh,    Mary   Frances Bronxville,    N.    Y. 

Manly,    Nan Birmingham,    Ala. 

Mann,   Marion    Edna Garden   City,   N.   Y. 

Martin,    Lucretia    de    Jarnette Norfolk,    Va. 

Matthews,    Martha    Blanton Charlotte,    N.    C. 

Meade,    Margaret    Della Boyce,    Va. 

Meissner,    Jane    Eleanor . . Short    Hills,    N.    J. 

Minor,  Henriette  Allen Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Moore,  Jean   Edwina New  York,   N.   Y. 


Montclair,    N.    J. 

New    York,    N.    Y. 

Waynesboro,    Ga. 

Atlanta,    Ga. 

Upper    Montclair,    N.    J. 


Mueller,    Fayth    Virginia 

Myers,    Marguerite 

Neely,  Lillian 

Oliver,  Jean   Grigsby 

Ortel,   Catherine   Jane 

Parker,    Jane ....Harrison,    N.    Y. 

Parks,  Ann  Nivison   Bradford Lynnhaven,  Va. 

Rhodes,    Priscilla Glen    Ridge,    N.    J. 

Richards,    Katherine Upper    Montclair,   N.    J. 

Robertson,    Gertrude    Holcomb Warrenton,    Va. 

Robinson,  Grace  Moseley Charlotte,  N.   C. 

Rockett,    Helen    Irene Wellesley    Hills,    Mass. 

Roper,     Margaret     Lonsdale Norfolk,     Va. 

Saul,    Augusta    Elizabeth Salem,    Va. 

Saunders,   Julia    Gray Richmond,    Va. 

Scott,  Jean  Gray Graham,  N.   C. 

Simpson,  Mary   Louise Bridgeport,    Conn. 

Stevens,    Jane    Gray Jacksonville,    Fla. 
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Swartz,    Clara    Rosalie Norristown,    Pa. 

Swift,    Florence    Gibbs._ Orlando,    Fla. 

Thomas,  Dorothy  Eller Winston-Salem,  N.  C 

Thorp,    Janet    Diehl Pelham    Manor,    N.    Y. 

Treadway,    Mary    Lane Bristol,    Conn. 

Trosch,    Janet   Elizabeth Rochester,    N.    Y. 

Vandruff,  Eleanor  Lawrence Sussex,  N.   J. 

Wallace,    Eleanor    Constance.— West    Chester,    Pa. 

Welles,    Mary    Jeffert . Lexington,    Va. 

Wellford,    Marion    Virginia Wilmington,    Del. 

Wilcox,   Sarah   Bennett Baltimore,   Md. 


Sophomore  Class,  1940 


Adamson,   Ann   Baxter 

Baker,    Jane    Clarkson 

Barnhardt,   Mary   Frances^ 

Beach,    Ruth    Magie 

Bosworth,     Eleanor 


Boze,   Adelaide  Williams 

Bunting,    Mary    Blair 

Burnett,    Mary    Jane .. 

Burr,    Anne    Elizabeth 

Burroughs,   Maria    May 

Bush,  Jane  Gould 


Richmond,    Va. 

.Washington,    D.    C. 

Concord,   N.   C. 

Summit,    N.    J. 

Denver,    Colo. 

Richmond,    Va. 


Bush,  Marianna  Barnett 

Butler,   Elizabeth    Sophronia. 

Call,    Clara    Hearon 

Campbell,  Dorothy   Louise.— 


Caperton,    Margaret    Tucker 

Carter,  Mary  Clementine  Chilton. 

Chalkley,   Cornelia   Winn 

Cleary,   Constance   Anne 

Collins,  Ruth  Whisler 

Conant,    Anne 


Currie,    Margaret   Constance — 

Davis,   Olivia 

Dickie,  Laura  Antoinette 

DlNGMAN,    EUDOXA     ANN 

Dotell,    Margaret    Haralson 

Erskine,    Jean    Rosslynn 

Felts,  Alice  Elizabeth 

Fernley,    Lois    Adamson 


Feuchtenberger,    Anna    Mae _ 

Fleming,  Blanche  Evans 

Fowler,    Martha    Elliott  . 
Frantz,   Betty. 
Furniss,  Jane  Hooper. 


St.    Louis,    Mo. 

Chicago,    111. 

Hartford,    Conn. 

Richmond,    Va. 

Augusta,    Ga. 

_ Augusta,  Ga. 

Jacksonville,    Fla. 

Richmond,    Va. 

Oklahoma   City,   Okla. 

Charleston,    W.    Va. 

Darien,  Conn. 

Port    Washington,    N.    Y. 

— Ponca    City,    Okla. 

Honolulu,   Hawaii 

Brookline,    Mass . 

_.._New    York,   N.    Y. 

Scarsdale,    N.    Y. 

New  York,  N.   Y. 

Ho   Ho  Kus,   N.   J. 

Washington,    D.    C. 

Racine,    Wis. 

Galax,   Va. 

Norristown,    Pa. 

..Bluefield,    W.    Va. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Knoxville,    Tenn. 

Roanoke,     Va. 

Selma,  Ala, 
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Gass,  Alice  Strait New  York,   N.   Y. 

Gibson,    Evelyn    Eleanor Scarsdale,    N.    Y. 

Gill,   Emory   Dabney.— Richmond,   Va. 

Gockley,   Elizabeth   Nichols Freeport,    N.    Y. 

Godfrey,    Barbara    Alice Annapolis,    Md. 

Goodwin,  Ruth  Rayfield Richmond,  Va. 

Goolrick,    Jane     Nelson Fredericksburg,     Va. 

Gott,  Valeria  Fain Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Gregg,    Mary    Hathaway Hackensack,    N.    J. 

Hammer,  Elizabeth  Jane ... _ Brightwaters,  N.  Y. 

Harris,    Jeanne    Adelaide Atlanta,    Ga. 

Haskins,    Nancy    Franelle Chattanooga,    Tenn. 

Hazelton,    Mary   Frances St.    Louis,    Mo. 

Herbert,   Georgia    Hull Columbia,   S.    C. 

Holub,    Frances    Mae Akron,    Ohio 

Hopkins,   Jane   Knox Titusville,    Pa. 

Hoyt,   Margaret Washington,   D.    C. 

Ingles,  Martha   Salisbury.- Washington,   D.    C. 

Ivins,  Elizabeth  Carpenter Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Johnston,   Mary   Petty New   York,   N.   Y. 

Jones,  Shirley  Ann.— Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Kepner,    Lida    Allerton University,    Va. 

Lane,   Martha   Van   Tuyl Westtown,   Pa. 

Lee,  Elizabeth  Duke Wusih,  China 

Leggett,  Virginia ._  Nyack,   N.    Y. 

Leggett,  Yvonne  Renee Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Looze,  Barbara Youngstown,   Ohio 

McClintock,    Ellen    Reynolds.. Westfield,    N.    J. 

MacRae,    Clara    Reed Shanghai,    China 

Martin,    Janet    Emma.. Chicago,    111. 

Mayo,  Sarah  Elizabeth Lexington,   Va. 

Mealand,    Ruth Shaker    Heights,    Ohio 

Merrill,   Florence  Southgate Washington,   D.   C. 

Miller,    Mary    Guthrie Chicago,    111. 

Mitchell,    Mildred    White Cohoes,    N.    Y. 

Mitchell,    Sari    Ellen Edgeworth,    Pa. 

Moon,   Mildred   Carrington .Signal    Mountain,   Tenn. 

Moses,   Frances   Norfleet —Little   Rock,   Ark. 

Nalley,   Ruby   Shirley... Gainesville,    Ga. 

Neel,   Clara   Pringle   Barret Henderson,    Ky. 

Newby,   Frances    Benadine Denison,    Texas 

Noland,    Cynthia    Berkeley Richmond,    Va. 

Pannill,    Rebekah    Witherspoon Bronxville,    N.    Y. 

Patton,  Helen   Mitchell Washington,   D.    C. 

Phinizy,    Marion    Coles Augusta,    Ga. 

Powell,    Hortense    Hayes ...Johnson    City,    Tenn. 

Pugh,    Louise    Worthington.. Cincinnati,    Ohio 

Richeson,   Mabel   Lucille Amherst,    Va. 

Robinson,    Margaret    Key Pine    Bluff,    Ark. 
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Royall,    Margaret    Best _ Goldsboro,    N.    C. 

Runkle,   Janet   Frantz Columbus,    Ohio 

Sexton,    Mary    Jacqueline Vero    Beach,    Fla. 

Siebert,    Lillian    Audrey. _ -.Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 

Shinn,   Anna    Milicent Niles,    Calif. 

Simmen,  Elsie  Arline Pelham,  N.  Y. 

Sinclaire,    Estelle    Foster Swarthmore,    Pa. 

Smith,    Kathryn    Reba _ Wilkes-Barre,    Pa. 

Smith,    Lillian    May Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 

Smith,   Martha   Janney Detroit,    Mich. 

Smith,    Mary    Clements Concord,    Mass. 

Snow,    Eleanor    Stratton East    Orange,    N.    J. 

Spencer,    Agnes    Alexander Duluth,    Minn. 

Sterrett,  Hazel   Marshall Hot   Springs,  Va.. 

Taylor,    Helen   Wickham Anking,    China 

Taylor,     Josephine Ottumwa,    Iowa, 

Thomas,    Margaret    Elizabeth ...Bluefield,    W.    Va. 

Tomlin,    NlDA— Cincinnati,     Ohio> 

Tyree,    Jean    Munro Annapolis,    Md. 

Vanderbilt,  Elizabeth   Park Englewood,   N.   J. 

Vallance,    Margaret   Anne Washington,    D.    C. 

Vongehr,   Irene    Elizabeth Hankow,   China 

Ward,  Kathleen   M.   E...... Westfield,   N.    Y. 

Westphalen,    Jane St.    Louis,    Mo. 

Whittington,    Olive    May .Marion    Station,    Md. 

Williams,    Evelyn    Johnson Detroit,    Mich. 

Willson,   Margaret   Cherrie Darien,    Conn. 

Woods,    Margaret Bronxville,    N.    Y. 

Wyckoff,   Irene   Eleanor _. Poughkeepsie,    N.    Yv 


Freshman  Class,  1941 

Adams,    Anne    Willingham Macon,    Ga. 

Albray,  Doris  Munn..... Maplewood,  N.  J. 

Anderson,   Helen    Webster Lexington,    Va. 

Anderton,    Margaret    Seth Tappahannock,    Va. 

Atkinson,    Marion    Eleanor University,    Va. 

Bagby,   Virginia   Allen Richmond,    Va. 

Baldwin,    Frances    Dunn Birmingham,    Ala. 

Barrows,    Muriel    Gibson Plainfield,    N.    J. 

Bartelt,    Betty    Jane — Washington,   D.    C. 

Beaver,  Helen   Mae West    Pittston,   Pa. 

Bennett,   Dorothy   Maye Richmond,    Va. 

Bird,    Laura    Frances Valdosta,    Ga. 

Blish,    Kathryn    Eugenie Shreveport,    La. 

Blount,    Elizabeth    Washington Pensacola,    Fla. 

Booth,    Kathryn    Alexandra Akron,    Ohio 

Borough,  Anne   Elizabeth.. — Ossining,  N.   Y._ 
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Boyle,    Nancy   Linda 

Breedlove,   Lillian    Carrington. 
Brooks,  Martha  Jean 


. Reading,    Mass. 

__. Richmond,    Va. 

Charlotte,  N.   C. 

Brown-Serman,   Elizabeth    Clarke . Alexandria,    Va. 

Burr,  Barbara   Wilson . Brightwaters,   N.    Y. 

Cantey,  Evelyn  Robertson Columbia,  S.  C. 

Cardamone,  Angela  Betty 

Carmine,   Helen-Batte 

Carr,   Phyllis   Crittendon 

Carroll,    Jean __ 


New  Hartford,   N.   Y. 

Chestnut   Hill,   Pa. 

San    Antonio,    Texas 

Charlotte,    N.    C. 

Wichita,    Kan. 


San    Antonio,    Texas 

Ridgewood,    N.    J. 

..Oklahoma    City,    Okla. 

Fredricksburg,    Va. 

_Wilmette,  111. 


Carson,   Virginia    Lee 

Carter,    Muriel    Joy 

Carter,    Ruth    Nelcine 

Cavett,    Wilma 

Chichester,   Frances    McCarty 

Clark,  Barbara  Deane 

Clark,    Leah    Jane 

Colley,   Elizabeth 

Connell,   Elizabeth   Nash 

Conover,  Elizabeth  Anne 

Cornwell,  Helen  Julia 

Craighill,  Margaret  Fontaine 

Crossman,  Betty  Vivian 

Custer,    Carolyn    Lenore 

Dailey,    Marion 

Damgard,    Eleanor    Jane 

Davenport,   Charlotte   West 

Davidson,    Judith    Ament Newport,    R.    I. 

des  Granges,   Caroline   Paui . Brookline,   Mass. 

Devine,  Shirley   Anne Erie,  Pa. 

DeVore,    Joan Cincinnati,    Ohio 

Dewey,    Anne    Walden fiallas,    Texas 

Dewis,  Irene  Leonie Interlaken,  N.  J. 

Diaz,  Mary  Adela Pelham  Manor,  N.  Y. 


..University    City,    Mo. 

Atlanta,    Ga. 

Westfield,   N.   J. 

...University  City,   Mo. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Washington,   D.    C. 

New  York   City 

Narberth,     Pa. 

Paris,   Ky. 

Ottawa,    111. 

Pittsfield,    Mass. 


Doucett,  Mary  Elizabeth 

Dowling,   Patricia   Anne 

Drake,   Cynthia   Jean 

Duff,   Louise  Gordon 

Eaglesfield,    Patricia 

Edge,   Ethel  Louise 

Esler,    Sarah    Bovard 

Estes,   Katherine  Swann 

Falkner,    Cynthia    Mary 

Fawcett,   Bette   Elaine 

Fisher,   Juliet   Talcott . 

Foss,   Eunice   De  Bard 

Fowlkes,    Lillian    Stratton 

Franklin,    Dorothy    Elizabeth 

Frazier,  Elizabeth  Pearsall 


Scarsdale,   N.   Y. 

New  Hartford,  N.   Y. 

Short  Hills,  N.  J. 

Beaumont,   Texas 


Indianapolis,    Ind. 

Gary,    Ind. 

Tarentum,    Pa. 

Birmingham,    Ala. 

Summit,    N.    J. 

Burlington,    Iowa 

Scarsdale,    N.    Y. 

Savannah,   Ga. 

Birmingham,    Ala. 

Houston,    Texas 

Willow   Grove,   Pa. 
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Frost,    Eleanor    Constance  — 

Gaffney,    Marie    Adele 

Garnier,   Mary    Kathryn 


Gatewood,   Nancy   Warwick    Beale 

Gayle,    Anne    McDowell 

Gilchrist,    Margaret    Claghorn. 

Gilmer,    Decca    Singleton 

Gurney,   Ethel 

Gwinn,  Helen  Lucile 

Hagen,    Carolyn 


Hamilton,    Helen    Marjorie 
Hargrove,   Nettie   Eleanor 


Harlan,    Josephine    Porter 

Harrison,    Cynthia 

Harrison,   Elizabeth   Beale 

Hathaway,    Louise    Raymond 

Height,    Mary    Elizabeth 

Hensley,   Helen    Stuart 

Hemphill,    Sarah    Ruth 

Hill,  Katharine  Ingles 

Hill,    Mary    Emory 

Hoeber,    Julia    Joynes 

Hodge,  Katherine  Grat 

Holman,    Barbara 


Greenwich,    Conn. 

Binghamptom,    N.    Y. 

Batavia,    N.    Y. 

Huntington,   W.    Va. 

....-Portsmouth,  Va. 
Savannah,    Ga. 

Charlottesville,    Va. 

Garden    City,    N.    Y. 

Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

St.    Louis    Mo. 

Clayton,    Mo. 

Shreveport,   La. 

Florence,    Ala. 

Hingham,     Mass. 

. Hopewell,    Va. 

Wellsboro,    Pa. 


Sea    Girt,    N.    J. 

Asheville,    N.    C. 

Birmingham,    Ala. 

Richmond,   Va. 

Marion,    Ala. 

.Williamstown,    Mass. 
Henderson,  Ky. 


Houstoun,    Janet    Grissim 

HUDGENS,    NELLE    HoYT 

Humphrey,  Ella   Nye 

Huner,   Doris    Marilyn 

Irvine,  Betty  Nell 

James,    Ethel 


James,   Mary   Patterson 

Johnston,   Margaret    Maynard 

Kahn,    Coralie 

Katterjohn,    Margaret    Alsey- 

Kilham,    Mary    Sue 

Kirk.,   Louise   Dalton 

Knox,   Sarah  Charlotte 

Kunst,  Geraldine  Camden 

Lancaster,    Carrincton 

Lancaster,    Elizabeth    Tayloe 

Lembeck,    Louise    Bertha 

Ligon,    Virginia    Walker 

Lilly,    Joanne    Mary 

Littleton,   Helen   Anne 

Lloyd,    Lucy    Ruth 

Loveland,   Jane   Bell 

McBee,   Alice   Eaton- 


Wellesley,    Mass. 

Houston,     Texas 

. Montgomery,    Ala. 

Chickasha,   Okla. 

JBrightwaters,    N.    Y. 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Port    "Washington,    N.    Y. 

Charlotte,   N.    C. 

_     St.    Louis,    Mo. 

Hamilton,    Ohio 

Henderson,    Ky. 

University,    Va. 

Lexington,    Ky. 

Washington,   Pa. 

^Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

Sweet    Briar,    Va. 

Sweet    Briar,    Va. 

Summit,    N.    J. 


Spartanburg,    S.    C. 

Denver,    Colo. 

-Cynwyd,    Pa. 


Mc.Dade,    Mary    Elizabeth 

McIntyre,   Martha   Goode 


Downingtown,     Pa. 

Montclair,    N.    J. 

Montclair,    N.    J. 

New    Brunswick,    N.    J. 

Washington,   D.    C. 
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McNarney,  Betty   Joe Langley  Field,   Va. 

Mallory,    Mary    Elizabeth Little    Rock,    Ark. 

Martin,    Alpine Norfolk,    Va. 

Meacham,   Joan Garden   City,   N.    Y. 

Meeds,    Alice    duPont Wilmington,    Del. 

Merryman,    Florence   Moorman ...Madison   Heights,    Va. 

Miessner,   Mary  Elizabeth Short   Hills,   N.   J. 

Milo,    Cletus    Terese Scarsdale,    N.    Y. 

Moody,    Anna    Farley __.__Tuscaloosa,    Ala. 

Myers,  Joan  Arville Bronxville,   N.   Y. 

McMinn,   Aleise    Bruce Richmond,    Va. 

Neal,    Elizabeth ....Tenafly,    N.    J. 

Nehring,   Jean    Carolyn Crestwood,   N.   Y. 

Nevens,     Barbara.... Grosse    Point,     Mich. 

Norman,    Mary    Henri   Fulton.. Louisville,    Ky. 

Oliver,    Virginia    Pollard Montgomery,    Ala. 

Parton,    Lucy    McIntyre Bronxville,    N.    Y. 

Peggs,    Marjorie   Helen Staten   Island,   N.    Y. 

Pethick,    Sylvia    Fa  ye Hong    Kong,    China 

Peyton,  Emily  Armistead Richmond,   Va. 

Phillips,   Emmie   Lou _ Newport    News,   Va. 

Pickard,    Margaret    Ann Lookout    Mountain,    Tenn. 

Posselt,    Jeanne    Nockin Pelham,    N.    Y. 

Rector,   Martha   Frost Roanoke,   Va. 

Rhodes,    Olivia Asheville,    N.    C. 

Ringer,  Eleanor    Morrison Asheville,   N.    C. 

Robison,    Maxine Austin,    Texas 

Ross,    Jennie New    Orleans,    La. 

Ruggles,    Jean    Campbell Rye,    N.    Y. 

Sasscer,    Clara    Ambler Washington,    D.    C. 

Schomaker,    Edna    Katharine Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 

Scully,    Mary    Negley Winchester,    Va~ 

Searles,    Barbara    Burt South    Orange,    N.    J. 

Sebrell,   Emily   Elizabeth Charlotte,   N.   C. 

Seibels,    Laetitia Birmingham,    Ala. 

Settle,  Mary  Lee Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Shaw,    Shirley    Dandridge Swarthmore,    Pa. 

Sims,  Ann  Marie Fort   Smith,   Ark. 

Smith,    Barbara    Jane Elizabeth,    N.    J. 

Smith,    Elizabeth    Elise    Mason New    Orleans,   La. 

Smith,    Janetta    Alexander Lexington,    Va.. 

Smith,    Louise    Dudley Charlotte,    N.    C. 

Smith,   Virginia    Carter Detroit,    Mich.. 

Solon,    Marietta    Laure... .. New   Brunswick,    N.    J. 

Somervell,   Mary   Ann Governor's  Island,   N.   Y. 

Soons,  Marjorie  Fiske West  Englewood,  N.  J. 

Spaatz,    Katharine    Harrison Langley    Field,    Va. 

Spivey,     Carolyn .Scottsboro,    Ala.. 

Spurlock,     Ramona     Cannon Shreveport,    La_ 


Students  185 

Stanley,   Alice   Louise. Little    Rock,    Ark. 

Stifft,    Rosalyn    Rebecca _ Little    Rock,    Ark. 

Teall,  Anne   Maynard Ruxton,   Md. 

Thomas,   Anne   Chantler Martinsburg,   W.    Va. 

Thompson,    Barbara _ Raleigh,    N.    C. 

Tomlin,   Margaret   Alexandar Cincinnati,   Ohio 

Torrey,    Elizabeth    Maude Paterson,    N.    J. 

Tower,    Betsy Brookline,    Mass. 

Trant  Jean  Bruce Washington,  D.  C. 

Van    Devere,   Jeanette Zanesville,    Ohio 

Van  Voorhis,  Frae   Virginia. Tuscola,     111. 

Vongehr,    Edith     May .Hankow,    China 

Walker,    Jean Shreveport,    La. 

Waring,    Anne _ _ Savannah,    Ga. 

Watkins,    Frances   Lancaster Darien,    Conn. 

Watson,  Helen   Christine Rochester,   N.   Y. 

Webb,    Marian Bronx ville,   N.    Y. 

Whitaker,  Anna   Bitting _ .Winston-Salem,   N.   C. 

White,    Dorothy    Floyd ..Bronxville,    N.    Y. 

White,  Marianne  Harvey Oil  City,  Pa. 

White,    Mary    Erskine Ardmore,    Pa. 

White,    Priscilla —  Barrington,    111. 

Wiley,    Marcia    Delier ..Bronxville,    N.    Y. 

Williams,  Laura   Blount Fort  Worth,   Texas 

Wilson,   Frances   Gordon Richmond,   Va. 

Winter,    Helen    Jean Evanston,    111. 

Worthington,    Mary    Kingsbury. Washington,    D.    C. 

Zeisler,    Wilma    Emma Wynnewood,    Pa. 


JUNIORS  STUDYING  AT    ST.  ANDREWS  UNIVERSITY 
ST.   ANDREWS,  SCOTLAND 

Buchanan,    Mary    Frances Durham,    N.    C. 

Lewis,   Lottie   Sharp Durham,   N.    C. 

Luckett,    Gracey    Hobbs Louisville,    Ky. 


JUNIORS  IN  FRANCE   UNDER  THE    FOREIGN  STUDY  SECTION 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DELAWARE 

Ridgely,    Julia    Morrell -  - Towson,    Md. 

Tams,  Sarah  Allison — Tarns,  W.   Va. 

Worthington,  Julia  Turner  - Washington,  D.  C. 
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SUMMARY  BY  CLASSES 


Seniors     

Juniors     

Sophomores 

Freshmen     

Juniors  in  France 
Juniors  in  Scotland 

Total      


.  79 

-  74 
.112 
-191 

-  3 

-  J 


.462 


GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  STUDENTS    IN    RESIDENCE 


Southern    States 

Alabama    

Arkansas      

District    of    Columbia    

Florida     

Georgia      . 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana     

Maryland     

Mississippi     

North    Carolina    . 

South    Carolina    

Tennessee 

Virginia     


15 
7 

15 
9 

22 

9 

7 

8 

1 

26 

5 

10 

10 

71 


215 

North   Eastern    States 

Connecticut      9 

Delaware     3 

Massachusetts      1 1 

New    Jersey    49 

New    York    67 

Pennsylvania 27 

Rhode    Island     1 


North   Central  States 


Colorado 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kansas      

Michigan     

Minnesota    

Missouri     

Ohio    

Oklahoma      

West     Virginia 
Wisconsin 


4 

11 

2 

2 

4 

2 

10 

16 

4 

9 

1 


65 


Western  States  and  Hawaii 


California 
Hawaii    __ 


Foreign  Country 


_     1 

._     2 


167 


China 
Total 


.45* 
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Academic     Standards     71-72 

Administration,   Officers   of   _  11 
Admission: 

To   the   Freshman   Class 39-54 

Advanced    Standing 5  5 
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Advisers 160 

Alumnae    Association    168-172 

Clubs    169-172 

Council 169 

Officers     168-169 

Art      . 73-77 

Art    Exhibitions    159 

Astronomy      126 

Athletic    Association    31,33,121 

Attendance    at    Classes 72 

Bequests,    Forms    of 190 

Biblical   Literature,   See  Religion. 
Biology,    Courses    in    78-82 

Entrance    Requirements    53 

Board    of    Directors 8,  9 

Board  of  Overseers 9-10 

Committees    of 10 

Book  Shop  32,163,166,167 

Books    and    Stationery 163 

Botany,   Courses   in   79-80 

Entrance    Requirements    __  5  3 

Boxwood    Inn      32,  166 

Buildings 29-32 


Calendar     6 

Chapel   Services 3  5-36 

Chemistry,    Courses   in    83-86 

Entrance    Requirements    ....  5  3 


Choir      34,  143 

Christian    Association    33,36 

Clubs    3  3-34 

College  Board  Examinations  41,  53-54 

College    Calendar    7 

College    Physician    34 

Committees     21-22 

Communication      27-28 

Community    Life 32-3  6 

Concerts      3  5,  157-158 

Correspondence    5 

Courses    of    Instruction    73-157 

Credit    Ratio    71 

Curriculum    73-157 


Dean's    List    69 

Degrees      56-72 

Degrees   Conferred  in    1937   _  175 

Departmental    Honors    63,  174 

Departmental    Majors    60-61 

Directors    _. 8,  9 

Dormitories    29-30 

Dramatic    Association   3  3 


Economics    86-89 

Education     148-149 

Elective   Units   for   Admission     44-45 

English,    Courses    in    94-101 

Entrance    Requirements    _     45,46 

Enrollment    by   Classes 176-186 

Summary    186 

Entrance,    See    Admission. 

Equipment    28-32 

Executive    Committee: 

Directors    8 

Faculty      21 

Overseers    1 0 

Examinations: 

College    ___ 71-72 

College    Board    41,  53-54 

For     Honors     61,66,67-6% 

Regents      of      New      York 

State     40,  42,  44 

Expenses      161-162 
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Faculty     __ 11-18 

Fees,    See   Expenses. 

Foundation   of   the   College   ._  23 

Founder 23 

French,   Courses   in    _127-1 3  1 

Entrance    Requirements    ....  47-48 

Freshman   Class,   Admission   ..  39-55 

Names  of  ____  181 

German,    Courses   in    131-134 

Entrance   Requirements 47-48 

Glee    Club     34,3  5,143 

Government,  Courses  in   107,118-119 
Entrance    Requirements    .._     46-47 

Grades     — 71 

Greek,   Courses  in  101-104 

Entrance    Requirements    ....  49 

Grounds    28-29 

Health     34 

Entrance    Certificates    _ 44 

Infirmary     3  2,  34 

Physician    __ 34 

History,    Courses    in   107-117 

Entrance     Requirements     45,46-47 

History    of   the   College   23-26 

Honors: 

Awarded    1937    .__  174 

Dean's  List  69 

Departmental     63,  174 

Freshman    Honor    List    69 

General    Honors    63 

Junior    Honors    ..__ __  69 

Honors  Plan  of  Study   63-69 

Hours    for   Degrees   56-59 

Hygiene    119-120 

Infirmary     32,  34 

Instruction,    Courses    in    73-157 

Interdepartmental    Majors    __     61-62 

Italian,    Courses   in   127,134-135 

Entrance    Requirements    __     47-48 

Junior   Class,   Names  of 177-179 

Junior    Year    Abroad    70-71 

Late    Registration 160 

Latin,  Courses  in  101-102,  104-107 

Entrance    Requirements    __    45,  48 


PAGE 

Lectures,   Concerts  and 

Plays     35,  157-15  8 

Library     30-31 

Loan    Fund    167 

Location  of  the  College  27-28 

Majors     60-62 

Departmental     60-61 

Interdepartmental    61-62 

Mathematics,    Courses    in    ____124-127 
Entrance    Requirements    __     49-50 

Medical    Attention    34 

Methods    of    Admission    40-42 

Modern    Languages    127-136 

Music,    Courses    in    137-143 

Concerts     3  5,  157-15  8 

Choir     34,  143 

Entrance     Requirements     45,51-53 

Glee     Club     34,3  5,143 

Nurses     34 

Objectives     26-27 

Officers: 

Administration     1 1 

Alumnae    Association    168-169 

Directors     8 

Overseers    9 

Organizations,    Student    3  2-34 

Overseers    9-10 

Payment,    See    Expenses. 

Philosophy     144-146 

Physical   Education   120-123 

Paint    and    Patches    3  3 

Physician     34 

Physics,    Courses    in    150-153 

Entrance    Requirements    . 5  3 

Political    Science,    See    Government. 

Preachers    37-38 

Prescribed    Units    for 

Admission     44-45 

Psychology     144,  146-148 

Railway    Connections    28 

Recess     Charges     164 

Refunds      _  164 

Regents    Examinations    40,42,44 

Registration    ..  160 

Religion 1 53-157 


Index 


189 


PAGE 

Religious    Life    ....     3  5-36 

Return    from    Vacation 160-161 

Rooms     29-30 

Cost     of     161,  162 

Furnishings     3  0 

Occupancy    of    3  0 

Saddle    Horses    163 

Scholarships 164-167 

Self  Help,  Opportunities  for  167 

Senior   Class,   Names   of 176-177 

Social    Sciences,    See    Economics 

and    Sociology. 

Sociology     86-87,  89-94 

Sophomore  Class,  Names  of....  179-1  81 
Spanish,     Courses     in     __ 13  5-136 

Entrance    Requirements    ... .     47-48 

Speech    Improvement    63 

Sports    34-3  5,  121-123 

Permission    for   1 2 1 

Standards,  Academic  _ 71-72 


PAGE 

Student    Government    32-33 

Students    176-1  86 

Geographical    Distribution  186 

Names  of .176-18  5 

Organizations     32-34 

Summary    by   Classes 186 

Summer    Reading    62 

Sweet   Briar   House   29 

Telegraph   and   Telephone 

Communications     28,  163 

Tuition,    Fees   of   161-162 

Visiting     Ministers     37-3  8 

Visitors     5 

Y.    W.    C.    A.    3  3,36 

Zoology,   Courses    in    78,  80-82 

Entrance    Requirements    ... .  5  3 


FORMS  OF  BEQUEST 

J  give  and  bequeath  absolutely  to  Sivect  Briar  Institute,  * 
Corporation  created  by  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  having  its 
College  at  Sweet  Briar,  in  Amherst  County,  Virginia,  the  sum 
of  $ ,  to  be  invested  and  from  time  to  time  re- 
invested by  said  Corporation  as  it  shall  deem  best,  and  to  be 

called  the Endowment  Fund.    The  interest 

and  income  therefrom  shall  be  applied  by  said  Corporation  to 
the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  its  teachers  as  it  shall  deem 
expedient. 


I  give  and  bequeath  absolutely  to  Sweet  Briar  Institute,  a 
Corporation  created  by  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  having  its 
College  at  Sweet  Briar,  in  Amherst  County,  Virginia,  the  sum 

of  $ ,  to  be  used  and  appropriated  by  said 

Corporation  for  its  benefit  in  such  manner  as  it  shall  deem  to 
be  most  useful. 


1  give  and  bequeath  absolutely  to  Sweet  Briar  Institute,  a 
Corporation  created  by  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  having  its 
College  at  Sweet  Briar,  in  Amherst  County,  Virginia,  the  sum 
of  $ ,  to  be  invested  and  from  time  to  time  re- 
invested by  said  Corporation  as  it  shall  deem  best,  and  to  be 

called  the Scholarship  Fund,  the  interest  and 

income  to  be  applied  by  said  Corporation  to  the  aiding  of  its 
deserving  students  in  Sweet  Briar  Institute  or  College. 


